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Look to the Bridge 


RYEN those who thought they knew the volatile nature of American 
public opinion have been astonished at the breadth and force of 
the emotional wave that has swept across the United States since 
General MacArthur returned from Japan. Precisely because it has 
been so largely emotional, there is bound to be a reaction ; but mean- 
while one of the things that has been brought to the surface by the 
eruption is a burst of resentment against Britain. This is nothing 
new—indeed, it is a tradition in America to blame on Britain anything 
that goes wrong—and it would be foolish to take an alarmist view of 
it. But to disregard it completely would be still more foolish. 
The peace of the world—or, if peace cannot be maintained, the 
safety of the western world—so obviously and absolutely depends upon 
the firmness of the alliance that binds the free nations together, that 
anything that weakens the bonds, be it only for a time or only ia 
appearance, should be taken very seriously. Any British Government 
which has its eye fixed on the main chance ought to be re-examining 
its own attitudes and policies to see whether there is not something 
ii can do to strengthen the one central and essential bridge across 
which all the traffic of foreign policy must ‘pass. There is, of course, 
no call to abandon any vital interests or to solicit any humiliations ; 
but there is a call to offer something more than a graceless and 
obviously last-minute concession to pressure, which would seem (these 
words have to be written before Thursday’s debate in the Commons) 
to be all that can be said about this week’s decision to agree to a wider 
embargo on trade with Communist China. 


There is one last chance to see whether Britain and America cannot 
work together in the Far East—and the task may not be nearly as 
difficult as it has been made to appear. There are, broadly speaking, 
four positions taken in the western world on the subject of the Far 
East. There is, first, reading from the right, the position of the 
A.aerican Opposition. The Republicans are by no means all of one 
mind—-there is an obvious split between the Asialationists who want 
more war in Asia and the isolationists of the Taft-Hoover stamp who 
want to retreat into the western hemisphere—but they are all for the 
moment united behind General MacArthur, and they are permanently 
united in detesting European commitments. Secondly, there is the 
position of the American Administration. This policy favours 
confining the war, if possible, to Korea. Under pressure, it has agreed 
tc help Chiang Kai-shek maintain himself in Formosa, but it does 
not favour letting him loose on the mainland. Nor does it favour 
bombing Manchuria or even—in deference to the views of the United 
Nations—pursuing enemy aircraft over the Yalu River. Next is the 
position of the British Government, which still hopes to secure an 
early end to the Korean war by negotiation with Peking, and in 
that hope will do nothing, if it can help it, to irritate the Chinese 
Communists, and will even make some gestures, such as inviting them - 
to join the negotiations for a Japanese peace treaty, calculated to give 
them positive pleasure. Finally, there is the position of the British 
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and European Opposition of the Left, with its shades 
of opinion from the Bevanites through the Third Forcers, 
the neutralists, the Sinophiles, the pacifists and the 
fellow-travellers to the Communists. 


In this spectrum, what is really remarkable is not the 
wide range from one extreme to the other but the com- 
paratively short distance—the certainly bridgeable dis- 
tance—between the positions of the two responsible 
governments. What is more, they are quite considerably 
closer together than they were five months ago, when Mr 
Attlee was in Washington. Since then, the American 
official position has moved quite a long way towards 
moderation. This has happened partly because the 
military position has improved and partly in response 
to the views of the other United Nations, but also—be it 
recognised with all honour to them—because Mr Truman 
and Mr Acheson have gradually worked out a sane policy 
and have had the courage to stick to it in spite of the 
inhuman pressures put upon them. 

Opinions will differ whether or not the British Govern- 
ment has willingly—not counting extorted concessions— 
done anything comparable to build a bridge and move 
across it. But in either case, bridge-building ought to be 
much easier for the British Government now than it 
was in the winter. For one thing, the British Cabinet, 
like the American high command, has extruded its dis- 
semting member and should therefore be less tied to 
immobility by the need for internal compromise. And 
for another the British alternative policy has collapsed. 
The policy of conciliating Peking, which was highly 

dubious at the start, has never paid a single dividend 
and is now patently bankrupt. There may be some 
people in the Foreign Office who still cherish a faint 
hope of having something other than insults to show 
for so much forbearance ; but even they cannot still 
maintain, save perhaps for obstinacy’s sake, that the 
prospective gains of the recognition policy are other than 
quite microscopic in comparison with the harm it has 
done to relations with the United States. It needs only 
an open Communist threat to Hongkong to bring His 
Majesty’s Government helter-skelter into the American 
position. 
* 


But if the change of course waits until then, it will 
be far too late for any good to be derived from it ; 
indeed, its only fruit then will be deserved mockery. 
If it were possible, for once, to move in advance of 
events, some profit could still be earned in the currency 
of Anglo-American collaboration. The actual modifica- 
tions of British policy that would be required in any 
such efforts to achieve unity are, in fact, small. It 
would probably be necessary to abandon publicly the 
attempt to seat Communist China in the United Nations 
——but the attempt has in fact been abandoned, so the 
acknowledgment ought not to be too painful. Much 
more than actual modifications of policy, what is needed 
is a determined effort to emphasise those aspects of 
British policy which make for harmony, instead of 
harping on the differences. At the very height of the 
MacArthur crisis a story, datelined from London, 
appeared in the reputable American papers to the effect 
that, in the Japanese peace on ee the British 
Government was insisting on return of Formosa to 


the Communists, This was, indeed, turning the knife 
in the wound. Almost certainly the view expressed to 
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Mr Dulles was no more than that some day when aggres. 
sion was at an end in the Far East, Formosa should go 
back to China—a position not identical with the 
American, but not impossibly far from it. Unless they 
are off their heads British Ministers were not proposing 
to hand Formosa over to the Chinese Communists whi). 
they are killing British troops in Korea. But such a mis. 
understanding was allowed to arise, and to go uncontn- 
dicted, at a crucial time. Another example can be taken 
from the sad case of Hongkong’s trade with China. Even 
as late as last week, it was painfully obvious that the 
Prime Minister had not bothered to inform himself about 
the matter. A clearer impression of chilly indifference 
could hardly have been given—although, when the fact; 
are dug out, it can be demonstrated that the policy 
pursued has not been unreasonable. Having stirred up 
a storm in America, the British Government now has to 
accept much tighter restrictions—with all their painfu! 
and possibly dangerous consequences to Hongkong— 
than would have been necessary if they had remembered 
all the time that the Anglo-American alliance is para- 
mount and can be kept in being only by constant 
solicitude—instead of painfully waking up to tha 
obvious fact at a very late hour. 


* 


Even if the Far East were the only area of crisis in the 
world today, the case for an open British initiative of 
rapprochement with Washington would be very strong. 
It is, in fact, immensely strengthened by what is happen- 
ing in two other critical areas. One of these is that of 
raw materials. As a result of Mr Charles Wilson’s visit 
to Europe, the crucial importance of a fair distribution 
of raw materials is now more clearly realised in Washing- 
ton than ever before and the highest officials there 
are anxious to see that justice is done, But they will not 
be able to accomplish very much unless opinion in 
Washington, official and congressional, is more convinced 
than it is at present of the reliability and value of Britain 
as an ally. Mr Stokes, in going to Washington, is trying 
to catch a favourable tide ; but he will that it is 
useless for him to talk raw materials apart from high 
politics. 

The other area of crisis is the Middle East. There 
the almost incredible folly of the Persian Government 1s 
creating a very nasty situation indeed. The roles of 
Britain and America in the Middle East are, in many 
respects, the opposite of those in the Far East. It's 
not very difficult to criticise past British policy in the 
Middle East—but no easier than to point to the mis- 
fortunes and mistakes of American policy in the Far East 
that led up to the Korean affair. But in the Middle Eas 
today, as in the Far East a year ago, the essential pout 
is that the power that chiefly ts the western 
world in the area is being forced by the folly of others 
into very painful decisions and requires backing up. I 
Americans hesitate to give their support because they 
are dissatisfied with the nature and degree of the 
assistance they have received in the Far East, the answet 
is that about half as much assistance from them in the 
Middle East—the diplomatic support without even token 
forces—would orm the position. 
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move the furthest. It is doubtful whether the real 
hid of American policy—Mr Truman, Mr Acheson, 
Mr Marshall—have ever had occasion to think at all 

y about the Middle East, except in connection with 
Palestine. It is virtually certain that they do not realise 
row much mischief American policy has done in that 
area, never willing to take responsibility itself, but equally 
unready to give any help to those who do bear the 
responsibilities of the western world in that crucial area. 
There is fully as much need for a re-examination of 
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American Middle Eastern policy as there is of British 
Far Eastern policy. 

Two such points of friction could mean disaster. If 
they are allowed to drift, that is what they will mean— 
disaster to the Anglo-American alliance that is the hope 
of the world. But the very fact that the roles are 
reversed, that each government has something to ask and 
something to give, provides an opening for statesmanship. 
We must hope that enough of that noble essence exists 
both in Washington and in London. 


Fair Deal for the Danes 


[= visit of the King and Queen of Denmark to this 
country—a very welcome royal and family occasion 
—should be treated as something more than an item in 
the pageantry and ceremonial of Festival May. Such 
xcasions, of course, show London at its most friendly, 
and some Danes will have felt pleasure in the thought 
that their royal family should be the guests chosen to 
grace a unique occasion. If they are many who have 
felt this pleasure, then the visit will have helped to smooth 
away the misunderstanding between the two North Sea 
peoples that the post-war years have bred. For too long 
the Danes have seen Britain at its worst: as the cause 
of some of their most acute economic difficulties, as a 
fint-faced bargainer, with a Government that has 
proved, in matters of trade, something much less than 
comradely to fellow Socialists. If pangs of conscience on 
this score have been felt during the royal visit only 
among an instructed few in Whitehall, others who take 
a broader view will ask themselves if all has been: done 
that might have been done for this faithful ally at the 
mouth of the Baltic, direct neighbour to Russia and 
Germany, most helpless and vulnerable of the North 
Atlantic democracies, 


Such reflections have a special relevance at a moment 
when complaints about the economic policies of the 
great American ally are playing their part in British 
domestic politics. For in Danish domestic politics the 
economic policies of the great British ally are a burning 
sue. If some in this country see American free a 
prise and stockpiling as prime causes of high prices an 
industrial difficulties, most Danes see British Govern- 
ment purchasing and price stabilisation as prime causes 
of their foreign trade deficit and of the painful measures 
now being taken to rectify inflation. If the British demand 
as of right from the United States the raw materials 
needed for rearmament and full employment in the 
factories, the Danes demand from Britain as of right the 
food prices needed for full employment on their farms 
and for rearmament, as well as the coal needed for their 
homes and factories, This claim of right springs in each 
case from the feeling that traditional friends should not 
0 rigidly observe purely business considerations as to 

¢ each other’s interests. What is sauce for the 
g008e 1s sauce for the gander ; and let it be said straight 
away that the Danish case against Britain is in many 
ae sounder than the British case against the 
ricans, | 


The Danish complaint against British trade policy does 
hot need the su of political and strategic facts. 
me lat", 10, be recalled because they are so 

t to view ; especially, it seems, in argu- 
ments between the Foreign Office on the one hand and 


the Board of Trade and the Ministry of Food on the 
other. Denmark, in a few words, is for the Russians, 
in case of war, the key to the North Sea, to Norway, and 
to the envelopment of Sweden. Through the Ore Sound, 
only three miles wide at its narrowest between Zealand 
and Sweden, lies the outlet for their submarines from 
the former German ports of the eastern Baltic. Beyond, 
through the Kattegat and the Skagerrak, lies the 
route for transports and cruisers to the ports and 
former German submarine bases of Norway. Denmark 
itself is the ideal site for the landing of troops from the 
air, and to seize its airfields and ports would surely be a 
first object of Russian strategy against Western Europe. 
From Germany the road into Jutland by land lies almost 
open to the Red Army. From the strategic, as distinct 
from the political, point of view, there is no more 
important point in the continental defence system of the 
Atlantic Pact than Denmark and the waters around it. 
It is to the North Sea and the Atlantic what the Turkish 
straits are to the Agean and the Mediterranean, a bottle- 
neck which could and—in case of war—must be kept 
closed with mines and air power. 


These facts are of special significance for the British 
Government ; for the small Danish forces are largely 
dependent on this country for their training and 
equipment, for aircraft and ships. And although 
much help has been given, the present state of 
Denmark’s forces suggests that it is not enough by far. 
The air force is still negligible, inadequate for local 
defence, impotent for naval operations. The navy, 
lacking air cover, could undertake only the most limited 
coastal operations, and that in safety only by night. The 
land forces—indeed all the forces—lack men and train- 
ing because of the shortage of officers and non- 
commissioned officers. Yet, in spite of these weaknesses 
and the exposed position of their country, the Danes 
bravely decided with the Norwegians two years ago to 
throw in their lot with the nations of the Atlantic Pact. 
That was a small nation’s gesture of trust in allies ; but 
unfortunately the care of small European nations has not 
been a strong point in the foreign policy of the Labour 
Government. Indeed, one can go further and say that 
its public utterances have so far shown almost complete 
indifference to the strategic problem of the Baltic, to 
the facts that the Russians at Luebeck are already round 
the flank and at the rear of Denmark, and that the 
gateway to the North Sea is guarded by only one power, 
and that a neutral—Sweden. 


Here then are good reasons in plenty for the British 
to look to their relations with Denmark, and to ask them- 
selves whether it has been wise, or even necessary, to go 
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so far in their trading policies towards this ally as to 
run serious risks of estrangement. The root of the 
" trouble can be traced back to the very different economic 
conditions of the ‘thirties. Then, in 1933, the British 
Government browbeat the Danes into buying British 
coal, for which markets had to be found at any price. 
Agreement to buy 80 per cent of their annual require- 
ments from Britain—instead of from Germany and 
Poland—was the condition for buyi Denmark's butter, 
bacon and eggs. Since then—excluding the six years of 
war—the farmers of Denmark have produced almost 
exclusively for the British market and the principal 
industry of the country has been tied to the British 
economy. They aimed at producing a high quality of 
butter and eggs, basing their methods and costs of pro- 
duction on the knowledge that the best produce 
could be sold at good prices in the free British market. 
Those were days when people worried about the 
taste of butter and the freshness of eggs, paid attention to 
grading and quality, and were free to choose Danish 
bacon if they preferred it. Secure in this special market, 
Danish farmers per- 
sisted in their quality 
production, even when 
the prices of their 
imported feeding stuffs 
rose far above the low 
levels of the “twenties. 
A pattern of produc- 
tion and trade was 
created in which 80 
per cent of Denmark’s 
agricultural § exports 
came to this country, 
with Germany — and 
occasionally the United 
States —as the only 
alternative market. 
During the war 
occupied Denmark ate 
butter in order to keep 
it from the Germans ; 
before the war it had 
eaten margarine to 
keep butter for the British— much as the British 
now make do with old cars so as to 
mew ones abroad. When peace came this thrifty 
habit could be restored and exports to Britain 
maintained only by imposing food rationing. The 
Danes had settled down to three years of this 
form of austerity when the British fuel crisis 
and the devaluation of the pound between them 
created a new situation. Denmark devalued, too, and 
immediately the price in Danish currency of imported 
feeding stuffs (which are absolutely essential to Danish 
“factory ” methods of agriculture) rose by 44 per cent. 
The British Government, relying on the inability of the 
Germans to buy from Denmark at this time, refused to 
raise the prices it would pay for the finished produce, 
although at the same time it was permitting—indeed, 
encouraging—a rise in the export price of the coal that 
the Danes bought from this country. The Danish 
Government watched helplessly a simultaneous rise in 
its farmers’ costs of production and fall in the value of 
its exports. Since September, 1949, the prices of Danish 
imports have risen by 54 per cent while those of exports 
have fallen. This is not the result of any blind economic 
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forces but of quite deliberate—though perhaps unco. 
ordinated—decisions by the British Government. 


A point has now been reached where the Danish 
Government is struggling to reduce a visible 
trade deficit with the United States of $427 million ang 
to stop the spiral of inflation resulting from the tying 
of wages and salaries to a rising internal price index 
(275 now against 216 just before devaluation). Alrea 
there has been one round of drastic measures— increased 
taxation, compulsory savings, increased railway fares— 
and another is about to begin, with restriction of credits 
and a cut in subsidies for new housing. All that London 
has been willing to do to help has been to increase jts 
buying price for butter and bacon by 74 per cent, whik 
the selling price of British coal has been going up by 
20 to 2§ per cent. To make things worse, only 700.00 
tons of British coal are to be spared this year agains 
the 4,200,000 tons the Danes require. 


British officials can put“ strong arguments for 
every decision that has taken. Nevertheless, the 
story as a whole js 
a deplorable one of a 
strong country knov- 
ingly inflicting 
economic hardship on 
a weak Denmark has 
felt the cutting edge 
of the same British 
policy whose blunt 
edge made no in- 
pression on Argen- 
tina. Its farmers have 
been faced with a 
attitude that has sub- 
ordinated all other con- 
siderations to the aim 
of keeping down the 
British cost of living 
and keeping Commor- 
wealth producers 
sweet. If the coal that 
Denmark needs had 
been available, and at 
a reasonable price, the predicament would have been 
less acute. As things are, its people face a new period 
of austerity and difficulty at a time when it is being 
asked to rearm for the common defence. And at the root 
of the difficulties it sees a British policy which, from 
the eastern side of the North Sea, looks uncommonly 
like national socialism. 

Without drastic changes in the British Governments 
buying methods and polici ich are, unfortunately, 
as unlikely as they would be justified—no quick remedy 
for the economic side of Anglo-Danish relations is likely 
to be found ; but the question should be asked whethet 
some more could not be done to help Denmark 0 
securing armaments which, with its payments difficulties 
it will be unable to buy abroad. It should surely b 
possible, either within or outside the mutual aid plens 
of Nato, to give or lend British naval vessels and ¢quP- 
ment, to make the purchase of fighter aircraft easier, and 
generally to assist Denmark in speeding up ‘ 
str ing of so crucial a position. Even to discuss 
such aid would show good will and generosity towart 
an ally which values the British connection more highly 
than any other, 
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Town Planners’ Apology 


R DALTON has presented to Parliament a pro- 
LD gress report on the work of the Ministry of Town 
and Country Planning*, covering the eight years (1943- 
s1) of its existence as a separate department. The docu- 
ment is a comprehensive apologia pro vita sua, written 
more in sorrow than in anger by a Ministry whose actions 
have long required a considerable amount of both 
explanation and justification, This report meets, at any 
rate, the need for explanation. The organisation and 
work of the Ministry, the nature of the planning process, 
and the policies pursued in various fields are set down 
lucidly and in detail. 

Moreover, criticism is beguiled by the sweet reason- 
ableness with which it is all written. One by one the 
problems and difficulties of town and country planning 
in postwar Britain are patiently expounded, until the 
reader starts to believe that in all the circumstances the 
Ministry has done well to get anything done at all. 
Throughout, emphasis is laid on the great number of 
interests which have to be consulted and, if possible, 
reconciled. This applies when a planning scheme is 
being drawn up or the use of a particular piece of land 
has to be settled. It is hammered home that Britain is 
a crowded island, which since the war has become a 
great deal more crowded. More land than ever before 
is needed by the local authorities for housing, by the 
public for recreation, by the armed forces for training 
and defence purposes, by mineral undertakings and 
public utilities for economic development ; at the same 
time the protection of good agricultural land has become, 
for the first time, an article of public policy. These 
facts explain why some planning decisions take a long 
time to be reached, and why some interests are often 
aggrieved by the decision—and blame the Ministry. 


The report also explains patiently how it is that pro- 
gress with many planning projects, such as the building 
of new towns and the redevelopment of the “ blitzed ” 
city centres, has been so woefully slow. The main 
teason given is, of course, that the building of new 
houses on accessible sites and of factories needed for the 
export drive had to be given a prior claim on the 
resources of the construction industries. In addition, it 
is pointed out that a great deal of preliminary work is 
necessary before major projects can be started, and that 
at least they are now ready to be pushed ahead rapidly 
when the signal is given. 

The planning machinery itself, it is asserted, is run- 
fing reasonably smoothly. The time taken in deciding 
planning applications has been speeded up, and county 
councils have delegated a large part of their work to 


county districts or to area committees. The number 
of appeals to the Mini against local planning 
Ms (inevitably large in the first years following 


the 1947 Act) fell to 3,168 in 1950. A considerable 
Number of these appeals concerned the building of 
single houses in districts, and the Ministry has 
rae urged local authorities to give permission more 
ico, {0r this type of development. Generally, the 

istry has been lenient by comparison with the more 
“ealous local authorities, some of whom have protested 
“Bainst the removal of planning controls over farm build- 
‘Ags and over modest extensions to private dwellings— 
a en Sere Cee 


* “Town and Country Planning,” 1943-51. HMSO. 5s. 


Dr Dalton’s “ experiment in freedom.” Local develop- 
ment plans are now nearing completion and, once they 
have been approved, there should be much less uncer- 
tainty and delay in the operation of planning control. 


All in all the Ministry can claim that it has acted 
with care and caution and a readiness to compromise. 
For a Government department to be so modest about its 
achievements and so realistic about its difficulties is with- 
out doubt a sign of grace. But it gives rise to an awkward 
question. If the Ministry’s scope for positive action is 
so small, why should its powers be so large? This 
elaborate planning machinery was set up and armed 
with very considerable powers on the plea that it was 
going to achieve great things in the work of physical 
reconstruction. It now comes before the public to plead 
that economic scarcities prevent its plans from being 
executed, and that it is led a dog’s life by the difficulties 
of arbitrating over land use. The public may well feel 
sympathetic towards this recital. But it is bound to want 
to know what it is getting in exchange for its money and 
for the very considerable disturbance which the plan- 
ning authorities and their auxiliary, the Central Land 
Board (whose activities this report is not called on to 
justify), are causing. 


* 


This question is not faced in the report. Nevertheless, 
an implicit reply is offered to it. The claim seems to be 
that, although town planning may not have achieved 
much in a positive way to date, yet it will do so in the 
future. The main Planning Act has been in force for less 
than three years, and the local development schemes are 
not yet operative. Everything is almost ready for a great 
move forward in physical reconstruction when the signal 
is given. The trouble is to know when the signal will be 
given, and the economic requirements of rearmament 
make the answer more dubious than ever. Moreover, 
there is something rather woeful about the game of see- 
saw which the Ministry has played with the other Govern- 
ment departments. After much bargaining, {4,000,000 
has been set aside this year for a start on the reconstruc- 
tion of all the “ blitzed ” cities of England, and the output 
of houses in the twelve new towns had reached (by the 
end of 1950) a combined total of 592, with 2,465 houses 
under construction. These are paltry results in terms of 
the enormous amount of planning and preparations which 
have gone towards these projects, and the high cost of 
overheads and staff connected with them. What is worse 
is that these programmes are only too likely to be cut 
back again as they were in 1948. 


The Ministry cannot, of course, be blamed for the 
successive economic crises through which the nation is 
passing. It can be blamed for not knowing the meaning 
of effective priority. If the new towns, for instance, are 
worth having at all, then they are worth building at the 
cost of a cut in housing programmes in other parts of the 
country (a point which Dr Dalton at last seems to be 
realising). To build them in tiny fits and starts is both 
frustrating and costly, although the latter point is 
obscured by the elastic channels through which they are 
financed. The same point applies to the reconstruction 
of city centres. Alternatively, if these things are impos- 
sible luxuries, then they should not be undertaken at all. 
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A Ministry which spends its energies on carefully doling 
out resources among a multitude of projects, and calling 
for a fresh plan with every change in the economic breeze, 
can hardly expect to get things done. 

A second defence which the Ministry can put forward 
is that, as Dr Dalton says in his preface, “‘ the benefits of 
planning lie almost as much in what is not done as in what 
is done.” This may well be so. But it is the very point 
on which the citizen wants more reassurance than the 
present report is able to give him. The routine work of 
planning administration mainly impinges on the citizen 
in a negative sense. It restrains him, on occasion, from 
doing what he wants with his land and buildings on the 
grounds that the final result will be in the general social 
interest. Inevitably, the benefits of town and country 
planning are slow to emerge. It is not fair to pass judg- 
ment on the regulatory aspects of town planning until 
the local development plans have begun to take shape— 
in practice (not on paper). But at least the planning 
authorities should bear in mind that, the less they have 
to show in the way of spectacular achievements, the more 
important it is that the routine administration of planning 
controls should be seen to yield a social dividend. 

Dr Dalton is not unconscious of this need. To take 
one example, it emerges, strangely enough, that the pro- 
tectors of rural beauty have got more justice out of the 
Ministry than is often supposed. The section on 
“ Amenity ” is the most persuasive in the report. The 
Ministry is doing a great deal to ensure that mineral 
workings do not harm the rural scene more than is un- 

avoidable, that the Service departments waive their more 
unreasonable demands, and that woodlands are saved 
from unnecessary felling. 


The Ministry has also been, on the whole, sympathetic 


towards the protection of good farmland—not all of 
which, of course, can be saved from development. It 
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regards the “ lack of balance between town and country ” 
in prewar years as a principal justification for its own 


existence. It has turned down some sites for new towns 
and has greatly modified the acreage of those sites which 
have been chosen, so as to reduce interference with 
farming. It has urged local authorities to accept 
increased building costs in some circumstances as the 
price of protecting better farmland. 


This policy illustrates, however, the grave economic 
difficulties which attach to deciding land use by admini- 
strative decision. It is easy to lay down principles, 
but to decide actual cases rightly involves (at 
the least) an enormous collation of information, 
Moreover, social interests are also involved (is it 
worth uprooting a few farmers to give a lot of 
townsmen a little more space and comfort each?), 
and the most the Ministry has achieved is a sor 
of rough scale of priorities, which may, in fact, make 
much less economic and social sense than appears super- 
ficially. It is small wonder that the Ministry groans 
somewhat under the weight of its responsibilities—but, 
after all, the Government did ask to be given them. 


It is clear that the Ministry’s optimism about the 
future, and faith in the of its own plans, is quite 
unimpaired. For instance, report’s section about 
London, after admitting that little has been done 
as yet to carry out the policy of the London 
plans ends smugly on the note that fresh plans 
are available for achieving these objectives. But does 
the Ministry really believe that in present circumstances 
it can achieve them? If not, it should give up this 
planning and replanning in a vacuum. Confidence in 
the future is a poor compensation for ineffectiveness 
in the past. The real question for the Ministry to con- 
sider is whether its capacities match its powers and 
responsibilities. 


Funds and Faith for Israel 


(By Our Special Correspondent) 


N May toth, Israel’s Independence Day, Mr Ben 
Gurion, the Prime Minister, gave a command per- 
formance in New York. At the request of American 
Jewry, which has undertaken to run a powerful new 
campaign for funds provided that Israel will send over 
every available orator, he inaugurated in Madison Square 
Garden a drive in aid of a bond issue of $500 million 
for Israel. This sum is one third of the cost of an 
economic development plan which the state hopes to 
carry out in three years, if world supplies of capital equip- 
ment allow. The remaining two equal thirds will be 
sought, the one from gifts and grants-in-aid (chiefly from 
the United States also) and the other in loans to be raised 
in Israel itself and in the Old World. 


The bond drive must not be confused, therefore, with 
the United Jewish Appeal for money gifts which is made 
annually in America—an appeal which yielded $150 
million in 1948, just under $100 million in 1949 and 
between $70 million and $80 million in 1950, about 
two-thirds of which went to Israel. That appeal is in 
progress also. The bond drive is an extra and a new 
departure. Whether it will clash with and reduce out- 
right gifts is a matter of speculation and controversy. It 


may well not do so while it enjoys the flush of novelty and 
of the American armament boom ; but at a later stage 
the one method caf hardly fail to impair the other. 
This consideration, however, is brushed aside by the 
Israeli Treasury. The force of circumstances—a sheet 
shortage of resources—has driven that body into a policy 
that looks no further than rounding the next bend ; the 
problems of 1952 lie beyond it—and can wait. Here is 
one aspect, probably the most important, of the strange 
compendium of financial stringency, efficient organis:- 
tion, thrusting determination, narrow preoccupation with 
self, hard work, sleight-of-hand, pride of achievement 
and See grombling. thet: makes: wp the sccoe in Isr! 
today. 
_ The financial crisis constitutes the black side of this 
jumbled picture. How are the country’s international 
payments to be made to balance year by year if national 
policy demands the continued admittance of flocks of 
Jews at present living in actual, or imagined, insecurity ? 
In the year October, 1949, to September, 1950, neatly 
173,000 arrived ; there are likely to be a further 200,000 
in the current At present prices, very 


150,000 new immigrants send the import bill up by £119 
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nillion. Now, and for the next few years, local produc- 
‘ivity, though it is beginning to increase fairly rapidly 
in agriculture and fisheries, cannot keep pace with such 
figure. Must the ingathering continue without limit ? 
“Yes,” says a majority, “for we have missed so many 
hances that we cannot leave a single life exposed to 
danger.” Nevertheless, there appears this year in a 
Jewish Agency document the important phrase that “as 
long as immigration from Iraq proceeds at its quickened 
tempo, the Jewish Agency will be compelled to make a 
emporary cut in immigration from other countries.” 

But even if some such brake is applied, it seems clear 
that the admittance of 150,000 a year is planned for some 
years to come and that international payments must 
therefore continue to be balanced by extraordinary 
means. As the accompanying table shows, last year’s 
principal balancing factors were the proceeds of the 
American United Jewish Appeal, drawings on loans-made 
by the American Export-Import Bank, drawings on the 
sterling balances still remaining from wartime, and—last 
but not least—an item known as “ imports without pay- 
ment,” which includes a variety of arbitrarily valued 
goods ranging from food parcels and private capital 
investments in kind to consignments of goods from 
“good uncles,” which importers have been permitted to 
acquire provided that in so doing they make no call on 
the Treasury for foreign exchange. In planning for 1951 
the Treasury is still hoping that the ¢ at which the 
total international balance is struck not exceed the 
1950 figure by more than 10 per cent. But where are 
the extra assets to come from ? One item will be an all 
but final £9,000,000 from the sterling balances ; these 
will peter out in February, 1952. The “ imports without 
payment” device has been misused and. has had to be 
curtailed. Some of the $135 million lent by the 
Export-Import Bank is still available. Nevertheless a 
simple piece of arithnuetic shows that even a United 
Jewish contribution at the 1949 level (the rate attained 
in the first three months of this year) will not fill the gap. 
The importance of the bond issue—and of a drive that 
is extra to, and not a replacement of, the older gift appeal 
—is self-evident. By July 4, when the wealthy American 
citizen disappears on holiday, the shape of Israel’s pros- 


pects for this year and mext should be fairly clearly 
discernible, . 


Inside the country, nearly all that good planning and 
hard work can do to mitigate the unbalance is being 
done. Capital investment is being directed as far as 
possible into channels that will quickly reduce the import 
bill. So far, this policy’s most impressive success is in 
the field of irrigation, achieved, to date, entirely from 
4 persevering boring of deep wells. Thanks to this effort, 


agricultural production rose in 1950 by 40 per cent over 
the 1949 figure. Another i ive sight is the instan- 


taneous use of the contributed by the new 
immigrant. Transferred within days of his xival to a 
Yrcalled “ transit camp” which is in fact a work camp, 
's set to carn good wages (paid to him by the Jewish 
Agency out of American charity) which buy him his food 
ys rock aca. teteanem: foe this: he: tesraccs hillsides; 
S, plants trees, lays waterpipes—in general, 
the foundations of more a ty. The army, which 
unknowsea ey ine state of armistice lasts—mops up 
unknown and excessive amounts of the nation’s weal 
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and manpower, makes up for some of this by giving 
at least nine months of its two-year term of conscription 
to agricultural training. Plans are also laid, of course, 
for greater production of exports, but, by comparison 
with the annual rise in the import bill, the increase in 
these is still negligible. Many projects are held up 
through world shortages of raw materials. The bulk of 
export proceeds still comes from two old standbys, citrus 
fruits and industrial diamonds, which together made up 
£19,000,000 out of the £112.5 million worth of exports 
in 1950. The difficulty of finding markets for industrial 
goods manufactured at an inflated and rising cost of 
pence has therefore not yet become apparent, but 
it . 


IsRAEL : BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 1950 


£1000,000 
Credit Debit 
Current account :— 
Puree eee Tennets oc. . sn ccinecickscass cvs 13-2 92-4 
SIE. She cas oad W06 Unle waa cer ae od é when 0-9 10-6 
Ms cwevanlcdtscedeedawcet bedi sy eebne 1-2 1-0 
Interest and dividends ............0.-e0eee. ko 0-5 
EEC LEI IR IIT OEE CAS 8-5 8-9 
Total current account ..............-. 23-8 113-4 
Transfers of capital and Remittances :— 
Cupar OW MUNN IS o's wb boc Sc decctaccsce 18-9 
Releases from sterling balances ............. 14-9 
Drawings on Export-Import Bank loans ..... 16-2 
Imports without payment ................4. 18-3 
CPE COMECR! IMMOTE ons ccivncensceecesceede 21-3 


Total transfers of capital and remittances .. 89-6 Nil 


NN DO ns rein bd oaks kde s 113-4 113-4 


pcre enna i ee 


Whichever way the financial planner turns, he en- 
counters some new difficulty that throws him back to 
the problem of how to balance payments if large-scale 
immigration continues. For instance, his “ imports with- 
out payments ” scheme, which looked so promising, has 
turned out to be like one of those new drugs which pro- 
duce one disease while relieving another ; it entailed pur- 
chases of dollars on the free market that have helped 
to weaken the value of the Israel pound. The weakening 
has also been caused by using for purchases of capital 
equipment some of the foreign exchange set aside as 
backing for the currency. ‘“ Our productivity must be 
our cover,” proclaims the Treasury, and, so saying, has 
allowed a cover which stood at {28.3 million as against 
circulation of £50 million in December, 1949, to slide 
to £5.01 million as against a circulation of {£83.47 
million in mid-April, 1950. Inflationary spectres loom 
everywhere. Already in February the Government had 
failed to resist a demand for wage increases by the metal 
workers. Since then countless other trades have been 
applying the screw. Wage demands now abound, and 
no political party wishes to gainsay them with elections 
due on July 30th. The inflationary spiral is mounting. 

Yet, despite the weaknesses—the loss of confidence 
in the Israeli pound on the international market, the 
inflation, the mounting cost of production and the uncer- 
tainty about how international payments can be made 
to balance unless American Jewry pays—there is some- 
thing jaunty, wholesome and invigorating about the 
scene inside Israel. It is a rare sight in the world today 
to see so many people who are confident that they are 


better off than they used to be: A majority are still 
living in a state of wonderment and pleasure at nation- 
hood, a status which few of them expected nearly so soon. 
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The fact that rations are not always honoured is prob- 
ably the chief cause of any failure of internal confidence 
in the currency ; but this is mitigated by such devices 
as the sale of dollar-linked savings bonds, redeemable in 
dollars in eight years’ time. 


Of course there is grumbling at the austerity and the 
shortages. Shop shelves are empty except of goods for 
which coupons are needed. Of course there is a flourish- 
ing black market in a land where requirements range from 
those of an ex-German to those of an ex-Yemenite ; the 
latter does not need his soap and clothing coupons and 
sells them at once. There is endless exasperation at the 
most uncomfortable pressure on public services—tele- 
phones, buses, even water in the town of Tel Aviv. 
There is serious overcrowding in the cities, but there will 
be plenty of room in the countryside if, as is planned, 
there is intensive immigration and cultivation. The new 
agricultural settlements lie cheek by jowl in the strategic 
areas—notably in the Jerusalem corridor. The road to 
Jerusalem must never be threatened again. But else- 
where, and notably in the pleasant rolling country 
between Beersheba and the Jerusalem road, it is possible 
to drive for miles without meeting a soul. There is no 
real demand or need for lebensraum, and if—as is 
expected—the expansionist (Heruth) party loses seats at 
the July polls, it will show that the Israelis realise this. 


In contrast to all other middle Eastern countries 
except Turkey, here is a people that does not procras- 
tinate. It does not merely plan “development”; it 
works at it. Developments in embryo are visible every- 
where. Some of them, already in operation, show what 
can be done, even with a desert, as soon as money, pur- 
pese and technical skill work hand in hand. No one 
contemplates failure. If the citizen of Israel grasps the 
precarious nature of his country’s financial position 
(which is rare) he does not despair at the thought of it. 
For does he not hold the joker? What sort of a figure 
would American Jewry cut if it were to let him down? 


NOTES 


New British Warning to Teheran 


The breach between the British and the Persian Govern- 
ment is now in the open. Amiable reiterations of the 
interests of both governments in “ maintaining good relations 
and in consolidating the ties of friendship” no longer even 
attempt to hide the deepening bitterness. During the past 
three months Teheran statements when read in London have 
appeared unrealistic and unreasonable while London declara- 
tions have apparently been received in a similar manner in 
Persia. Exchanges which have brought the breach into the 
open began on May 8th when the Anglo-Iranian Oil Com- 
pany made a proper request to the Persian Government to 
submit their differences to arbitration in accordance with the 
terms of the concession. Before the Persian Government 
had had time to consider this proposal, the Persian Ambassa- 
dor in London delivered a note to the Foreign Secretary 
which in the strongest terms rejects the demand for arbitra- 
tion and suggests that international bodies such as the Hague 
Court have no right to interfere in what Persia considers to 
be “a purely domestic matter.” The Ambassador refused 
to discuss with Mr Morrison the terms of the Note on future 
developments and the methods Dr Mossodegh’s Govern- 
ment proposes to employ in making “the necessary arrange- 
ments for enforcing the nationalisation law.” It seems quite 
useless to point out to the men now in power in Teheran that 


OF 
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There is one serious shortcoming, besides the financial 
weakness, in Israel’s make-up: that is the proverbja) 
inability of Jewry to see the other fellow’s point of view 
Israel earnestly wishes to be a good neighbour. “ Aboy. 
all, we need peace with the Arabs.” But the man who 
says so will simultaneously proclaim that his country 
needs, deserves and must have a $150 million grant-in. 
aid from the American Government, and that it is no 
concern of his if this figure is out of proportion to tha 
granted to any other Middle Eastern state. Again he 
will say (while treading down ex-Arab vines in his eager- 
ness to show off his tractor) that compensation can never 
be paid to people who ran away. He sees in resumed 
réfations with his neighbours only the advantage to him- 
self. Their feelings seem to be outside the range of his 
imagination. His vision is narrowed still further by . 
disastrous shortage of foreign books, foreign newspapers 
and facilities for foreign travel, all denied to him on 
account of the lack of ee exchange. He is living in 
a box. Nationhood, therefore, has hardly a chance to 
cure him of his age-long obtuseness in human relations 
with non-Jews. 


Of all the speculations about Israel in which the mind 
can indulge, one of the most interesting and important 
is: what kind of a people is now being formed there? 
Will its standards fall from the would-be American 
towards the Oriental if all its people are for years forced 
to exist in conditions of severe scarcity of goods and 
services? The more backward newcomers from Asia 
and Africa are proving quick to adopt the superficial 
traits of the West, but are they picking up what is best 
in its way of life? They are breedng far faster than the 
ex-Germans. Will the children of the two stocks, who 
are inevitably the mixers, gravitate towards the higher 
or the lower standard? No one can tell what sort of 
a mixture will, in a generation, emerge from the crucible. 
The only fact that is certain at the present stage is that 
American Jewry will have to keep on buying bonds if it 
wishes to find out. 


THE WEEK 


they voluntarily conceded certain small sovereign rights 
when they signed the concession in 1933. 

The British Government is seriously hampered in any 
action it may wish to take by the fact that it is extremely 
difficult, if not quite impossible, to talk to the hotheaded 
men now in power in Teheran. London is also gravely dis- 
turbed by lack of sympathy and moral support from Wash- 
ington. However, the issues at stake for Britain, the 
Atlantic Powers and, incidentally, Persia are so great that 
the Foreign Secretary has—with Cabinet approval—drafted 
a reply to the latest Persian Note hinting that if the Teheran 
Government attempts to take over the installations on the 
petroleum fields or the refinery at Abadan then the British 
Government will resist such action by force. It is no secret 
that there are sufficient numbers of British troops and aircralt 
in the Middle East to make such an operation possible. The 
British Government has carefully weighed all the possible 
consequences of the use of British troops, which include 
Communist disturbances in Teheran and troop movements 
on the northern frontier. It still believes force will not be 
necessary but it has rightly decided that unless some firm 
attempt be made to control the irresponsible Nationalists 
now in power in Teheran they will not only destroy the" 


on country but inflame the whole of the Arab Middle 
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The British at Strasbourg 


The European Assembly now meeting at Strasbourg 
resents on the surface a smooth and unusually business- 
like appearance. “ Settling down,” it seems to suggest: 


«accepting the limitations of international action and culti- 
vating the possibilities that remain.” Its agenda is precise 
and well-documented, covering specific issues such as 
should warm the heart of the most frigid anti-federalist ; a 
report from the OEEC (true, it reveals nothing new and 
recommends no useful line of action, but contact has been 
established); a project for integrating European transport ; 
, solid survey of full employment and the current problems 
of inflation ; the Pfimlin plan for European agriculture ; 
and others. 

As its agenda has come down to earth, sO its scope as 
, consultative body, which wields influence rather than 
legislative power, has been given new promise. Western 
Germany is now a full member ; and M. Spaak as well as 
M. Schuman can claim credit for bringing Germans and 
French into a joint enterprise. Simultaneously, some move 
has now been taken towards forging the transatlantic link 
to which the British have clung so strongly in formulating 
their attitude to Europe. America and Canada are to be 
invited, if the Assembly follows the recommendations of its 
Ministers, to send representatives to the October session 
of the Assembly ; and there is an interesting proposal to 
form a resources and purchasing board which could repre- 
sent western Europe as a whole before the producers of 
raw materials. 


So much for the surface. The deep waters remain as 
troubled as they have ever been. Most of the Europeans 
have retreated into what is called the functional approach ; 
but they have done so in the hope, if not the belief, that 
this is merely a longer way to their ultimate goal—federal 
union for Europe with British participation. As things 
stand at present, this is a hopeless underestimation of the 
Labour Government’s rooted antipathy to any form of 
supra-national arrangements with Europe. And it would be 
rash to expect much more in practice from the Conserva- 
tives. The Continent should have been warned by Lord 
Henderson’s objection last week to Dr Adenauer’s proposal 
for a “European” solution of the refugee problem. The 
truth is that “ functional” means to Britain “ inter-govern- 
mental” in the style of the OEEC; “functional” to the 
Continentals is exemplified by the Schuman Plan. 


Sooner or later, this must lead to a clash, more disillu- 
sioning perhaps even than the initial impact of British 
scepticism on the early ambitions of the federalists. The 
full realisation of the gulf may dawn in the current debate 
on the amendments to the Statute ; it may only emerge bit 
by bit as each attempt to set up a supra-national agency is 
frustrated. The obligation is on Britain to deflect some of 
the disappointment by a gesture with which it would finally 
accept the need for some European gathering with real 
influence if not with real powers. A Socialist M.P., Mr 
Anthony Crosland, has suggested that the Committee of 
Ministers of the Council o Europe and the ministerial 
council of the OREC should be amalgamated. 


* x * 


Teeth, Spectacles and Pensions 


At the cost of an extra £4,000,000 on pensions this 
fe. and the promise to re-examine the health service 
hee again in 1954, Mr Gaitskell has secured the passage 
oe the Commons of the two measures, the Health 
*rvice Bill and the National Insurance Bill, which embody 

~ parts of his Budget that were criticised from his own 
ia benches. With his flanks reasonably secure he will 
ae be able to concentrate, after Whitsun, on the Tory 
tacks on the committee stage of the Finance Bill. 
his has required some difficult Parliamentary manccuvring 
ich bears the stamp of Mr Attlee’s own skill. No sooner 
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had the tumult on the committee stage of the National 
Health Service Bill died down, leaving the Parliamentary 
Labour Party shocked and anxious, than the Government 
had to face more trouble on the committee stage of the 
National Insurance Bill. This time, moreover, the pressure 
came, not from Mr Bevan and his associates, but from a 
group of trade unionists who stand well to the right, and 
who had been urging an extension of the higher pension 
rates ever since Budget Day. 


The danger in this situation was that if the Government 
stood firm, and refused any extension of the pension increases, 
the trade unionists would be driven into the lobby, or at 
least would abstain from voting, alongside a gleeful Mr 
Bevan. Mr Attlee knows that the Bevanites, who so far 
ate almost exclusively left-wing intellectuals, want nothing 
more than a common front with the trade union wing on 
some immediate issue, and he decided to compromise. 
Together with Mr Gaitskell and Dr Summerskill, the 
Minister of National Insurance, he met a delegation ol 
members concerned with the pension increases, and on 
Wednesday the Government yielded by extending the benefits 
to a wider range of pensioners. (In brief, people who have 
reached the pensionable age of 65 for a man and 60 for a 
woman by the time the new rates come in will be eligible 
for them on retirement. People who reach pensionable age 
later will have to work for the higher rates—or wait five 
years.) In this way the threatened protest in the Chamber 
was averted, and a rebuff dealt to Mr Bevan, who got nothing 
for his denunciations of the health service charges, while 
the cautious men who pressed the pensions demand got a 
good deal. 


* ” * 
Being “Lavish” 


The concessions on old age pensions, announced by Dr 
Summerskill, Minister of National Insurance, do not go as 
far as the Labour critics would have liked. They will also, 
by distinguishing between people who reach pensionable age 
before and after the day that the new rates ceme into force, 
create anomalies which will lead to considerable discontent 
—and possibly renewed pressure for higher rates all round. 
But the concessions show once again what strength the 
pensioners’ case can muster at Westminster. 


Yet the steadily increasing burden of old age pensions has 
been emphasised from the Beveridge report onwards. 
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Recently, the Government actuary, in his report on the 
financial provisions of the new Bill, stated that the subsidies 
from the Exchequer will, in twenty-five years’ time, have to 
be larger than was contemplated when the Act of 1946 was 
passed. And this is true although he has been instructed to 
assume an average unemployment rate of 4 per cent instead 
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of 84 per cent. The accom diagram clearly shows the 


g burden on the er. It gives, for selected 

rs up to 1977-78, the total income that the national 
insurance fund will need to meet its estimated expenditure ; 
and it shows that, whereas contributions from employers and 
employees remain fairly constant, the Exchequer payments 
needed to keep the fund in balance rise rapidly. 

Everybody deplores the existence of poverty in old age. 
The lot of the retired miner, whose circumstances often make 
it impossible for him to go on earning after reaching pension- 
able age, has been eloquently pleaded recently. But it cannot 
too often be stressed that to increase the contributory 
pensions of the poor by a few shillings also means 
increasing the pensions of all those who are already 
adequately and even comfortably off. In 1954 the whole 
insurance scheme is to be reviewed, and then the time may 
come for both pensions and contributions to be altered in 
the light of the changed value of — In the meantime, 
the poverty of old age pensioners should be relieved in the 
same way as is poverty among other sections of the com- 
munity, that is, through the national assistance scheme— 
by which, incidentally, relief can be given more speedily than 
by changes in pensions. The warning of the Beveridge report 
ought to be recalled: 

It is dangerous to be in any way lavish to old age, until 


adequate provision has been assured for all other vital 
needs. 


* * * 


The Place of Assistance 


The recent debates in the House of Commons have thrown 
into relief the position of the National Assistance Board in 
the coming months. Last week a Conservative member, who 
obtained some Labour support, sought to impose on some 
machinery other than the Board the task of deciding whether 
a person should be allowed a grant towards the charges for 
false teeth and spectacles. A similar point was argued before, 
when the Board was made the instrument for assessing the 
“net disposable” income of a person applying for free 
legal aid. But in the present debates a clear division of 
opinion is apparent over the summoning of the Assistance 
Board into the national health service. The Conservatives’ 
attitude is that ad hoc machinery should be set up to deal 
with the claims for grants to meet the charges. Their view 
is that the obligation to apply to the Assistance Board will 
deter many people with just claims to grants from making 
them. Their objection is not to the charges but to the 
method of avoiding hardship, which, in their view, will not 
be successful. Yet no other body has the organisation and 
skill possessed by the Assistance Board for assessing applica- 
tions for financial help. The great virtue of the Board is 
that it works to national scales of relief but has wide dis- 
cretionary powers in individual cases. 


The Labour objection to the Board is much more funda- 
mental. It is based on the re-entry of the means test, albeit 
under another name and far more generously applied, into 
the social services. This objection is very natural. 
whole purpose of the Beveridge report and the legislation 
following from it was to , as of right, benefits and 
pensions adequate for subsistence and a comprehensive health 
service available to everyone. National assistance was to 
have a strictly limited i ing scope. Instead, basic 
assistance payments will soon be higher than sickness and 
unemployment benefits and “elderly” people’s pensions, 
and now the assistance principle is being introduced into 
the health service. 

Yet, once again, there is no alternative. The assumptions 
underlying the legislation of 1946-48 were that peace would 
Be Te oe ee As it is, 

wi new rearmament pr mounting 
inflation, the country will have to accept the extension of the 
assistance scheme, and consequently the return of the means 
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test, as the only way of keeping Government expenditure 
wi bounds and at the same time relieving the worst 
hardships. 


* * * 


Health Service Savings 


After its stormy pas: through the House of Common; 
the new National Health Service Bill has gone to the Hous 
of Lords, where it received its second reading on Wednesday, 
The only big change made in the Bill in the Commons cap. 
not be said to have improved it. This is the new clause 
restricting the duration of the charges for false teeth ang 
spectacles until April, 1954, unless they are continued by 
affirmative resolution of both Houses for further periods ¢ 
one year at a time. The clause was moved by the Governmen: 
in an attempt to placate the dissidents of its own party. It can 
have point only if by April, 1954, the country’s finances wi] 
be able to bear a further increase in expenditure on the 
health seryice without the charges ; or if there is a reduction 
in the cost of running the hospitals ; or if the £25 million 
to be saved by the charges in a full year can be found by 
economies elsewhere in the service. 


None of these possibilities is at all likely. The cost of 
the hospital service is virtually bound to go on increasing, 
particularly as such a large part of it is made up of salaries 
and wages, which will tend to rise with the cost of living. If 
the general practitioners’ claim to a higher capitation fee is 
granted, another {7,000,000 will have to be found this year. 

that the clause will do is to create uncertainty when 
hospital committees and boards are drawing up their budgets 
for 1954-55, which they will be doing in the autumn of 
1953. If the clause is to do any good, the enforced renewal 
of the charges should be made the occasion for a more radical 
review of the health service. Clapping a charge on false 
teeth will not re-establish the priority of the local authorities’ 
dental services for mothers and children. If a limit is to be 
maintained on the total cost of the health service—so that 
some needs will have to be left unfulfilled—a system of 
riorities will have to be established. The method oi 
financing the health service should be recast with this object 
in view. 


* * * 


Morale in Korea 


While the debate on policy between the Truman 
Administration and General MacArthur s on before 3 
Congressional Committee, the United Nations forces 1 
Korea are fighting a war as tough and bitter as any of mode 
times. The Chinese Communists’ will to gain decisive victory 
is apparently still unimpaired, and their plan seems to be 
to launch a series .of offensives in the hope of breaking 
through the Allied lines or wearing down the resistance o! 
General van Fleet’s army. The first blow was parried and 
ended in an Allied success, but not until after the Allied line 
had been severely hammered. At the moment there is a lull. 
and the member nations’ forces can claim considerable 
success in repelling a mass onslaught on their line. In this 
action the Gloucester Regiment suffered heavy losses in st 
gallant stand on Hill 235, which symbolised the very nature o! 
this strange campaign. This great action of a British unit 
the common cause has been ised by a United States 
Presidential unit citation which declared that the “ indomt: 
able spirit and heroism of the famous Gloucestershire batt 
lion will long be remembered as an outstanding example ¢l 
courage and determination by all freedom-loving people. 

General Marshall has now put squarely to the America 
people the choice between the limited war in Korea, 
present being carried on and the “great hazard toward: 
developing a much enlarged struggle with consequently large! 
casualties or a complete world war.” General Marshal 


pulled no punches in his condemnation of General Ma- 
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% policy; in particular he flatly contradicted the 
ce sia coiteaie of the strength of Russia’s Far Eastern 


forces. As General MacArthur was wrong when he believed 
that Communist China would not intervene in Korea, Ameri- 
cans may not be easily convinced that he is right when he 
declares so confidently that Russia would not intervene to 
save China. General Marshall, however, has not been con- 
rent to warn America against MacArthurism ; he has given 
his own formula for victory. Part of his testimony on this 
subject was deleted by the censor, but in the part that was 
published he defined his aim as inflicting “the greatest 
number of casualties we could in order to break down not 
only the morale but the trained fabric of the Chinese armies.” 
In other words, the American Defence Secretary recognises 
that this is a war of morale and endurance, and it should 
be clearly recognised also on this side of the Atlantic, where 
it is important that Government statements and speeches 
should give more prominence than hitherto both to the great 
international enterprise in which Britain is taking part and to 
the fact that British soldiers and sailors are waging war, and 
it is a war that the free world cannot afford to lose. 


This is much more than a war to save Korea; it is 
ultimately a war to deter Russia which the free world cannot 
iford to lose and which it can win by forcing a draw on the 
battlefield. Nothing but experience can be expected to con- 
vince Moscow and Peking that aggression will not pay and 
that the free world has not only the capacity, but aiso the 
will, to fight if attacked. Stalin has publicly committed 
himself to the view that the Communists will win in Korea 
because Allied soldiers have nothing to fight for. . Actions 
such as the defence of Hill 235 should make Stalin’s advisers 
consider whether there may not be in the free world some 
native hue of resolution which he has previously overlooked. 


* * * 


The Lesson of Lower Saxony 


The elections in Lower Saxony last Sunday brought 
success to various groups which have one thing in common— 
the desire to overthrow Dr Adenauer. Eleven per cent of 
the voters in a very high poll favoured the blatant Nazis 
of the Socialist Reich Party. Sixteen members of this party 
will sit in the new Land legislature, including presumably 
its leaders, the former Major-General Remer, Dr Doris and 
Count Westarp—all men who openly aim to revive 
National Socialism. Their success was achieved in spite of, 
or even because of, the way in which Dr Lehr, the Federal 
Minister of the Interior in Bonn, energetically entered the 
field against the party in the last days before the poll. On 
the eve of the election, the Federal Cabinet banned 
“Reichsfront,” Remer’s copy of the Nazi stormtroopers, 
although the Land Government of Lower Saxony had per- 
mitted its jack-booted members to operate at election 
meetings. 


It is equally disquieting to find that Dr Adenauer’s pro- 
Western party, the Christian Democratic Union, practically 
disappeared in the elections. It was engulfed in the alliance 
it formed with the Deutsche Partei, a party which has two 
members in the Federal Cabinet, and is not very much less 
Nazi than the followers of Remer. The alliance lost ground 
heavily last Sunday (though it still won 23 per cent of the 
votes) and most of its victories are attributed to its right 
wing. The election organiser for the CDU-DP alliance in 
Lower Saxony, it may be noted, was Dr Ehrich of the 
Deutsche Partei, who was billed on placards as former 
SS Obersturmfuehrer and Nazi party representative in Italy. 
The Social Democrats, on a nationalist platform, retained 
their position as the largest political group, with one-third 

the votes ; while the refugees’ party, the BHE (Bund der 
Heimatvertriebenen und Eatrechtsten) won I§ per cent. 

_ The lesson of Lower Saxony for Western policy-makers 
i$ clear. It is that the dispossessed and unemployed—par- 
ticularly the Protestants among them—will turn to Nazism 
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nst the predominantly Catholic and Western policy of 

e¢ Christian-Democrats; and that an unholy alliance 

between the Neo-Nazis and Moscow’s German dupes is 
always a possibility. 


* * * 


The Nazis and the Russians 


From a different point of view Lower Saxony—like 
Schleswig Holstein—is bound to be an important danger 
spot. Both are filled with Protestant refugees, many of 
whom are unemployed. Lower Saxony’s chief heavy 
industry, the former Hermann Goering works at Watenstedt- 
Salzgitter, was created by the Nazi regime only to be 
crippled by Allied dismantlement. The Soviet Germans 
have had some success in their efforts to show that Salzgitter 
and Lower Saxony’s important canning industry might bs 
saved by reunion with the Soviet zone. 


The Socialist Reich Party, like almost every other neo- 
Nazi group, has some leaders who toy with the Soviet 
Germans as well as others who proclaim their task to be the 
fight against Bolshevism. Dr Dorls is alleged to have 
declared that his party would “ act as traffic controllers for 
the Russians if they marched into the West,” and a number 
of party members split off on the eve of the elections in 
protest against this attitude. For the west, the fact to bear 
in mind is that the SRP and the Communists were the only 
poe in the Bundestag who did not vote last January against 

olding talks with the Communist Herr Grotewohl. It must 
not be forgotten that whether they oppose Communism or fall 
in with the Soviet Germans, the new Nazis will never be 
anything but enemies of democracies. If the SRP is not to 
multiply, Dr Adenauer’s government and the western powers 
must both heed the lesson of Lower Saxony and seek a 
political answer to it. 


* * = 


A Bad Piece of Development 


Dr Dalton is to be congratulated on his sensible com- 
promise judgment in the Briar Patch case—a case which has 
aroused, very properly, a degree of heated public opinion 
suitable to a symbolic cause. Mr Ralph Kirby’s improperly 
sited, improperly constructed, and generally irregular bunga- 
low is, in principle, condemned ; it is a “ bad piece of develop- 
ment” and bad pieces of development, one with another, 
have messed up enough of England already. It is, however, 
reprieved for three years, which brings its total life up to 
within a substantial proportion of that allotted, in theory, 
to a prefab ; and much may happen in three years, including, 
ON an optimistic view, such an easing of the housing situation 
as would reduce the penalty involved in its condemnation 
from the catastrophic to the merely inconvenient. 


This is as it should be. Those stern-souled upholders of 
the law who claimed that omission to pull down Mr Kirby’s 
home about his ears on Christmas Eve—as was once the 
amiable intention of the Easthampstead authorities— 
amounted to a grant of carte blanche to every form of illegal 
development, and the torpedoing of the whole planning 
principle, have consistently confused two separate matters: 
the need for a deterrent against infractions of the plan and the 
desirability of doing away with bits of bad housing. There 
are plenty of deterrents available, in the form of fine and 
imprisonment, for other offences ; there seems no reason why 
in this case the punishment should fit the crime more closely 
than in others. Persons who eat meals in restaurants without 
paying are not, after all, subjected to a stomach pump. Why, 
therefore, insist that those who infringe building regulations 
be punished with homelessness ? 

Because, it may be answered, the matter of their offence 
remains a public eyesore, obstacle, danger, or whatever is 
comprised in the term “a bad piece of development.” This 
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is, however, an argument for demolishing eyesores, obstacles, 


and bad bits of development in general—starting, according 
to common sense, with the worst, not with the merely frac- 
tionally substandard. When all England from end to end 
contains no worse “ piece of development ” than Briar Patch, 
that will be the time to start pulling Briar Patch down ; and 


that will be a happy day indeed for planners and public alike. 
* * * 


Mr Bevan and the Unions 


It is still too early to say whether Mr Bevan has much 
support in the country at large for his stand against the 
Government. Even among the trade unions no clear reaction 
to his resignation is yet apparent. A fairly large minority 
: dissented from the statement by the executive council of the 
TUC deploring Mr Bevan’s action ; but some of the dis- 
senters have later explained that they were not objecting to 
the condemnation of Mr Bevan, only to the implication in the 
statement that the TUC approved the Budget when in fact 
the Budget had not yet been studied. The meeting of the 
economic committee of the TUC on Wednesday has taken 
the matter no farther forward, and opinions continue to be 
divided. The Scottish TUC, for its part, has roundly con- 
demned the Budget, particularly the health service charges 
and the increased entertainments tax, and therefore pre- 
sumably supports the stand that Mr Bevan has taken. But 
so far as the major unions are concerned, only Mr Figgins 
for the railwaymen has come out with unequivocal support 
for him. 


Neither resolution nor statement, however, necessarily 
represents the opinion of the majority in Scotland or in 
England and Wales. The delegates have not yet been briefed 
by their branches, and statement and resolution were made 
without any reference to the rank and file of the trade union 
movement. Indeed, the indications at political meetings 
have been that the great majority of trade unionists were 
quite undecided in their opinions. Mr Bevan’s reputation 
during his short term at the Ministry of Labour was high, 
and the unions had strong hopes of what he might do for 
them. There was also a natural dislike of the return to 
austerity inherent in the rearmament programme. At the 
same time, Mr Bevan had yet to win the confidence and 
trust which Mr Attlee enjoys, and it seems unlikely that 
many trade unicnists will follow him. The non-Communist 
part of the movement is not so sharply divided into left and 
right as is the Labour party, and Mr Bevan cannot conse- 
quently count on an automatic following of discontented left- 
wingers. But it will be some months before minds are made 
up, and opinion may not crystallise before the annual meeting 
of the TUC in the autumn. 


* * * 


South Bank and Fun Fair 


The South Bank Exhibition is brilliantly conceived and 
staged and architecturally delightful. There is nothing very 
remarkable about the content of the exhibits: solid fare is 
provided only in the Dome of Discovery, where perhaps it 
is too solid. But the décor and the montage (two French 
words for which, significantly, there are no English equiva- 
lents) are graceful, charming and full of self- i 
humour. This is most in evidence in the “ Lion and the 
Unicorn,” which attempts the self-conscious and difficult 
task of throwing light on the British character. Its section 
on the development of British civil liberties is certainly a 
theme for the times, and could have been extended at the 
expense of other exhibits whose significance is more obscure. 
The wafer-biscuit machine, the glass-blowers and the paper- 
makers in “Power and Production” are very popular, and 
mere of these industrial processes in operation might well 
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have been included. Fittingly, “ The Sea ” is one of the 


most attractive pavilions. Another is “Homes ang 
Gardens,” dealing with oer problem of saving space, and 
showing fine furniture which recalls a great reputation Jog, 
somewhere in Tottenham Court Road. 


If British taste has improved in this respect, it remains 
unchanged in the matter of food. The catering is evidently 
based on the theory that the English prefer the food they 
are used to. But do they? They have taken, all too 
literally like ducks to water, to the continental delights of 
eating and drinking out of doors. It will be a pity if 
Britain’s “contribution to the arts, science, industry and 
technology” makes a less vivid impression on the visitor 
than its lack of contribution to the culinary art. 

The fun-fair at Battersea now makes its bow, in spite of yet 
another dispute to add to the long history of labour trouble. 
(A high proportion of the manpower is Irish.) Earlier this 
week some goo men were working to rule, partly out of pique 
at some comments in the Daily Mirror, partly because the 
balance of a bonus due to them when the work is 98 per cent 
completed was still withheld. The appearance of surrender 
to this blackmail has been avoided by the payment of a bonus 
by the contractors instead of by Festival Gardens Ltd., as 
a token of their “faith” that the gardens will be ready for 
the week beginning May 21st. Presumably it will as usual 
be Festival Gardens Ltd. which, on behalf of the taxpayer, 
pays in the end. 


Incentives for Jugoslav Peasants 


The way in which the Jugoslavs are taking increasingly 
practical views of their economic problems was again 
illustrated last week end, when they moved another step 
away from the Soviet design for a Marxist economy. They 
have openly confessed the failure of their attempt to provide 
adequate supplies of cheap food to the urban population by 
buying fixed quotas compulsorily from the peasants at prices 
far below production costs. In future, therefore, the peasants 
may dispose of all their milk, meat, potatoes, peas, beans 
and lentils at free market prices. Only grains, animal fats 
and wool will remain for the time being subject to com- 
pulsory deliveries. 


This concession was granted to the collective and state 
farms some weeks ago. Its extension now to the independent 
peasants (who still farm about 75 per cent of the arable land) 
represents a determined attempt by Marshal Tito to stimulate 
greater production and also, incidentally, to come to better 
terms with some of his least enthusiastic supporters. At 
the same time, rationing has been restricted to bread, fats, 
sugar and soap ; and it is hoped that the greater supplies 
coming on to the free markets will eventually bring down 
prices. Former ration-card holders will be protected mean- 
while against excessive prices. They will receive “cash 
coupons ” which will entitle them to an 80 per cent reduction 
in the free market price of limited quantities of the food- 
stuffs now freed from compulsory buying. In other words, 
the Government has undertaken to subsidise the price of 
some foodstuffs to most sections of the community. 

The new policy may well fail in its object if the village 
shops contain nothing on which the t can spend the 
extra cash put in his pocket. It is also clear that no marketing 
policy can stimulate agricultural production beyond a certain 
point if the farms do not simultaneously receive a far greater 
injection of fertilisers, seeds and machinery than they have 


so far. It is believed that the Jugoslay Government is well 
aware of these limitations on its drive to raise more food ; 
and the provision of consumer goods and agricultural 
machinery, is among the subjects under discussion at the 
unfortunately prolonged talks on aid to Jugoslavia now taking 
place in London between the three western powers. 
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Controversy over West African Marketing 


Three years ago the Gold Coast and Nigeria set up 
statutory boards for the marketing of cocoa, palm-oil 
products, groundnuts and cotton. Today these boards have 
slready accumulated a tempting reserve of £150 million 
and are under sharp fire from two parties: first, from 
Africans who would prefer to see this huge cash reserve 
distributed in the form of higher prices for producers ; 
second from a range of well-meaning persons who would like 
to use the funds for a variety of development projects and 
social services. There are those who go so far as to suggest 
that the marketing boards be abolished altogether, and that 
these valuable industries should be left to the unfettered 
market conditions of prewar days. The strength of the 
criticism and the unrest it reflects can be measured by merely 
citing one fact: whereas cocoa is now being sold on the 
world market at about £300 per ton, the West African pro- 
ducer is receiving about £130 per ton. 

What the critics forget is the state of the West African 
industries in the prewar era, when wide and uncontrollable 
fluctuations in price and a sense of being “exploited” by 
buyers and exporters had led to widespread disturbances, 
culminating in 1938 in a six months’ stoppage of all sales 
by Gold Coast producers. The Nowell Commission, which 
reported at that time, condemned the way the producers 
were being treated, and it was generally agreed that a 
stabilisation policy should be followed. This was the 
background against which the boards were established and, 
had there not been an unprecedented sellers’ market in 
the last few years—or should a slump come in the next— 
the boards would no doubt earn a general blessing. 


Today it is explained that the gap between the buying 
and selling prices of Gold Coast cocoa, for instance, is 
deceptive. To costs about £100 per ton must be added 
to cover freight, marketing and the increased export tax, 
so that the amount remaining for price stabilisation is 
hardly more than £70. Of the £53 million which this 
particular board has accumulated, £35 million has been 
allocated for price stabilisation; the board has also con- 
tributed millions towards endowing the University College, 
awarding scholarships to children of farmers, cocoa research 
and rehabilitation. The Nigerian boards are financing a 
whole range of activities under the Regional Production 
Development Boards. It must surely be a choice between 
two policies: to pay higher prices to farmers encouraging 
them to purchase goods already in short supply and tempting 
them yet further away from local food production, or to 
skim the cream off the unusually favourable market for 
general betterment and as a buffer against an uncertain 
future. In present circumstances the latter is clearly the 
Wiser course, 

* * * 


Houses for the Old 


The latest official manifestation of concern for old 
people is a new pamphlet, “ Housing for Special Purposes,”* 
which deals principally with houses for the old. This is 
4 manual of guidance for housing authorities who are 
interested in building houses for old people, for single workers 
and for other special categories. It is complementary to the 
two larger manuals already published by the Ministry of 
Health, which deal mainly with bigger houses. 

Preoccupation with houses for the old does not only 
Spring from humanitarian feelings, for, with the present 
shortage of housing, it is uneconomical for elderly couples 
ee tee People to occupy houses that are too large for 
; cir needs. It is hoped that the provision of more small 
ungalow houses or two-storey flats will encourage a better 
stribution of housing space according to family require- 
ments. This is clearly a sensible policy, although old peo 


ate not always so ready to move as the policy-makers woul 
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like. Among those who would gain, if old people could be 
housed in small bungalows and larger houses thereby released 
for families, would be the ratepayer, for the same Exchequer 
subsidy is given for a two-roomed cottage with kitchen and 
bathroom as for a five-roomed house. But in spite of this 
financial advantage, the issue is not so simple for a local 
authority whose waiting list is dominated by the needs of 
families with children. 
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The case for building a larger number of smaller houses 
is demonstrated yet again by the latest quarterly housing 
returns,t which were published this week. The number of 
houses under construction continues to hover about. the 
200,000 mark without any appreciable increase in the 
number completed. The only short-term steps that could 
be taken to improve the rate of output are to build smaller 
three-bedroomed houses, which Dr Dalton has recently 
agreed to, and to build more very small houses, particularly 
for the old. 


* * * 


Harping on the Stone 


The debate in the House of Commons on Wednesday, 
initiated by Lord Brabazon of Tara, did not escape entirely 
from the Gaelic twilight of the last few months but there was 
a world of difference between, say, the contribution of 
Viscount Samuel and some of the outpourings earlier in the 
year. Lord Brabazon himself began by insisting that the 
Coronation Stone is old enough to have been Jacob’s resting 
place but at least he marched forward in time beyond 1296. 
The removal of the stone last December had all the charac- 
teristics of a students’ raid on the totem of a rival college. 
At least the Scottish peers who took part in the debate 
accepted that the stone was a symbol of equal reverence in 
the two kingdoms. Lord Samuel, speaking .as a Liberal, 
agreed with the view that the stone should be deposited in 
Scotland but brought to Westminster for a coronation. Lord 
Strabolgi suggested a double coronation, at Westminster and 
in Scotland ; Lord Llewellin pointed out that, constitution- 
ally, the King was also King of each of the Dominions, with 
a separate government in each, which would justify a claim 
for a te coronation in each of the seven countries. But 
Lord Clydesmuir touched on the crucial point in the present 
argument, the misfortune to relations between the two peoples 
that has followed the linking of the Coronation Stone itself 
with the present discontent among the Scots over the amount 
of say that they have in their own affairs. 


The Government has yet to make up its mind about the 
Stone. It is, of course, idle to suggest that its future custody 
should be decided by minds uninfluenced by emotion. The 
whole significance of the stone, on both sides of the Border, 
is emotional. present Government, whose response fo 
anything but a conventional class-feeling symbol is unusually 


low, has shirked the Scottish issue for six years. In cons 
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sequence, it has allowed an unsatisfied emotion to i gpa 
around a concrete, and largely irrelevant, object. The case 
against depositing the stone in Edinburgh is that, by now, the 
stone is not only a part of Scottish history. It is part of 
Commonwealth history. In the same way, Westminster 
Abbey is not only an abbey in England ; it is the spiritual 
centre of a great part of the Commonwealth. A coronation, 
in form, may still be the crowning of a King of 3 
In reality, as the present King is so profoundly aware, it 
is the crowning of a King of a multitude of peoples. 
* * * 


Israel versus Syria 


The quarrel which both Syria and Israel have now laid 
before the United Nations presents a very even balance of 
blame on both sides. It concerned a demilitarised zone that 
was formed as part of their armistice agreement. In March 
the Jews, pursuing a plan begun in 1934 for the drainage and 
reclamation of the malarial marshes round Lake Huleh, dug 
a channel into the zone. The Syrians complained to Uno, 
and its umpire ruled that the digging must temporarily stop. 
The diggers went on, and the Syrians put themselves into the 
wrong by opening fire. The Israelis, instead of leaving them 
in the wrong, went one worse by bombing from the air a post 
inside Syria. Since 
then, intermittent ex- 
changes of fire have 
been going on along the 
“| whole length of the 
zone, which is a long 
4 thin strip measuring 
“4 about 16,000 acres, 
4] running intermittently 
i Temee| from the Huleh area in 
the north to the point 
just south of the Sea 
of Galilee where Syria 
joins Jordan. 

Amidst the noise of 
argument and gun fire, 
One major consideration 
has disappeared from 
sight. That is: what 
does each side think it 
is getting by going on 
shooting? The Syrians 
have nothing to lose by 
it. The state of near- 
war with Israel is no 
handicap to them. It 
scarcely affects their 
4 economy. Their army, 

4 which loves playing a 
‘1 role in local politics, is 
;] International i deriving nothing but 
Fj cere Boundaries }{ gain from a situation 
| ee Railways}} in which it can win 
‘ 5°} banner headlines daily 
J at negligible cost in 
. “7-7 4 risk and ammunition. 

= en <4 += The sober appraisal 
of the issue from Israel’s standpoint leads to another 
conclusion. As any Israeli civilian will at once proclaim, 
¢ with the Arab is a major objective. To achieve 

it would mean a reduction of army expenditure that a 
needy country can ill afford; it would also mean the import 
of local meat and fruit that would relieve horrid austerity. 
Something is wrong in the co-ordination between brain and 
hand when a country keeps up minor fusillades with a neigh- 
bour whose goodwill it needs so badly. In a word, Israel 
must weigh which matters most to it, hurrying into a few 
acres of the demilitarised zone, or attaining peace with the 
Arab states. There seems to be a difference of opinion on 
this point between its army (which believes in being “ tough 
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with the Arabs ”) and its civilians who need peace. At the 


resent moment, the army is winning the argument and 
further off than it was three shail ago. iis 


Shorter Notes 


As the bogy of General MacArthur grows daily larger, 
there are renewed and slightly anxious whispers in Europe 
about the means of preventing the same thing from happen- 
ing there. Who, in fact, will command the Supreme Com. 
mander in Versailles ? An article on page 1106 describes 
the latest reshuffle in the administrative apparatus of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organisation ; but it will be seen 
that nothing more has been done to cover this point. The 
reason is, or ought to be, that nothing is in fact needed. Ip 
the first place, SHAPE’s task is not to fight a war but to 
prevent one ; there is no question now of crossing parallels, 
Secondly, NATO, unlike the United Nations, has a com- 
paratively clear line of political control already established, 
running from the Council, through the Deputies to SHAPE 
headquarters. Thirdly, the oe is in the last analysis 
one of personalities ; General Eisenhower is not a MacArthur; 
he would prefer not to be described as a politician, but he 
undoubtedly has—rather more than a number of professional 
politicians—a highly developed sense of the diplomatic. 

* 


The striking improvement in public health in the British 
Caribbean, over the past 25 years, is illustrated by statis- 
tics of the expectation of life now published by the Develop- 
ment and Welfare Organisation in the West Indies. The 
average length of life of males in Jamaica in 1920-22 was 
35-89 years and of females 38.20 years ; in 1945-47 it had 
risen tO 51.25 amd §4.58 years respectively. A similar 
increase of 15 to 16 years in life expectation is registered 
in all the Caribbean colonies for which figures are available. 








Burdening the Government 


The extent to which some men, from the suspicion of 
others, or from a desire of ease and enjoyment beyond 
their reach, or from mere restlessness, demand the inter- 
ference of Government, is one of the most curious 
phenomena of our time. It can never assume power 
enough to satisfy them. They continually heap new 
duties on it, and urge it to be grasping and ambitious. 
Though it be composed of men, a perfection is expected 
from a mere organisation, and demanded far beyond 
human nature. We are opposed to their demands, from 
a thorough conviction that the more heavily the Govern- 
ment is burdened, the more readily it is broken to pieces. 
The schemers propose to ensure a better supply of water, 
improved sewerage, or more favourable sanitary condi- 
tions ; but they tend to bring about the destruction of the 
Government and the disturbance of the country. They 
would heap duties on it no human power can perform, 
and centre on it the irresistible discontent of universal 
disappointment. Whatever means may be adopted to 
secure the supply of water, the worst of all is to make it 
the business of the Executive Government, or of a board 
appointed by, and responsible to, the Government. . . . 

se who have most loudly demanded that all the 
companies should be swept away now find fault with the 
Government measure. ... Probably they would have a 
new department for the supply of water, another for the 
sewerage, another for the burials, and their schemes would 
multiply the cares and departments of Government, till 
the whole community were occupied in taking care of 
one another. For them it is unfortunate, but the world 
will not follow their recommendations, because they would 
speedily so impede or stop production that at no distant 
period nothing worth taking care of would be left. 


| Che Eronsmist 


May 10, 1851 
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Defence and Export 





———— iii YEAR ago the difficulty was to make the western 
populations recognise the urgency of the need to arm. Reverses in Korea 
taught the lesson which exhortations could not drive home. This is the 
year of conversion of western industries to the new policy. Already 
shortages of material threaten ; the problems of maintaining international 
stability in the economic sphere are real and immediate. It is thus entirely 
in the interests of the rising countries of the new world that Europe should 
lose no single chance of export trade if it can be taken without jeopardising 
the concerted effort to rearm, 

Because so many of the needs of life, even refined 
life, which used to be imported from Europe are now manufactured in the 
new countries it becomes imperative to exploit to the utmost those oppor- 
tunities where specialised products are offered from Europe which cannot 
be obtained elsewhere. Such a situation obtains in regard to certain 
categories of aircraft, turbines, and even the lighter piston engines. It is 
in the interests of the western countries as a whole that capacity be applied 
to the drive for exports in these special products. 

Furthermore, it is important that wherever possible 
the needs of rearmament be integrated with the demands of the export 
markets. There are outstanding examples of aircraft and power units which, 
with minor differences, are able to serve both requirements. Deliberate 
action is necessary, however, if the free world is to benefit substantially 
from such opportunities. 

No better example could be cited at the present time 
than that of British turbine-engined transport aircraft having jet or propeller- 
turbine power. 

**In our haste to build a wall against the threat of 
bandits from the hills,’ said the ancient Chinese philosopher, “‘ let us 
not neglect the seasonal planting of the rice.’’ 


DE HAVILLAND 
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Another important reason 


for the speed and flexibility 
of Underwood Sundstrand 
Accounting Machines. 


You’re looking at the control 
plate of an Underwood Sund- 
strand Accounting Machine. This 
little device does virtually all the 
“thinking.” The operator simply 
inserts forms and enters figures. 


mplicity in Aligni Operators insert 
From -there, the Control Plate forms ai directiy te tee writins position in one 


takes over and enables the 

machine to complete the work furnished, on either a proof tape or an 
automatically. You getcontrolled audit sheet, the instant each posting is 
accuracy, too. Printed evidence completed. May we explain further, with- 
of accuracy is automatically out obligation, in your own office? 


UNDERWOOD - ELLIOTT FISHER 


SUNDSTRAND 
MECHANISED SYSTEMS 


Speed the World’s Business 

UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER LTD. 412 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON 

W.C.1. TEL.CHA3I3I, Factories ; Hollingbury industria! Estate, Brighton, Sussex, 
SALES AND SERVICE EVERYWHERE 
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Baghdad and the Oil Talks 


Sir,—Your article of April 14th gives 
only one of the reasons why the develop- 
ment of oil in Saudi Arabia has been 
more rapid than in Iraq, namely, that 
when the war interrupted the flow of 
materials, priority was given to estab- 
lished fields in Arabia in preference to 
exploratory work in the Basrah conces- 
sion. An equally important factor which 
retarded development in Iraq was the 
fact that Iraq itself and the route of its 
pipeline outlets to the Mediterranean 
were the scene of military operations. 


The war not only delayed exploratory 
work in the Basrah concession but had 
an even more immediate result in retard- 
ing the development of the Kirkuk field. 
Production from this field began in 1934 
when it reached nearly 1,000,000 tons ; 
by 1037 it had risen to 4,000,000 tons 
per annum, representing the maximum 
capacity of the 12 in. pipelines from 
Kirkuk to Haifa and Kirkuk to Tripoli. 
Plans made in 1939 for new 16 in. pipe- 
lines to Haifa and Tripoli were frustrated 
by the war, during which not only the 
Middle East, but also the Mediterranean 
were the theatre of military operations. 
Pipe for the 16 in. lines was ordered 
early in 1945 and by the spring of 1948 
the line to Haifa was completed to 
within 50 miles of the Mediterranean 
seaboard when the disturbed conditions 
in Palestine caused the suspension of 
operations. Labour and materials were 
transferred to the northern line from 
Kirkuk to Tripoli. Pumping through 
this line began in July, 1949, reaching 
full capacity in 1950, with the result 
that by October, production from the 
Kirkuk field rose to an annual rate of 
7,500,000 tons. 

In view of the statement of your 
correspondent “Iraqi” in your issue of 
April 28th, that the denial to the Iraq 
Petroleum Company of the pipeline 
system to Haifa is “hardly capable of 
explaining the very low rate of oil pro- 
duction which has been prevailing in 
Iraq for a long time,” it is pertinent also 
to recall] that production installations in 
the Kirkuk field were planned on the 
assumption that the 12 in. and 16 in. 
pipelines to Haifa would be in operation. 





By 1950 facilities at Kirkuk were capable 
of a production of 15 million tons per 
annum, or nearly four times the prewar 
production. They are now being 
expanded to 26 million tons per annum 
to utilise the capacity of the 30 in. line 
due for completion early in 1953, as well 
as the 12 in. and 16 in. pipeline systems. 
—Yours faithfully, 
C. T. BARBER 
Iraq Petroleum Company, 
London, W.1 


Charity and the Hospitals 


Sir,—I have read your correspondent’s 
article with very great interest and you 
may think that the following figures, 
which I have been able to collect since 
the beginning of the year, have some 
bearing on it. 


Out of 425 deceased persons’ estates 
of an approximate gross value of rather 
less than £5,000,000, 63 persons gave I2I 
separate legacies amounting to rather less 
than £253,000 to different charities 
(exclusive of hospitals). Over the same 
sample of estates I can find only ten 
testators who have wished to benefit 
hospitals (twelve separate legacies in all) 
amounting to almost exactly £40,000, but 
of these testators two died before the 
appointed day in July, 1948 (the legacies 
became payable following termination of 
limited interests) and these two testators 
accounted for £38,500 of the £40,000 
given to hospitals. In the result, there- 
fore, out of 420 or so testators who had 
the opportunity of altering their wills 
after the coming into force of the 
National Health Service Act only eight 
felt any desire to leave moneys to 
hospitals and gave the trivial sum of 
little more than £1,500,—Yours 
faithfully, D. R. MaRsH 

London, E.C.4 


Educational Priorities 


Sir,—In your note last week on the 
House of Commons debate on educa- 
tional priorities, you say, “Mr Maude 
went so far as to argue that expenditure 
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Letters to the Editor 


What I actually said (Hansard, Apri) 
17th, Col. 1690) was this: “If we get 
to a point where we cannot have enough 
places for primary school children, and 
where we cannot give them a dace 
standard of education, then I, Personally, 
would reduce expenditure on university 
education to meet that. That is what 
I meant by a No. 1 priority.” 


I would respectfully suggest that those 
two statements are not at all the same. 
—Yours faithfully, ANGUS MaupE 

House of Commons 


Malan’s Breach of Faith 


Sir,—I was interested in your com- 
ments and those of your Johannesburg 
correspondent in your issue of April 21st. 


The genius of British imperial 
administration has been to close its eye: 
to anything that, though not in keeping 
with the better traditions of the British 
way of life, could be remedied only by 
methods too unpleasant to be contem- 
plated—for instance, the withdrawal of 
British influence. Malan’s mistake is not 
“apartheid ” or “ basskap,” but making 
a political and administrative issue of 
these two very necessary bulwarks to 
white supremacy. 


There are many different-hued peoples 
with whom the white can mix. But, and 
this is probably the feeling of the bulk of 
all settlers from Europe to Southern 
Africa, close association with the black 
man, on a level of equality, whilst per- 
haps theoretically desirable, is possible 
only for the armchair emigrant safely 
surrounded by millions of fellow whites. 


The British consider themselves 
experts in administering non-white 
peoples. But let it be remembered that 


in no lands where the non-white pre- 
dominate have the British settled and 
made their home with the exception of 
Southern Africa. It had best be realised 
by the British in the United Kingdom 
that an attitude of disinterested 
“liberalism” towards problems that 
affect their personal life not at all will 
do little to help mutual understanding. 
—Yours faithfully, 





THE CHINESE 


IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 
by VICTOR PURCELL 


50s. net 


. there can have rarely been a more timely yet less 


ephemeral book than this . . 
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Books and Publications 
Cassandra in Search of a Myth 


The Age of Longing. By Arthur Koestler. Collins, 448 pages. 12s. 6d. 


Mr Koestler does not confine himself 
to the domain of pure fiction. His latest 
hook is a prophecy of doom, and since 
it deals with the mayor political problem 
our times—the conflict between East 
and West—it can also be judged as a 
niece of political writing. “The Age of 
Longing ” is set in Paris tomorrow, in 
the early fifties, on the eve of an 
‘avasion by the “ Free Commonwealth 
_the future name of the Soviet bloc. 
While the latter devours one European 
“rabbit State” after another the West 
watches paralysed and can find no 
purpose for which either to fight or to 
die. Hannibal stands at the door, but 
the Frenchmen, if they have no plane 
to Morocco, are bought, bewitched or 
bewildered. 


The contrast between an oversimplified 
powerful East and a caricatured 
impotent West is the theme of the book. 
This is illustrated even by the love story. 
Hydie, a neurotic American Catholic, 
who has lost her religious faith is fascin- 
aed by Nikitin, a “ Commonwealth ” 
attaché, and the symbol of the new Soviet 
generation. He is a half-baked intellec- 
tual, who believes blindly and hence has 
ready-made answers for everything. 
Even when Hydie discovers the inhuman 
side of Nikitin’s creed and her attraction 
turns into revulsion, her attempt at 
murder is a failure. The invincible self- 
confidence of the Nikitins is contrasted 
with the hopelessness of their opponents, 
who have no faith, no myth, no 
discipline, True, the “ Commonwealth ” 
writer Leontiey “goes to Capua,” that 
is to say, deserts ; but he belonged to the 
Old Guard and anyhow prostituted him- 
elf for so long that he can no longer 
write an honest book. Unless the West 
can find a driving force, the warning 


seems to be that the world will belong 
to the Nikitins. 


The picture is skilful and superficially 
convincing, but there are faults even in 
the exposition. Did Hydie’s discovery of 
the real Nikitin have to occur in a bed- 
‘oom scene ? The many anatomical and 
psychoanalytical metaphors would lead 
one to believe that the author has been 
;ntaminated with a form of French. flu. 
Leontiey’s performances in a Parisian 
cabaret are in bad taste and unnecessary. 

¢ characterisation is also poor: there 
“ (00 many stock figures such as thinly 
a euised fellow travellers, a stereotyped 
‘ — student, and the neo-nihilist 
< — * philosopher. The dividing 
. tween tragedy and farce is blurred. 

se are faults of invention and of style: 


rT hete are, however, graver drawbacks. 
<<, Dasic premise, that European 
rabbits” will be devoured under the 

2s eae eye of an inactive America 
unlihe dated, ‘The prophetic novelist, 
men ¢ the political writer, can experi- 
with history. Half-way through 

dies the Commonwealth Leader 
* yet the monolithic structure of his 


State remains unchanged. But is not this 
picture of permanent Nikitinism too 
static and unrealistic ? Is it not one- 
sided ? History is more complex than 
Mr Koestler’s imagination can conceive. 
The drama would have gained in 
intensity and veracity if it had portrayed 
Capua’s impact on the Nikitins as well as 
the Nikitins’ impact on Capua. 


Even this unilateral view is distorted. 
Mr Koestler parodies the “ whynotist ” 
circles of Saint Germain, but his story 
scarcely leaves the Left Bank where 
Parisian Bloomsbury resides, and crosses 
the river only to enter a restaurant or 
salon. A real inquiry into France’s 
dilemma should probe the attractions of 
the “ Commonwealth ” for the workers of 
Lille and the reaction towards it of, say, 
an Auvergnat peasant. The author’s 
interests, however, lie elsewhere, with 
those who have lost their faith and seek 
a new one. Since “ Arrival and Depar- 
ture ” the ranks of his crossless crusaders 
have swollen to include, besides ex-com- 
munists, ex-Polish landlords like his 
character Boris and ex-Catholics like his 
American Hydie. It is the latter who 
finally sums up the longing of those who 
have left the Party, but still thirst for 
the myth and discipline of Stalinism: 


Oh, if she could only go back to 
the infinite comfort of father confes- 
sors and mother superiors, of a well 
ordered hierarchy which promised 
punishment and reward, and furnished 
the world with justice and meaning. 


Is Europe suffering from amnesia ? Has 
it forgotten its recent painful experiences 
with those who sought and those who 
created new myths? This Cassandra 
paints our state in black in order to drive 
us out in search of a remedy. Yet some 
remedies run the risk of being more 
deadly than the presumed disease. 


Dynamic Imperfection 


Capitalism. By David McCord Wright. 
Economic Handbooks Series. McGraw- 
Hill, 246 pages. $3.50. 28s. 


Professor Wright is one of those all too 
rare economists who can integrate as well 
as analyse; who, without cheapening 
their subject, can both relate it to wider 
social matters and state that relation in 
language which the civilised layman can 
understand and enjoy. He has, too, a gift 
less easily defined; a capacity—one 
imagines deliberately cultivated—for 
always looking behind the word for the 
thing, the real, complex, shifting 
phenomenon, for refusing to let any 
afgument turn into a mere juggling with 
semantic counters. These gifts serve 
him superlatively in “ Capitalism.” 

Capitalism is one of a number of 
economic settings in which society can 
deal with its universal civic problems, 
which Professor Wright lists as the selec- 


tion of rulers, the arbitration of disputes, 
the enforcement of decisions, production 
for customary living standards, and 
allocation of that production—plus, in a 
society with progressive aspirations, 
growth and the improvement of the 
quality of life. That these problems are 
universal and do not “ wither away ” in 
even the most perfect Marxist society 
iS a proposition which he demonstrates 
unanswerably. He concedes that as an 
economic setting capitalism is not essen- 
tial or even markedly superior where 
growth and the improvement of quality 
are matters. of indifference and no 
importance is attached to giving the con- 
sumer what he wants. Growth, however, 
implies needs which no rival system can 
meet as well, and problems to which the 
rivals are equally incapable of providing 
a perfect solution ; while a demand for 
democratic freedoms (choice of job, 
choice of consumption, opportunity to 
find one’s own level, participation in 
decisions) calls for an effective competi- 
tion among leaders whether in politics 
or business, and for an economic inde- 
pendence among the rank and file, 
incompatible with the existence of a sole 
employer. 


Growth demands _ entrepreneurship, 
the function of “ putting over” the new. 
Inventions and saving together make 
progress possible, but in the absence of 
the “ putter-over,” the miarriage-broker 
of ideas and resources, the former will 
lie fallow and the latter run to waste. 
The entrepreneur can, of course, be a 
public servant, but outside the free- 
enterprise economy incentives to 
dynamic entrepreneurship will be weak, 
selection of entrepreneurs will be rigid, 
and, in time, the opposition of vested 
interests to change will be paralysing. 
(Anyone believing that Russian experi- 
ence refutes this is referred, with con- 
dolences, to the text.) For growth 
implies instability. Demand does not 
increase symmetrically ; new techniques 
devalue existing skills ; above all, invest- 
ment to meet new demands and exploit 
new techniques is inherently and inevit- 
ably discontinuous and jerky. 


Professor Wright does not claim for 
capitalism that it makes the best possible 
job of this intractable problem, or indeed 
of others. The question of the degree 
of competitiveness, the size of the pro- 
ducing or controlling unit, is much less 
simple than the out-and-out  trust- 
busters believe. The ethics and 
psychological motives of capitalism are 
inadequate ; its techniques for mitigating 
the discomforts of growth, even for 
preventing their unnecessary magnifica- 
tion, are still highly imperfect. Some of 
its faults are remediable, but not all. 
The reader, in fact, is left in a mood to 
quote, mutatis mutandis, Harold Laski’s 
famous dictum on democracy: 

You can knock down the case for 
capitalism in ten minutes. You can 


knock down the case for any other system 

in five. 

One would like to quote Professor 
Wright himself, extersively, on such 
matters as profits, ,»ressure groups, 
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redistributive taxation, and the policies 
of the major British parties—these last 
dealt with in one devastating page. 
Failing this possibility it remains to enjoy 
the reviewer’s rare privilege of completely 
unreserved recommendation. 


Warring Purposes 


Newman’s University, Idea and Reality. 
By Fergal McGrath, Longmans. §37 
pages. 308, 


Of the writing of books about 
Newman there is no end. This strange 
personality continues to attract 
biographers year after year. Father 
McGrath’s contribution is of great value 
and compelling interest. It deals with 
the period during which Newman was 
Rector of the Catholic University in 
Dublin. This stage of his career is des- 
cribed in some detail in Wilfrid Ward’s 
- “Life of Newman,” but Ward’s treat- 
ment was necessarily incomplete because 
he had no access to many relevant 
sources. Father McGrath has explored 
every possible hole and corner for new 
material. The result of his researches 
has been to throw much new light on 
this important phase of Newman’s life. 
The great volume of diaries, letters and 
memoranda has enabled him to tell his 
story in Newman’s own words. 


The story is fascinating. It reveals a 
web of ecclesiastical intrigue and mis- 
understanding. The Roman authorities, 
the English Catholics, the Irish bishops 
and Newman himself were at cross 
purposes. From the very beginning of 


The People of 
South Africa 


SARAH GERTRUDE MILLIN 
Map 20s. 


“Here, in a nutshell, is Mrs. Millin’s 
diagnosis of the South African situation. 
She writes with compassion for all 
sides, with fairness and with human 
understanding. The whites of South 
Africa hang doggedly on to the tail of 
an angry buffalo. Mrs. Millin’s sharp- 
edged portrait of their predicament 
provides the best available introduction 
to a situation both momentous and 
acute, and deserves to be widely read.” 


ELSPETH HUXLEY (Time and Tide). 


Notable 
X-Examinations 


Chosen and annetaied by 
E. W. FORDHAM 
with a Preface ly 
SIR TRAVERS HUMPHREYS 
12s. 6d. 


“ Cross-examination is a great art and 
Edward Fordham reveals many of its 
subtletics in a wide-ranging anthology 
which begins with excerpts from the trial 
of Charles 1 and concludes with the 
Lynskey Tribunal and the Belsen trial.” 


The Sphere. 
CONSTABLE 





the educational experiment in the 
Catholic University, the Irish bishops 
and Newman were in opposition. New- 
man offended the conservative Arch- 
bishop Cullen of Dublin by his progres- 
sive views on Irish politics and the ultra- 
national Archbishop MacHale of Tuam 
by his English outlook and valuations. 
He had indeed undertaken a task in 
which it was impossible to succeed. He 
did not receive the whole-hearted 
support either of the Irish hierarchy or 
of the Catholic laity, and was engaged in 
a war of conflicting temperaments and 
opposed ideals to which there could be 
only one conclusion—his resignation. 


It would be, however, a great mistake 
to dismiss Newman’s career in Dublin 
as an unmixed failure. His rectorship 
was the occasion of his composing “ The 
Idea of a University” and other essays 
on academic subjects which are among 
the acknowledged masterpieces of 
English prose. His practical administra- 
tion of the University was, it is shown 
by Father McGrath, successful. He 
attacked his problems with courage and 
found the right solutions. He sowed 
the seeds of Catholic higher education in 
Ireland which, after many controversies 
and vicissitudes, came to fruition in the 
establishment of the National University. 
Newman did not himself consider his 
Irish mission a failure. He had @ 
prophetic hope that his labours would 
not fail to produce good results, even 
after a long delay. “When I am gone,” 
he said “something may come of what 
I have done at Dublin.” What has 
come is University College, Dublin, a 
large, growing and flourishing establish- 
ment, and one of the foremost centres 
of Catholic learning in the English- 
speaking world. 


The Severest Handicap 


Eyes in Industry. Edited by Sir J. 
Marchant. Longmans, 234 pages. 308, 


The severity of the handicap imposed 
by blindness is generally recognised ; it 
may, indeed, be thought by some to be 
over-emphasised if the possibilities of 
re-educating the unsighted are over- 
looked. Nevertheless the attention paid 
in this country to industrial hazards 
which frequently result in permanent 
reduction of vision, if not in total loss of 
sight, has been less than they merit. 
Moreover, the limitations imposed b 
bad sight are unfamiliar, very often to 
the individuals concerned. Tasks call- 
ing for precise visual judgment, as js 
the case in numerous present-day indus- 
trial processes, are, in these circum- 
stances, performed inaccurately or under 
conditions of physical strain to the 
detriment of work and workman alike. 


The approach to these problems 
demands some knowledge of the human 
visual system, both as an optical 
apparatus and as an organ of the body. 
The carly chapters of this excellent 
work, addressed primarily to industrial 
workers, deal briefly and simply, there- 
fore, with the structure and Facsindl of 
the eye, the defects to which it is subject, 
and the standards by which its effici 
may be judged. Means of increasing 
visual capacity by corrective spectacles, 
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by improved illumination and Contrast 
and, in special cases, by the use oj 
ying aids are dealt with jin some 
detail ; the increased efficiency that t¢. 
sults is illustrated by statistics drawn 
perforce, largely from American source: 
Ocular injuries are quoted as formin 
some 4.4 per cent of all industria) 
injuries; but their average cost. jy 
compensation and medical expenses, jg 
found to be twice that of damage t 
other parts of the body. Their ing. 
dence and origin in various branches of 
agriculture and industry are reviewed gt 
length by the authors, and measures fo; 
the prevention of ocular accidents ar 
discussed. The simple and authoritative 
advice on the recognition and treatmen; 
of injuries of the eye is supported by 
illustrations of unusual value in a book 
of this character. 


Bird’s Eye View 
A Bird’s Eye View of World History, 
By Rene Sedillot. Harrap. 27: pages, 
12s, 6d, F 


This is an attempt to look at the past 
through the wrong end of the telescope, 
to see everything in proportion but very 

In more spacious days there 
was a vogue for universal histories in 
20 volumes ; nowadays there is a vogue 
for universal histories in a few hundred 
pages. M, Sédillot, who takes only 266 
small pages to get from Paleolithic Man 


-to his own generation, must surely have 


set up a record. The result is such an 
assembly of dates and facts as wil 
satisfy, if not surfeit, anybody deter- 
mined to get his money’s worth in the 
course of five hours’ reading. Inevitably 
this breath-taking survey has its limita- 
tions. Some of M. Sédillot’s judgments 
are irritating and some of his statements 
are justified, if at all, only by his sell- 
imposed limitations of space, but the 
relatively untutored amateur of history 
should, nevertheless, emerge with a {far 
general view of the principal events of 
the past. 

On trends or movements M. Sédillot 
is a less sure guide. He presents moder 
history as a process dominated by é 
succession of Top Nations. After the 
age of Italy came the age of Spain, the 
centuries of France and the Angl- 
Saxon centuries. This sometimes has 4 
distorting effect, as for instance when 
the American War of Independence, 
which falls within the centuries o 
France, is represented primarily a & 
victory for rence against a British 
challenge. Similarly in the Middle Ages: 
here we have the Thousand Years o 
Christianity, during which the barbarians 
appear as a foil and as mere destroye 
who make no contribution to Europea! 
civilisation. So neat a juxtaposition 
makes for clarity but it is not alwys 
good history. 


Italian-English, English-Italian Tech- 
nical Dictionary. Ulrico Heepii, 
Milan, 894 pages. Lire 3000. 
This is a second and enlarged edivon 
a dictionary ‘concerned with en 

technical terms. American tech 
nical terms have received special attenb0? 

Technical abbreviations in Use, 

conversion factors and equivalent measur 

ments are included in a special seco? 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Undermining the Government 


Washington, D.C. 

Y a coincidence of some symbolic significance, Senator 

Vandenberg died less than three hours before General 
MacArthur arrived in Washington and, egged on by the 
Republicans, challenged the constitutional position of the 
President. For Mr Vandenberg was the last surviving 
Republican who had been a Senator while a member of his 
own party was in the White House. And it is only too 
obvious that the new generation, which has never had 
responsibility, has grown progressively more irresponsible. 
By and large, the Republicans in Congress no longer know or 
care what their tactics are doing to their country’s system 
of government or to public confidence in its institutions ; 
they only care about winning the election in 19§2. 


There has never been anything effeminate about domestic 
politics in the United States, but there is a difference, and a 
profound distinction should be drawn, between trying, by 
whatever means are handy, to persuade the electorate that 
the other political party is inefficient, dishonest or even 
traitorous, and setting out to undermine the whole structure 
of the federal government by attacking the career officers 
of the Foreign Service and the regular officers of the Army, 
Navy and Air Force. Much of what is said by the 
Republicans suggests a distressing ignorance—or a distress- 
ing readiness to believe in public ignorance—of how decisions 
are reached in a government such as that of the United 
States. 


When Senator McCarthy told an audience that Mr 
Truman made his policy late at night, after too much 
Bourbon and Benedictine, it was probably only the mixture 
of drinks which was a product of his own innate boorishness. 
No doubt he genuinely believed that important decisions 
were made, as he would undoubtedly make them himself, 
if he were President, on the spur of the moment by the light 
of personal prejudice. And there are many people. in the 
Senate as well as out of it, who really think that Mr Alger 
Hiss made American, and, presumably, Mr Churchill’s, 
policy at Yalta all by himself or that Mr Owen Lattimore, 
by running over to Washington occasionally from Baltimore, 
changed the course of history in the Far East. There is one 
Senator on the Republican side, however, who should know 
better because he lived in the White House in his youth while 
his father was President. 


Yet it was Senator Taft who shocked some of his most 
respectable supporters by announcing that his confidence in 
the integrity of the judgment of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
had been shaken and that he had come to the point where 
he no longer accepted them as experts. “It is a strange 
thing.” Senator Fulbright told him, “that only a short time 
ago, before General MacArthur appeared on the scene, the 


** AMERICAN SURVEY ”’ is prepared partly in the © 
United States, partly in London. Those items which 
are written in the United States carry an indication 


to that effect; all others are the work of the editorial 
staff in London. 





country had faith in General Bradley,” the chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs. But General Bradley cannot help Mr Taft 
next year and General MacArthur can, unless he listens to 
the blandishments of Colonel McCormick and decides to be 
President himself. Senator Taft would, perhaps, do well 
to remember the trouble his own father had, as Governor- 
General of the Philippines, with his military commander, 
General Arthur MacArthur, the father of the current 
Messiah. 
* 


It was not only the integrity of the Joint Chiefs that Mr 
Taft questioned during a two-day debate in the Senate. It 
was also the whole range of known information on which 
American policy in the Far East, whether it has been good 
or bad, has been based and on which, unless he proposes to 
accept the wishful accounts of General Chiang Kai-shek’s 
“ intelligence,” he would have to base his own policy, should 
he be elected. Senator McMahon, Democrat of Connecticut, 
asked Mr Taft whether he was not aware that the assistance 
given to General Chiang Kai-shek enabled him, at the end of 
the war, to gain control of “the areas and the arms held 
by 1,200,000 Japanese troops.” “I do not think that is 
true” was his answer. Mr McMahon tried again. Did not 
the Senator know that, after the end of the war, “ we supplied 
arms to the Chinese Nationalists sufficient to equip thirty- 
nine divisions” ? “ No,” answered Mr Taft. Mr McMahon 
persisted : 

If the Chinese Nationalist troops should give the same 
sterling performance they previously gave when they dropped 
their guns and ran away, is the tor of the opinion that 


we should call quits and abandon them, or does the Senator 
believe that we should follow them up ? 


To this Mr Taft replied: 

The Senator from Connecticut simply shows that he has 
the same unreasoning prejudice against General Chiang 
Kai-shek that General Marshall has. . . . He has repeated 
the rumours as to the Chinese Nationalists giving away 
our arms and surrendering to the Communists without a 
fight, and all the rest of it, which are pure propaganda 
spread by the Chinese Communists and the State Depart- 
ment. 

Senator McMahon then asked Mr Taft whether he was 
aware that General Barr, a member of the Joint Military 
Advisory Group on China, reported to the Department of 
the Army that 


during the critical year of 1948 no battle was lost by the 
Chinese Nationalists because of the lack of munitions and 
equipment, but rather, Barr the military debacle, 
in his opinion, can be attributed to the world’s worst leader- 
ship and many other morale-destroying factors leading © 
the complete loss of the will to fight ? 


“That is an opinion ,of a gentleman with which I com 
pletely disagree,” Senator Taft asserted airily. It would be 
interesting to know what he would use for information if be 
were in the White House. . 


To make his foreign policy he would presumably vs 
General MacArthur, since he told the US Chamber of Com- 
merce that the United States 
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3 t least try the plan of General of the Douglas 
should a Chi ee Pires 


! ; use Nationalist troops 
MaoArtst bases in Manchuria and blockade Communist 


China. 

The economic policy to accompany this “more aggressive 
attitude ” would, on the other hand, be entirely his own, “a 
reduction of half a million in the United States armed forces 
obiective and a $20 billion cut in the American mobilisation 
budget.” 

Such irresponsibility in an opposition is only possible, 
however, with an Administration which permits it. The 
Democrats in the Senate make reasoned, and sweetly reason- 
able, speeches ; members of the Cabinet, the Joint Chiefs 
and other officials painstakingly explain the roots and the 
objectives of American policy. But, as one columnist said 
the other day, 

thinking for themselves even less than 
ee “ser chee aes can reach them on a wholesale 
basis by inflammable mass media, are on a rampage against 
reason. 
In the Senate, the Democrats finally shrug their shoulders 
in despair before Senator Taft’s denials of fact ; and, when 
General MacArthur appeared before the Committees, he 
was, again and again, backed into a corner and then allowed 
to escape because nobody had the courage to dispute his 
equivocations. 


The New Yorker magazine, commenting on the General’s 
statement that “in war there is no substitute for victory,” 
pointed out that one-half only of each soldier in Korea is 
fighting a skirmish in the war between East and West ; the 
other half is involved in the first police action ever attempted 
under a universal banner and “in the cop’s unhappy world, 
there is no substitute for patience.” Patience is not one of 
the prime qualities of the American people and it is on their 
impatience that the Republicans, and General MacArthur, 
are now playing—on their impatience and their addiction to 
ideologies. 

The Soviet Union was not the main enemy today, the 
General said, but “Communism throughout the world, 
including the interior of of the fine democratic 
countries.” He proposes, as Senator Fulbright put it, “to 
proceed to victory without dilly-dallying along.” A man 
with the intelligence that Mr Taft’s admirers claim for him 
should be able to see the flaws in this proposition, but he 
can, nO doubt, also see its attractions. To fight the Thirty 
Years’ War in. thirty days—and win it—is an appealing 
programme. It is a programme that could bring victory 
at home in 1952. And, as one of the Senator’s colleagues 
remarked recently, whoever wortied about campaign promises 
alter the election ? 


American Notes 
Marshall’s Reply 


General Marshall, unlike. General MacArthur, never 
‘peaks for the sake of making a os holiday. His evidence 
this week before the Senate reign Relations and Armed 
Services Committees has been less eloquent and 
dramatic and has had much less popular appeal than General 
MacArthur’s last week. . But the Secretary of Defence 
Presented the Administration’s answer to General MacArthur 
effectively, even if factually and unemotionally. No one who 
studies his statement objectively can fail to agree with his 
view that the hazards of General MacArthur’s proposals for 
the Far Eastern war far outweigh their possible advantages, 
Provided at least that it is still hoped to avoid a third world 


War, 


1f61 


For General Marshall believes that to carry the poo 
war on to the Chinese mainland would not earn a decisive 
victory in Korea, that it would be likely to bring war with 
Soviet Russia, in Europe as well as in Asia, and that it would 
almost certainly mean that the United States would lose its 
allies, whose help the Secretary of Defence values, even if 
General MacArthur does not. General MacArthur, as a field 
commander, was not qualified to balance the global aims 
and interests of the United States as are those in Washington 
who are responsible for the nation’s total security. It was the 
General’s refusal to recognise his limitations and, above all, 
his insistence on expressing publicly his dissatisfaction with 
his country’s policy that made his dismissal unavoidable. 
On the particular point of whether or not the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff had agreed with the proposals for attacking China, the 
Secretary of Defence showed that General MacArthur had 
picked out of a sixteen-point document the four points that 
supported his views. In any case, the document contained 
not firm conclusions, but tentative proposals ; furthermore, 
made last January when. the situation in Korea was 
deteriorating, they were designed to counter hypothetical 
developments which never materialised. 

General Marshall, stating the fundamentals of the Adminis- 
tration’s case, has left the military details to the Chiefs of 
Staff, who will follow him on the witness stand. But even 
so a certain amount of his evidence has not been published, 
either at his own request or at that of the official censors who 
are checking the transcript, which now amounts to well 
over 1,000 pages. Amongst the subscribers to it is the Daily 
Worker, a discovery which has helped the Administration to 
resist Republican attempts to open the hearings to the public. 
It already seems that the publication of certain documents 
may provide the key to secret codes. Security can hardly 
fail to be further endangered before the proceedings are over, 
since all members of the Senate are permitted to attend and 
two Senators are supervising the censors to make certain that 
all deletions are really necessary. 
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Confusion about Loyalty 


For over two years Miss Dorothy Bailey, a federal 
employee discharged under the government’s loyalty pro- 
gramme on evidence supplied by the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, has been contesting her dismissal on the legal 
grounds that she was not allowed to confront, or even know 
the names of, those who accused her of having Communist 
connections. The Court of Appeals upheld the government’s 
view that witnesses in such cases, certified by the FBI to be 
“ reliable,” should not be required, for security reasons, to 
give evidence in public. The Supreme Court has just refused 
to reverse this decision. But, on the same day as it denied 
Miss Bailey’s right to a full hearing, by a 4-to-4 tie vote, 
the Court upheld, by § to 3, the right to such a hearing of 
associations named in the Attorney General’s list of sub- 
versive organisations. In Justice Jackson’s outspoken 
opinien, the Court took “an inverted view of the law” by 
granting to a group what it refused to an individual. 


Government loyalty review boards are required to use 
the Attorney General’s list ; membership of an organisation 
appearing in it makes a person’s suitability for federal 
employment suspect. But after the Supreme Court’s 
decision it is probable that any dismissals based upon mem- 
bership of a listed organisation will be disputed. This new 
complication comes just as the task of the loyalty boards 
had been simplified in another way. The President has 
authorised the discharge of federal workers when there is 
reasonable doubt of their loyalty ; previously there had to 
be reasonable grounds for believing them disloyal. 


Had the new standard been applied earlier, dismissals 
would probably have been more numerous ; the fact that 
there have only been 308 in four years has been taken, by 
critics of the loyalty programme, as evidence that it has not 
been drastic enough. Pressure for this change from a posi- 
tive to a negative approach has grown since the conviction of 
Mr William Remington, who worked for the Department 
of Commerce, for perjury for concealing his past membership 
in the Communist Party. He had earlier, after a long fight, 
been cleared of a disloyalty charge and it is not suggested 
that he belonged to the party when in government service. 
Another case that is to be reopened is that of Mr John 
Service, a well-known Far Eastern specialist in the State 
Department. 


Before announcing the new rule, Mr Truman had hoped 
to have the advice of his Commission on Internal Security, 
set up to sort out the confusion arising from these problems 
of loyalty, security and civil liberty. But it is increasingly 
doubtful whether the Commission will ever be able to 
function, as a result of the Senate Judiciary Committee’s 
refusal to waive the law that forbids those employed by the 
government to work for any private firm that does business 
with it. This denial of an exemption that has frequently 
been granted to others looks like another effort by Senator 
McCarran, chairman of the Senate Committee, to keep 
loyalty firmly under his own thumb. 


+ * * 
Steel Shortages 


Week after week America’s steel furnaces work at over 
100 per cent of capacity, pouring out about 9,000,000 tons 
a month. But they will soon be forced to slow down unless 
they can find more steel scrap. One company is already 
reduced to only five days’ supply at some of its plants, instead 
of the desired 60, and the average for the industry is under 
20 days’ supply. During the first quarter 12 per cent of 
this huge output of steel was going into direct military 
requirements ; by the end of the year they will be taking 
20 per cent and another 30 per cent, if not more, will be 
needed for indirect military and essential civilian products, 
even though the merchant shipbuilding programme of the 
last war is not likely to be repeated this time. 


Already some small consumers are on short commons ; 
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makers of television sets and dairy equipment, for example 
complain that they cannot find even the limited amounts ¢j 
steel that they are permitted to use. It is possible that the 
coming Controlled Materials Plan may not take effect quickly 
enough to save a certain number of weak firms from staryin; 
to death. There are apparently two kinds of cuckoo jn the 
nests: some of the essential civilian industries, such as many. 
facturers of railway rolling stock and oil well equipmen; 
who receive special rations of steel, are said to be swallowins 
more than they can digest, while makers of such things a 
trucks, who until now have been allowed all the stee! the, 
can buy, are consuming more than ever before. The 
National Production Authority is, however, putting some i 


STEEL CONSUMPTION BY INDUSTRIES 
Sources: American trom end Stee! institute 
end The tren Age 





the gluttons on a diet, and may even cut down the plant 
expansion that is intended to ensure plenty for everyone 
by 1953. 

This industrial expansion is gobbling up structural steel 
so fast that little is left for anything else. The latest order 
relating to the use of steel for construction leaves houses 
costing less than $35,000 as practically the only buildings 
that can now be started without permission—and the demand 
for these has already been curbed by restrictions on mort- 
gages. It is unlikely that even the building of schools, hos- 
pitals or highways will be authorised unless their pressing 
necessity can be proved. The other chief consumer of steel. 
the automobile industry, is to be limited to 70 per cent of 
its last year’s consumptién from July onwards, instead of 
the 80 per cent which it has had since April. There have 
been shut-downs in a number of motor factories because of 
shortages of materials, but the industry is already well enough 
supplied with defence orders to protect it from any serious 
transitional hiatus. 


* * * 


The Marines Dig in 


While the Marines earn fresh laurels in Korea, the 
friends in Congress have not been idle. Ever since the end 
of the war, and particularly while Mr Johnson was Secretary 
of Defence, the fear of the Marines has been that thei! 
combat functions would be absorbed by the other services— 
their aviation by the Air Force, amphibious warfare by the 
Army—and that under the Unification Act the Corps would 
be unified out of existence. Now, despite the oppositios 
of the Department of Defence, the Senate, without a dissent- 
ing voice, has passed Senator Douglas’s Bill to authorise the 
raising of the strength of the Marines from two to fou 
full divisions and from two to four air wings. This meats 
a total strength of about 300,000 men, compared with the 
present 200,000, and some 80,000 before the Korean attack. 

Senator Douglas, who at 50 entered the Marines 28 @ 
rivate, was twice wounded in the Pacific and emerged @ 
jeutenant-colonel, sought more for his old Corps. But 
the Bill passed by the Sean 400,000 has become the max! 

mum rather than the minimum strength, to avert criticis™ 
that the Corps—in open defiance of the Unification Act— 
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was being turned into a “second army.” And of the pro- 
posal that the Marines should have direct representation on 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, all that remains is that the Marines’ 
Commandant is to be made a consultant to the JCS. It was 
manifestly ridiculous that a force of 200,000 men should be 
placed upon an equal footing with the three basic services, 
apart from the Army’s suspicion that the proposal was only 
a device for securing another vote for the Navy. 


In its more modest form, the Bill is likely to sail through 
a sympathetic House. It is more an emotional. tribute to 
the Marines than a considered estimate of the role they 
should play but, even if it is not mandatory, the Department 
of Defence cannot wholly disregard it. In private Mr 
Truman may still feel that the oe of the Marines 
are rivalled by their capacity for self-advertisement. But 
he is unlikely to repeat his error of last summer, when he 
complained that the propaganda machine of the Marines was 
second only to Stalin’s, and that they would remain merely 
the “police force” of the Navy. In fact, their official 
functions also include the capture and defence of naval bases, 
and such land operations as are necessary for the success of 
any naval undertaking. Senator Douglas has an even 
grander task in view; he would make efficient, quick- 
moving Marines—once regarded as the “ spearhead of dollar 
diplomacy ”"—the American unit to be placed at the disposal 
of the United Nations when their police force is formed. 


* x * 


Peace on the Assembly Line 


The Ford Foundation, the great charitable trust to which 
the family of Mr Henry Ford has bequeathed the major part 
of their estates, has put its first important models into pro- 
duction. It has created a Fund for Adult Education, to 
further non-academic projects, and another for the Advance- 
ment of Education, with an initial grant of over $7,000,000, to 
encourage experiments in both long and short range educa- 
tional questions. The first problem with which the second 
fund is dealing arises out of the present emergency: four 
hundred promising boys, all less than 16} years old, are to 
be given “ pre-induction scholarships,” which will enable 

them to take liberal arts courses at four selected universities 
for two years before they begin their military service. This 
unusual approach to the educational difficulties arising out of 
conscription bears the mark of Dr Robert Hutchins, who has 
resigned from the University of Chicago to become an asso- 
ciate director of the foundation. 


But educational experiments are only one of the five 
classes of vehicles that are to be put on the road hy the Ford 
Foundation. It is to be not merely the finance company that 
many other charitable trusts already are, but a factory actually 
contributing to the advancement of world peace. Its produc- 
tion plans, recommended after long study by a group of dis- 
tinguished Americans, are all connected with the social 
sciences, since the basic problem is thought to be “ man’s 
relations to man.” The plans include broad proposals for 
studying, in addition to educational advancement, the relief 
of world tension, the strengthening of democracy, the im- 
provement of economic conditions and the conduct of man- 
kind. But the trustees are well aware that it will be a long 


time before they can hope to put permanent peace on the 
market. 


The detailed job of getting me perce models onto the 
assembly line has purposely been left to the president of the 
foundation, Mr Paul Hoffman, who is well suited for the 
work by his experience in the motor industry and as the 
administrator of the Marshall Plan which helped Europe to 
help itself. He has not so much money to oil the wheels with 
this time, but there are some who think it is more than the 
social science industry can absorb, and that mass production 
methods are not adapted to research work. The annual 
income of the foundation, thought to be about $50 million 
at present, depends upon the dividends paid by the Ford 
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Company, for its assets consist almost entirely of non-votin 
stock in the company. These assets have recently been valued 
at just over $500 million, far more than those of any other 
charitable foundation. The trustees are in theory permitied 
to realise capital: in practice this might not be easy, for the 
tax-exempt foundation was originally set up so that the Ford 
family would not have to sell the company’s shares to the 
public in order to pay death duties, 


Shorter Notes 


The United Labour Policy Committee celebrated May 
Day by returning to full co-operation in the defence pro- 
gramme after two months’ absence. Mr George M. Harri- 
son, of one of the Railroad Brotherhoods, is to become ap 
assistant to Mr Charles Wilson, the defence mobiliser, ang 
labour representatives are returning to the other emergency 
government agencies. ULPC emphasises however, that ; 
is not yet satisfied with all defence policies by any means. 
although considerable progress has been made in Settling its 
grievances. One notable advance has been on the Wage 
Stabilisation Board, now reconstituted with additional 
powers and eighteen members, under the chairmanship of 
Dr George Taylor. 

* 


New pricing formule have been announced for irnported 
manufactured goods, to relieve importers from the 
chill which has fallen upon their business ever since 
the January price freeze. They will now be permitted to add 
to the landed cost of such imports as British cars, Scotch 
whisky and French perfume the dollars and cents mark-up 
which prevailed during the year before the Korean out- 
break. About a quarter of the country’s imports is affected 
by this order, and around 30 per cent had been held up 
because importers could not make a fair profit under the 

rice ceiling. Most bulk imports and strategic metals are 
eft out of the new order, either because they have already 
been dealt with or because they will be covered by orders 
which are still in preparation. 
* 


Mr Blair Moody, who has been appointed to succeed the 
late Mr Vandenberg as Senator from Michigan, is, like hin, 
a newspaperman, but unlike him he is a Democrat. This 
means that the Democratic majority of two in the Senate 
has risen to four, and that the party is entitled to two more 
seats on committees. The opportunity is being taken to oust 
Senator McCarthy, Mr Acheson’s sworn enemy, from the 
Appropriations Committee, where he was on the sub- 
committee dealing with State Department funds. Mr Vat- 
denberg’s place on the Foreign Relations Committee ha 
been left for a Republican, Senator Owen Brewster of Maine. 

* 

It now seems certain that the i duty of 2 cents 
a pound on copper will be lifted before long. Bot 
Houses of Congress have finally accepted the suspension. 
as long as the price of copper is above 24 cents a |b., and 
have only to reach on how it shall last. This 
relief comes just in time to the price of copper goin 
up by the full 3 cents a which the United States has 
agreed to add to the price now paid for Chilean copper. 

* 

The development of a half-size turkey, weighing 00!) 
about 8-14 Ib. when fully grown, will, it is hoped, induce 
Americans to double their turkey consumption. At presi! 
this averages only 5 Ib. a year a head. The new turkey 
will fit into a small oven and a family can polish it off in 
one or two sittings. When only half grown it can be broiled 
or fried ; regular turkeys are too bony to be cooked in this 
way. From the producer’s point of view, the chief fly ™ 
the ointment is hee the small turkeys seem to cat Just * 
much as the large. 
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The Soviet Way of Saving 


(By A Correspondent) 


FEW days after the May Day celebrations the Soviet 
A Finance Minister A. Zverev launched a new State loan 
—the sixth since the war—this time for 30 billion roubles 
redeemable over 20 years with lottery prize drawings equiva- 
lent to a rate of interest of approximately 4 per cent. The 
propaganda machine has been quickly switched over to this 
field, the subscription campaign is in full swing and by now 
reports are coming in from all over the Soviet Union about 
the “enthusiastic reception” given to the new Economic 
Development Loan. This has become a routine operation 
somewhat akin to taxation by its quasi-compulsory character 
and annual regularity. Yet Soviet State loans may be more 
aptly described as a form of forced saving, a subsidiary means 
at the disposal of the Government in its efforts to balance 
saving and investment and to stem the pressure of effective 
demand on the available supply of consumers’ goods. 


Last year’s 20 billion roubles Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment Loan was quickly oversubscribed. More than 27 billion 
roubles’s worth of bonds were sold and together with the sale 
of State bonds to banks, co-operatives and industrial under- 
takings the total of approximately 31 billion roubles forecast 
in the Budget estimates was reached. This accounted for 
more than 7 per cent of the total revenue. In this year’s 
estimates the expected share of the State loans is the same 
and they should account for over 33 billion roubles. By 
analogy with last year’s experience—and there is no reason 
for the enthusiasm to be abated—this year’s State loans 
should exceed the estimated amount and probably also pro- 
vide a higher percentage of the revenue. This attempt at 
transferring a larger proportion of cash from the consumers’ 
pockets to the State’s coffers may be one sign that the Soviet 
Government, with heavy investment, cultural and defence 
programmes, has difficulty in defending the rouble, revalued 
in December, 1947, against the inflationary pressure caused 
by the four reductions in the price of consumers’ goods 


which have occurred since then—the last as recently as March 
of this year. 


A Test of Morale 


Through State loans, it may be said, the Soviet Govern- 
ment is taking, or rather borrowing, with one hand a part of 
what it had given away with the other. Price reductions 
may result from cost reductions passed on to the consumers 
or by a lowering of the turnover tax. In both cases the State 
loses sources of revenue and the purchasing power of the 
income recipients is increased. The State could make it up 
by an increased turnover but this method may involve too 
great a shift towards the production of consumers’ goods. 
True, in the Soviet planned economy—as opposed to a free 
economic eyenkensatien pulls of consumers are unlikely to 
affect the structure of production, which is determined by the 
Planning authorities, But too much money chasing too few 
goods brings about all the inconveniences of a “ goods 
amine”: shortages, queueing, rationing, etc. Price reduc- 
tions were probably accompanied by an increased supply, but 
to check demand the Government has also at its disposal— 

Jes the turnover and profits taxes—the subsidiary means 
of direct taxation, State loans and a savings drive—in that 
order of magnitude, 


Direct taxation is relatively unimportant in the Soviet 
tion. Since the wage rates are planned to increase pro- 


ductivity, direct taxation is considered as a disincentive and 
the turnover tax—similar to the British purchase tax—is 
preferred. Hence direct taxation is not very progressive and 
accounts for only just over 9 per cent of the Budget revenue 
against some 55 per cent for the turnover tax. Neither can 
savings play a very important disinflationary role in the 
Soviet system. Despite the relative rise in the Soviet stan- 
dard of life, the growing net of savings banks and the intro- 
duction of lottery drawings, only 19 billion roubles were 
saved last year and this year’s expected savings should 
amount to 21 billion—somewhat less than two-thirds of the 
State loans. This is understandable, since there is no sco 
for private investment and none of the advantages of M8 
rentier can be enjoyed. The latter point also applies to State 
loans, since the winner of a large lottery prize is not allowed 
to stop working and to live on his capital. Yet during the 
short subscription drive all sorts of indirect pressure can be 
made to bear on the Soviet citizen, and his “ morale ” is at 
the same time tested; thus the State loan campaign has 
become a powerful weapon in the disinflationary arsenal of 
the Soviet authorities. 


One Month’s Wages Invested 


Precedent is here a safe guide and it indicates that about 
two weeks after the launching of the new loan by Zverev it 
should be subscribed and over-subscribed, though bonds wil! 
still be available for sale. The campaign is now in full 
swing and in all industrial enterprises the workers are 
“unanimously” deciding to buy bonds for the equivalent 
of their monthly wage, the payment to be spread over 10 
months. The basic unit is 100 roubles, but multiples up to 
500 and fractions down to ro are available to suit all pockets. 
Lottery drawings—4o in all—starting next year will be held 
twice yearly. Redemption drawing starts in 1957. The 
whole loan should be redeemed by 1972. By that time 35 

r cent of the unit bonds should have won prizes (the 
balient are now 25,000 roubles) equivalent to an overall rate 
of interest of 4 per cent. The remaining 65 per cent will 
be redeemed at par. 


Technically the loan does not differ from its predecessors. 
Before the war premiums were a combination of interest 
and prizes. The public favoured the latter, thus showing 
that it did not rely on a steady income from State loans. 
Since the war lottery drawings have been preferred and by 
now interest tranches have been dropped altogether. Yet 
it is clear that despite his fear of the vagaries of money and 
loans the Russian prefers this form of contribution than an 
equivalent 8 per cent income tax. He obviously prefers to 
lend money, even at the risk of substantial loss, than to give 
it away. This, combined with the pressure, enables the 
authorities to sell the loan quickly. Yet the “ welcome” is 
not uniform all over the country. It has always been easier 
to get “ unanimous ” subscriptions in town factories than in 
country collective farms. Till 1937 the towns bought 
approximately 90 per cent of the loan. Only well after the 
end of collectivisation did the countryside account for 30 per 
cent. During the war the share was greater. Loans in 
general then played a greater role in Soviet economy. Yet the 
main burden has been probably shifted again on the town 
dwellers and though Zverev exhorted the peasants to con- 
tinue their habit of paying for the bonds in cash, it is doubtful 
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whether the collective farmers—substantially more than half 
the population—will buy over 30 per cent of the loan. 


Generally, State loans are rising, even in real terms, and their 
incidence is wider, while the rate of interest is falling. This 
is partly due to the relative rise in wealth, but mainly to the 

reater efficiency of the subscription collecting machinery. 
ee in his speech mentioned that during the prewar Five- 
Year Plans a total of 50 billion roubles was raised by loans, 
75 billion roubles were raised during the war and 150 billion 
during the postwar Plan. On the morrow of the revaluation 
of the rouble all previous loans, except the 1947 issue, were 
consolidated at one-third of their nominal value. Allowing for 
redemption, the total floating debt should not substantially 
exceed 150 billion roubles, and judging from the debt 
services—5 billion roubles this year—could even be less. 
There are now 70 million bondholders and the rate of interest 
has fallen from 8-11 per cent in the first loans to 4 per cent 
now. 

State loans campaigns are used for patriotic exhortation. 
Zverev has associated the new loan—the first since the war 
to refer only to economic development and not to recon- 
struction and development—with vast hydro-electric develop- 
ment and canal building projects. He contrasted these 
pacific projects with the “war economies” of this country 
and the United States. References to warmongers are part 
of the routine, yet it is interesting to note that the Soviet 
minister has judged it opportune to insist so much on the 
peaceful character of the Soviet plans while launching the 
campaign for forced saving in the Soviet Union. 


Nato on New Lines 


Ar the end of last week the administrative octopus of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organisation suffered an amputation 
of several legs, in the hope that thereafter it would be able 
to move with greater speed and with less dispersal of effort. 
The effect of the operation is simply this: Nato has at 
last realised (or rather recalled) that its task is essentially 
one, that its problems cannot be divided, and that in its 
Organisation it must not try to divide them. As the com- 
plexities grew, some attempt to handle them was made by 
setting up specialist committees which could get to grips with 
specific issues. Up to a point that was right and inevitable ; 
but that point was passed some time ago, and specialisation 
began to destroy its own ends. The objective, which was 
and is to find the arms and the men with which to defend 
Europe became lost amidst a surfeit of experts and a welter 
of argument about unemployment in Genoa, the state of the 
foreign exchange reserves, and the correct calibre of the rifle. 


Now a move has been made to draw the threads together 
again. At the centre of the organisation there is to be a body 
which will be dedicated, full-time, to taking a broad view of 
the progress, or lack of progress, in all the separate parts. 
If in future there is an unpremeditated announcement about 
an Admiral which has unfortunate political repercussions ; 
if one of the smaller countries feels that it has not been able 
to present in political terms the difficulties of increasing its 
economic and military efforts ; if production plans are frus- 
trated by the lack of materials, there will be someone to 
blame ; for the reconstituted Deputies should now be in a 
position to weigh all these factors before rather than after 
the event. As with the broad picture, so with the specialist 
horizons. Central authorities have already been created for 
military problems (the Standing Group) and production (the 
Defence Production Board) ; now there is to be a consolidated 
authority for economic and financial matters (the Financial 
and Economic Board). Thus for each of the three main 
facets of the Organisation’s work there will be a single 
authority, able both to take a comprehensive view of the 
problems within its province, and to consult and advise the 
two other authorities, none of which can operate in a vacuum. 


On the political side, the two ministerial committees for 
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defence and finance have been removed, and the Counc] 
itself—previously the monopoly of the Foreign Ministers 
has become a gathering of the heads of state, or such othe; 
Ministers representing the heads of state as may be appro. 
priate to the subject. It will meet (as did its predecessor) 
about three times a year. At the same time, the top official 
committee—previously the Foreign Ministers’ deputies— 
automatically assumes a new status ; its members, having 
acquired an international staff, become the permanent repre- 
sentatives of the heads of state, through whom all récom. 
mendations to the Council, military, political or economic. 
must pass, and who will have the power to settle most 
currént issues off the cuff. 


On the economic side, a central authority will handle for 
the first time all economic problems arising out of the work 
of the military and production committees. It is to have a 
permanent director comparable to Mr Herod on the Defence 
Production Board ; it is to be situated in Paris, staffed by 
senior members of delegations to the OEEC and ECA, and 
equal in status to (and at least as powerful as) the DPB. It has 
two theoretical advantages over the old arrangements. First, 
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it pulls together the scattered groups within the organisation 
which have been thrashing away at different aspects of the 
economic dilemma in different places and directions. The 
advisory group on raw materials in London, the permancat 
staff of the ministerial finance committee, and the Paris-based 
working group on the distribution of the financial burden 
will now become one body, charged with ensuring the “ best 
use of financial and economic resources . . . in support of the 
common defence effort.” 


The second advantage stems from the link with OEEC: 
it is that the economic problems of defence may no longer 
be treated as a complex separable from the general economic 
problems of western Europe as a whole. The two are, of 
course, one and the same thing and have been ever since 
real mobilisation began. The anomaly of an organisation 
for “normal” problems of peace (OEEC) co-existing with 
an organisation for “ special ” problems of part-war has been 
or should have been, ended for good. There remains, how- 
ever, the question of the FEB’s relations with the raw 
materials groups in Washington, for which no provision 
seems to have been made. Through the OEEC, which 
already has a representative on the steering group in Wash- 
ington, it will acquire an indirect contact ; but that is not 
nearly enough. A solution may require that the new board 
not only strengthens its lines to Washington, but takes the 
— of intra-European raw materials firmly into its own 

s. 


The theory of the reorganisation, then (which hes 
obviously enchanted the tidy-minded cartographers of Nato) 
is that there will be a neat line of specialist bodies—military: 
production, and finance—all reporting directly to the repre 
sentatives of the heads of state who may deal summarily 0 
submit upwards to the supreme Council itself. The practice, 

_ One is told, will not be so neat, there may be joint mectings: 
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-sterchange of personnel, direct exhortations to governments 
and other breaches of the paper hierarchy ; and rightly so. 
The trouble with the working end of Nato so far has been an 
excessive regard for the organisational propricties. 


Cotton and Discontent 


in Uganda 


Tue Secretary of State for the Colonies is now on a visit to 
Fast Africa where one of his preoccupations will be to inquire 
into the workings of the Uganda cotton industry. It is time 
this was done for Uganda cotton is a classic example of 
how not to do things. Tll-equipped, riddled with dishonest 
practices, inefficient and a focus of racial animosity, the 
industry has so far defied official attempts to put its house 
in order. In 1929 its position was being investigated ; in 
1938 a Commission reported on its problems. In 1948 yet 
another Commission had its say ; in 1949 there were violent 
disturbances in Uganda, in which eight people were killed. 
One of the main grievances was found, by yet another Com- 
mission of Inquiry, to be discontent with the conditions in 
the cotton industry. Today, at last, there are plans for a 
drastic reorganisation which may, so it is rumoured, take 
the form of a complete nationalisation of cotton-ginning. At 
the mere prospect of this, the existing ginners are up in arms 
—but some radical changes are now unavoidable. 


What happens in this industry is not merely of local 
interest. It is the kingpin of the economic life of a country 
of 5,000,000 souls—in 1949 cotton represented more 
than £17 million out of Uganda’s total export of £23 million. 
One and a half million acres of land lie under cotton, and 
the market for it appears limitless. The present variety is 
of a long staple and is mainly sold in India, with Britain as 
the second customer, but shorter staples could be grown and 
the British market could take as much as could possibly be 
produced. 


The growing of cotton is exclusively in African hands, 
and the output per acre is excessively small. The Director 
of Agriculture has estimated that the present yield of 230 |b. 
per acre could quite easily be increased to 500 lb., which 
means augmenting the value of the crop by well over £10 
million, But the agricultural staff which might train the 
peasants is totally inadequate. The Commission of 1948 
found only 22 seniow officials, supervising not only cotton, 
but all agriculture throughout the colony. In the Sudan, with 
a smaller cotton acreage, 125 scientists and inspectors’ were 
employed on cotton alone. 

The ginneries are all owned or staffed by Indians. They 
are small and scattered. Their equipment is antiquated, 
their buildings old and unhygienic with unsatisfactory con- 
ditions for workers. Furthermore, ginning has become a 
monopoly. Each gin must have a licence, and as there are 
ready too many, no new licences are given. To enter 
the field one must go thr the difficult operation 
of buying an existing gin. This, until the Government 
mae came forward with help, has effectively excluded 

ricans, 


The Africans are naturally resentful, particularly as the 
Indian ginners are suspected—and have been declared guilty 
by a Government Commission—of corrupt practices. The 
1948 Commission pulled no punches in describing the 
deliberate cheating of the grower by the ginners and their 
agents, the buyers. The buyer falsifies the weights, with 
the result that the grower only receives payment for about 
9 per cent of the cotton that he actually hands over. By 
‘cet agreement, the buyer and the ginner share the illegiti- 
wate profits thus gained. And even if the ginner should be 
honest, the buyer may not be ; he has his own private tricks 


whereby he gains an extra illicit profit. Numerous devices 
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to defraud and befuddle the illiterate seller are recounted. 
The race animosity consequently aroused is such that ons 
of the recommendations of this particular Commission was 
that a local African should always do the weighing. 


Appalling Storage Conditions 


The ginners are also guilty of neglecting the quality of 
the cotton they produce. There is an absence of any 
primary classification of the cotton received, which no sub- 
sequemt grading of the bales can overcome. In the Sudan 
there is a strictly controlled system of pre-ginning classifica- 
tion, and only seed of the best quality is reserved for the 
next season’s planting. In Uganda’s present lay-out of 
small, decentralised ginneries, it seems impossible to achieve 
anything like this. The storage conditions are also appalling 
—infested with insects, and rotted by damp. 


During the war, with the cessation of private cotton buy- 
ing in Liverpool and India, arrangements for bulk sales of 
cotton were introduced by the Uganda Government. More 
recently a Lint Marketing Board has been created, which 
fixes the price to the grower for his raw cotton and also the 
price at which lint is bought from the gins. These arrange- 
ments infuriate the Indian ginners, whose profits have been 
curtailed, and also leave the African growers dissatisfied, 
as the prices they receive are below those on the world 
market. The profits made by the Board have been put into 
a special Cotton Price Assistance Fund, as a buffer against 
hard times to come. A year ago the balance of this fund— 
after some money had been used for African welfare— 
amounted to over £7,000,000. The very existence of such 
an unspent balance is an irritant to the cotton-growers, yet 
the Government claims that to distribute the surplus would 
reduce its reserves against a rainy day, and that to give too 
high prices for cotton would lead to the neglect of food- 
stuff production, a risky procedure as Uganda’s food sup- 
plies cannot easily be met by imports. But the Board has 
made the bad mistake of not explaining itself sufficiently to 
the Africans, or associating them in its work. 


The Government has been far too slow in tackling all 
these grievances. Proposals made by the Cotton Commis- 
sion of 1938 were not fully implemented, and in 1948 
African organisations were again petitioning for the 
remedying of malpractices which had been exposed ten years 
earlier. When these petitions met with little response 
tempers rose and were played upon by politicians until 
bloodshed could no longer be avoided. It was obvious what 
would be the result of such published statements as the 
following by the Secretary of the Uganda African Farmers 
Union: — 

Our cotton is our own and we should protect it and 
rule ourselves and prevent the foreigners who take all the 
wealth and leave the natives to starvation, while their 
tummies are growing out, from taking it. Therefore every 
African of Uganda should avow that it is better to die than 
give away the wealth of the country of their heredity. 


The Government has now announced that it is their 
policy to provide for the participation of Africans in the 
ginning industry, and also to train them in the technical and 
managerial branches of the industry. Co-operative socie- 
ties have been fostered and two ginneries have already been 
leased to African co-operatives. But everyone knows that 
this is insufficient, and that a much more drastic reorgani- 
sation is being discussed behind the scenes. It might prove 
possible to help African co-operatives to take over — 
more ginneries ; an alternative would be the public acqui 


tion of the whole g industry. Either course would 
arouse violent Indian opposition, but the determining 
factor will be the wishes of the Africans. One thing is not 
doubted by any impartial observer—that fundamental 
changes must come soon if a most valuable industry is to 
be developed, and an end put to the disturbed conditions 
fered during the last ten years. 


from which Uganda has su 
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Canada Tackles Defence 
Costs 


[FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT] 


Tue budgetary problem facing Mr Douglas Abbott, the 
Canadian Finance Minister, this year was im many ways 
parallel to the problem facing Mr Gaitskell or any other of 
the western governments. In other ways it was peculiar to 
Canada, and the peculiar Canadian circumstances produced 
in the budget passed two weeks ago, its most striking 
feature, an entirely new fiscal device called “ deferred depre- 
ciation.” 

In Canada more than in any other western country the 
defence programme comes into conflict, not so much with 
consumer spending or with social services as with capital 
development. The level of capital development in this 
country ever since the war has been such that it alone would 
have strained available supplies of basic materials and of 
labour without any added defence programme. New mines, 
new oil and gas wells, new transportation facilities, new 
building, new factory capacity would, if unrestricted, use all 
and more than all the steel available. This is the most 
serious shortage ; but others follow. To make room for a 
defence programme costing $1,664 million (over $890 million 
more than last year) the main Canadian necessity is to restrict 
non-essential capital expenditure. 

~ The prosperous financial condition of most business cor- 
porations raised some doubt about the effectiveness of any 
of the orthodox means of discouraging expenditure. Even 
with a corporation income tax at the new rate of §0 per cent 
(524 per cent in Ontario and Quebec, where the provincial 
tax is higher than elsewhere), most corporations are in a 
liquid position and have adequate resources to finance capital 
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development without borrowing. If any direct controls couig 
curb expansion, they would have to be controls on construc. 
tion, and the Canadian Government’s experience in the lax 
war was that these are almost impossible to impose effectively 
and fairly. 

The solution adopted by the Government, which looks as 
though it may become in one form or another a standard 
device, is to defer depreciation allowances on all new capita) 
assets for four years. The right to charge depreciation {or 
tax purposes is not cancelled or reduced: it is carried for- 
ward. A new and depreciable asset acquired now cannot 
appear in the tax calculations for 1951-52; it may appear 
in the year 1955-56, and from then on. The effect of this 
is expected to be to induce a great deal of caution in capital 
expenditures on what Mr Abbott called “ frills, gadgets and 
generally ‘dressing up’ offices, stores and buildings.” |; 
should remove the incentive to spend corporation funds on 
“ quick turn-over” investments which might otherwise be 
encouraged by the high rates of tax. The prudent investor 
will want to feel sure that his project is likely to be profitable 
in the long-run: unless it is soundly based he may find him- 
self out of profits at the very time when he is allowed to 
charge his deferred depreciation. 


This new device has, moreover, been made flexible in 
recognition of the fact that capital development of the right 
sort must be allowed to continue in the interests of the 
defence programme. Projects of a certain class have a blanket 
exemption from the new depreciation rule: they are projects 
for producing or distributing electricity, gas or water, tele- 
graph and telephone services, pipelines, gas or oil wells, and 
lumbering. In addition other investments may be excepted 
(and allowed to charge depreciation normally) on a certificate 
from the Minister of Trade and Commerce. Such certificates 
will be granted for defence projects, and in general for trans- 
port or communications systems, or anything which increases 
primary production in agriculture, mining, petroleum, lumber 
or paper. Genuine and proper development of natural 
resources should not, therefore, be impeded, but the speculz- 
tive attempt to use up precious materials in meeting inessen- 
tial consumer demand will be sharply discouraged. 


Emphasis on Commodity Taxes 


The pre-eminence which this ingenious scheme was given 
in the Canadian budget reflects the fact that Mr Abbott was 
more concerned with the economic effects of his fiscal policies 
than with the bare necessity of raising another $400 million 
in new revenue. Nevertheless this money had to be raised, 
and the means of doing it were designed, so far as possible, 
to discourage spending without discouraging earnings. For 
that reason unusual emphasis was put upon commodity taxes, 
which it is hoped will not stimulate increased wage demands 
as income taxes might have done if they had been imposed at 
a lower level. The current exemptions ($1,000 for an un- 
married man and another $1,000 Pr a wife) are unchanged, 
but a “surcharge” of 20 per cent on existing tax rates 1s 
imposed as from July 1st. An equivalent 20 per cent surcharge 
on corporation income tax, applies as from January 1, 1951. 
With a § per cent provincial tax added (7 per cent in Ontario 
and Quebec) this brings the rate of corporation tax to just 
over 50 per cent, and Mr Abbott was very emphatic that he 
does not like a tax rate higher than 50 per cent. “I think sts 
bad psychology,” he said, “ to permit people to say that more 
than half of any income earned or any savings made will g0 
to the government. 


These increases in direct taxes are expected to raise just 
over $200 million of extra revenue this year. The other $200 
million needed will come from commodity taxes. The general 
sales tax is increased from 8 per cent to ro per cent, the 
highest level it has ever reached. It applies, at the wholesale 
level, on nearly all consumer purchases, but there is a list of 
exemptions which includes 95 per cent of all foods, all fuels 
building materials and machinery. Mr Abbott, therefore, 
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; claim that it affects only one-quarter of the things 
ul by people in the lowest income groups, and only one- 
third of the purchases of people earning up to $6,000 a year. 

The Canadian Government 1s also going some way 
the British path of “ luxury taxes, though they are not call 
that, A special excise tax of 15 per cent was already in force 
on a long list of goods ranging from motor-cars to toilet 
articles and including radios, gramophones, clocks, golf balls, 
cigarette lighters, cameras and films, luggage and suchlike. 
This tax is now being increased to 25 per cent, which with 
the 10 per cent sales tax makes a total of 35 per cent. Electric 
refrigerators, stoves and washing machines are also being 
brought into the field with a 15 per cent excise tax on top 
of the 10 per cent tax. Cigarette and tobacco taxes are 
also up, but alcoholic beverages remain unchanged. Tariff 
changes include the first instalment of a new tariff schedule 
on plastics and the abolition of duty on a good many items 
of farm equipment and mining machinery. Immigrants are 
also given three years within which may bring in their 
ffects duty-free, a concession desi ned to enable them to 
use non-transferable currency in their country of origin to 
purchase equipment or furniture which they can bring to 
Canada. 

Amid a rising clamour for direct action to reduce prices in 
Canada, Mr Abbott has had the courage to bring in a budget 
which actually increases the cost of nearly rind org: | except 
food and fuel. His intention has been to strike at the roots 
rather than the flower: to curb spending at both the capital 
and consumer level without discouraging production. For 
the mass of people, to whom inflation means high prices and 
nothing else, it may not be very palatable ; but the govern- 
ment believes it is the most effective action open to it. 


Slovak Communists on 
the Mat 


At most meetings of Communist Party central committees 
the same sort of dirty linen is washed, the same sort of sins 
of omission and commission are confessed. The speeches 
made at the recent meeting of the Slovak Communist Party’s 
central committee reveal a picture which is fairly typical, to a 
greater or lesser degree, of the state of affairs inside most of 
the Communist Parties of eastern Europe. But the frank 
revelations of the backslidings of the Slovak Communists 
are particularly interesting just now when there is every 
indication that some of the most prominent of them— 
Clementis, Novomesky and Husak—will shortly be brought 
(0 trial for their “ bourgeois nationalism ” and other crimes. 


_ Indeed, it is “the most repulsive practices” introduced 
into the Party by these people that are said to be largely 
responsible for the present unsatisfactory situation. Accord- 
ing to Bastovansky, the secretary-general of the Slovak Com- 
munist Party, these practices include the suppression of 
criticism and self-criticism, “fractional grouping,” “ replac- 
ing collective leadership by personal dictatorship,” and 
burdening the Party with circulars and purely administrative 
work so that it is distracted from its political and ideological 
work. These faults are now to be ruthlessly eradicated and 
the Party is to return to the Bolshevik principles of party 
work first laid down by Lenin, of which the most important 
are democratic centralism, internal party democracy and 
ctiticism and self-criticism. 

Whatever Lenin himself may have meant by these princi- 
ples, it is clear that they are now being used to make sure 
re the will of the politburo is carried out in the most remote 
ocal Party organisation, and that no local leader ever 
“ngineers himself into a position in which he can even think 
of challenging the authority of the central committee. But 

‘xistence—admitted by Bastovansky—of all kinds of big 
ind little dictators within the Party is not only a potential 

‘eat to the higher authorities ; their “ arrogant and arbitrary 


lay 


behaviour” is also dangerous because it destroys the con- 
fidence of the workers in the Party. Local Party officials 
have been resorting “ lightheartedly and inadmissably” to 
administrative action, and Mr Bastovansky found it necessary 
to point out that authority to issue orders for the arrest of a 
citizen rested exclusively with the appropriate security 
officers whose function and authority must not be usurped 
by Party officials. 


internal Party training and education is also in an unsatis- 
factory state. Even high Party officials have shown a 
“ negative attitude ” towards the problems of political educa- 
tion and have said that they were too busy to study Marxism- 
Leninism. District Party committees have failed to give 
enough careful thought and attention to the central com- 
mittee’s directives on educational matters. Lectures have 
been badly prepared ; lecturers have failed to turn up ; and 
valuable Party pamphlets have been carelessly left lying about 
in drawers and cupboards. This must seem a deplorable 
state of affairs to those who believe that only a more complete 
mastery of the theory of Marxism-Leninism will enable 
Party members to deal with all the problems in industry, 
agriculture and local government with which they are faced. 


The Slovaks, a very large proportion of whom are Catholic 
peasants, have always shown themselves to be particularly 
unappreciative of Communist propaganda. It is, therefore, 
hardly surprising that the Slovak Communists have not 
managed to create as close ties and as sympathetic relations 
with the ordinary people as they should have done. The small 
circulation (106,000) of the chief Party newspaper shows that 
a large part of the workers—and even a good number of 
Party members—do not bother to read it. In any case, Party 
propaganda is not sufficiently lively, concrete or attractive 
and Party members are not carrying out their duties of 
political agitation. If Mr Bastovansky’s words are heeded, 
workers in the factories and in the fields must expect to be 
summoned to endless meetings and inundated with countless 
leaflets and “ other tested propaganda weapons.” The object 
is not only to recruit new members—“ extraordinary atten- 
tion ” is to paid to this, especially as the recruiting of shock- 
workers has been badly neglected—but also to create around 
the Party “a vast circle of non-Party activists.” 


Mr Bastovansky drew particular attention to the 
“dangerous isolation” of many local Party committees from 
the life of the peasants and their ignorance of peasant needs, 
anxieties and problems. His anxiety is clearly a reflection 
of the intense opposition of the Slovak peasants to collecti- 
visation. This is leading to a lagging behind in agricultural 
production and, in some districts, to “ extraordinarily grave 
deficiencies.” The blame for these agricultural troubles is, 
of course, laid at the door of the kulaks who have infiltrated 
into the collectives in large numbers in order to destroy them 
from within. The district P. committees, largely led 
astray by the bourgeois nationalist, Husak, have failed to 
appreciate the dishonest and anti-social nature of the village 
Ak aad have not waged a merciless fight against them. To 
make these committees more efficient and more aware of 
their duties is now, according to Bastovansky, the Party’s 
most important task. 


Finland Holds Out 


On May 2nd an agreement was made between the Finnish 
Government and the representatives of employers, trade 
unions and farmers for an “economic truce.” Wages and 

rices are to be kept stable until September 30th, an 

onomic Council is to be created to draw up a long-term 
programme of economic stabilisation, and measures are to be 
studied to relieve those suffering especially from the burden 
of taxation. The employers’ and trade union leaders, in 
subsequent official statements, expressed their satisfaction 
and once more exhorted the population to work harder and 
to observe self-discipline. 
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This is not the first agreement of this sort. Hitherto the 
inflation has proved stronger than the good intentions of 
cabinet ministers or professional bodies. There is, however, 
one good reason for hoping that this agreement may be more 
successful than its predecessors. For the last year the trade 
union leaders, who are Social Democrats, have been unable 
to resist pressure from the workers for higher wages for fear 
of being outbid in demagogy by the Communists. This was 
the chief reason for the strike in the engineering industry last 
autumn which did so much harm to Finland’s economy. Two 
weeks ago, however, elections were held for delegates to a 
new trade union convention, which is to meet next June and 
will elect the national trade union leadership. Lavish 
expenditure of funds whose origin is obscure, employment 
of hundreds of full-time agitators, and the usual threats of 
Soviet intervention failed to give the Communists victory. 
The Social Democrats successfully combated the apathy 
which, in Finland as in other countries, is the best ally of the 
Communists in workshop elections. In a poll of 80 per cent 
of those entitled to vote, the Communists only won a third 
of the delegates. Four years ago at the last elections they 
had as much as 40 per cent. This impressive Socialist victory 
has made it much easier for the trade union leaders to act 
constructively in economic questions of national importance. 


Finland, however, is never free from danger. The press 
and radio of Moscow have recently been generous in their 
abuse of the Finnish lackeys of American imperialism. The 
substitution as Soviet Minister in Helsinki of. General 
Savonenkov, inexplicably “ relieved of his functions,” by Mr 
Lebeder, an expert in the manufacture and manipulation of 
puppets who has learnt his skill in Warsaw, is not an encour- 
aging event. Finland will have a general election in July. 
The prospect of a loss of Communist votes indicated by the 
trade union election may make Moscow consider more drastic 
policies. The lesson of February, 1948, in Czechoslovakia 
has its relevance. But at least this much can be confidently 
predicted. Unlike Czechoslovakia, Finland will not be taken 
from within. 


Europe’s Emigration Needs 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


THE conception of emigration in the European mind is dis- 
torted by more than the usual time-lag in readjustment. 
Some fifty years ago the golden legend of a universal panacea 
began to float back across the Atlantic thanks to the 
phenomenal absorption of European peoples by the United 
States in the last few decades before the first World War. 
The legend was accepted as a miracle in southern Italy. 


The absorptive capacity of the United States depended, 
however, to some extent upon the prosperity of Europe. 
Today—as a recently published booklet* has pointed out 
afresh—the whole question of emigration has been trans- 
formed by catastrophe and upheaval. Thus simply to 
remove people from Europe may help neither them nor 
Europe. In the first place the South American republics 
may have the necessary space, but they lack the resources 
which need to be on a grander scale than half a century ago 
because of the greatly increased development of: industry. 
In the second place most West European nations (and it is 
only with their problems that we are here concerned) have 
become top-heavy; that is to say they have a high and 
increasing proportion of old persons who, rather than pro- 
ducing themselves, tend to depend upon the productive 
efforts of others. A thoughtless facilitation of emigration 
would simply increase this proportion since it is the young 
who -are naturally predisposed to emigrate ; the departure of 
young people would thus intensify the uneconomic relation 
of age-groups in most of the countries of Western Europe. 





Problems in Western Europe,” by Dr -Hilde Wander. 


_-* “The Importance of Emigration for the Solution of Population 
Nijhoff, The Hague 1951. 46 pp. 2.75 Guilders. : 
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Emphasis upon this consideration is perhaps Dr Wander’s 
most important contribution to the study of emigration, 


She also gives her attention to the difficulty which has 
become most conspicuous since the end of the last war 
Everywhere there has been a lack of technically skilled 
workmen ; each country has inevitably striven to keep its 
technicians at home or to send away its unskilled hands 
Until the recent agreement by which Britain is bringing 
in Italians to be trained as miners, little progress was made in 
the matter ot shifting workers from Italy because Italy jtself 
was short of highly trained men, and neither France no; 
Argentina wanted untrained Italian peasants. The whole 
trouble was magnified by agricultural unemployment. Even 
so short a time ago as the slump of the early thirties unem. 
ployment in countries less industrialised than Britain wa 
alleviated because town workers could often go home to their 
country cousins and help there ; many unemployed German; 
held out in that way. But since then the countryside has 
become—or been admitted to be—over-populated, in Ger- 
many particularly because of the many German refugees 
from the East; this in its turn means that many of those 
who would wish to emigrate are unskilled land workers whom 
no foreign country wants. Nor can post-Korean War 
rearmament do very much to overcome this difficulty 
although the demand for skilled industrial workers is every- 
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where increasing. Dr Wander demonstrates a steady decrease 
in the West European demand for foreign labour, using 
OEEC and ILO statistics, but only up to the beginning of 
1950. 

Over one major issue Dr Wander would herself appear 
take an anachronistic view or perhaps only to show vacilla- 
tion. Several times she ee that the Western world 
would do well to return to the liberalism—surely an 
ambiguous word in German—of its fathers. She neverthe- 
less recognises that another cardinal change in the general 
situation consists of the necessity for governments or intet- 
national organisations to finance emigration, on the one hand 
because. individuals in general have not the means and on 
the other because uncontrolled emigration would tend 1 
move the people least suitable either as emigrants or 3 
immigrants. 

About two million people, we learn, emigrated overseas 
from Western Europe between 1946 and 1949 (this figure 
does not allow for repatriation), and in 1948 and 1949 about 
700,000 people, mostly {talian, German, Austrian or DPs. 
emigrated to Belgium, France, Sweden, Switzerland 
Britain. But, as Dr Wander concludes, the remedy for the 
over-population of Western Europe lies in the increase af 
productivity and the provision of more employment at hone 
in Western Europe, emigration playing only a secondary patt. 
And clearly a great deal might . Seared from the integration 
of Western Europe upon the largest possible scale with 4 
proportionate increase in the mobility of labour. 
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The Case for Monetary Policy—Il 





Action Short of Bank Rate 


HE budgetary method of resisting inflation during 
the rearmament phase, it was argued in last week’s 
article, is unlikely to be sufficient ; it could and should 
be reinforced by monetary measures—even though the 
Government remains determined that the combined effort 
at disinflation shall not be pushed so far as to raise 
transitional unemployment perceptibly above its present 
level. On this assumption, what kind of monetary policy 
would be appropriate ? 


Plainly, it must not be either an extreme or an 
inflexible policy. A too drastic restraint of credit, like 
a too drastic budget policy, would produce needless dis- 
location (though some dislocation is a necessary conse- 
quence of any serious attempt to check inflation). A too 
rigid, even though moderate, monetary policy would 
throw away one of the peculiar advantages of proceeding 
by this method. Budgetary policy, being normally 
predetermined for twelve months ahead, is not only 
extremely rigid and subject to big time lags in its 
response to given changes, but is also founded upon long- 
range forecasts that make it peculiarly prone to error. 
Monetary policy, if wisely deployed, can be infinitely 
fiexible, can be varied appreciably or imperceptibly from 
day to day, and exerts its effects virtually without time 
lag. In principle, it is therefore the perfect instrument 
to complement a policy of budgetary disinflation, and to 
correct the mistakes of even the best-laid budget. 


It follows that monetary policy cannot be founded upon 
a preconceived level, or any given level, of interest rates. 
There is no means of determining in advance whether 
a rate of, say, 44 per cent at long-term would prove to be 
either too low or too high to achieve the kind of equili- 
brium at which the policy would aim ; all that is certain 
is that the requisite level would be above the present 
level of just over 37 per cent. But the fact that the need 
is for variable rates, and for a variable degree of restraint 
over the volume of credit, does raise one not inconsider- 
able practical difficulty: the monetary authorities have 
not for years had any experience of operating a positive 
monetary policy. Since 1939 they have in effect been 
acting merely as technical managers of the pool of funds 
in the short money market—a formidable task in these 


sought this wider objective, the authofities did not appear 
ever to have evolved any clearly defined 
operation. Before that, in the most recent period of 
fully variable interest rates, “ management ” was closely 
conditioned by the exigencies of the gold standard. 
There is not, therefore, any existing body of principles 


a 
the Insurance Fund is 
departmen' 


or precedents that would be directly applicable to presen: 
circumstances and needs. 


For this reason, it is desirable that in any approach to 
a positive monetary policy the authorities should fee! 
their way cautiously and experimentally. Some advyo- 
cates of dearer money believe, indeed, that they should 
confine themselves to the one sphere in which they have 
operated positively in recent times—the gilt-edged 
market. This would certainly be the easiest method; 
unless a really considerable adjustment were needed, it 
would not raise any awkward technical problems and 
might even avoid any interference with the pattern of 
short money rates (which some people might regard as 
an added advantage). The authorities would need to 
do no more, in principle, than to reverse the techniques 
pursued by Dr Dalton in 1945-46. Instead of fully 
investing any extra-budgetary income surpluses in the 
long-term market, they would keep them as short as 
possible—which means, in effect, that these surpluses 
would finance the Exchequer’s current needs and thus 
would reduce its borrowings from (or increase its repay- 
ments to) the banking system.* If this cessation of net 
new purchases of gilt-edged, and the corresponding 
decline in the Government’s demands for bank credit, 
did not produce a sufficient effect, a further adjustment 
of the same kind could be produced—as delicately or as 
abruptly as desired—by switching part of the existing 
departmental holdings from long into short gilt-edged 
securities and, in particular, into floating debt. This 
latter process would, of course, involve a net sale of 
securities to the gilt-edged market ; quite moderate sell- 
ing would be likely to have strong psychological effects 
on the level of gilt-edged yields. 


* 


A raising of long-term rates by these means would 
certainly exert some disinflationary restraint, but iis 
effects would be arbitrarily circumscribed. As _ the 
experience of the past five years has demonstrated, yields 
on gilt-edged can be raised substantially without provok- 
ing adjustments in other rates. In this period, the yield 
on irredeemables has risen from 24 per cent to over 
33 per cent, but the average rate charged on bank 
s— has not ; the rate on Commercial bi 
as risen only moderately ; and there has been a very long 
lag in the response of such rates as those offered 00 
National Savings securities or ed by the Public 
Works Loan Board. For this reason, such restraint 3s 
a gilt-edged policy of this kind would exert upon the 

* It Is i Exchequet 
payments ote tie eee ee ear this effec 
utomatically—unless the diminution of ses of securities 5) 

deliberately offset by equivalent switching 


tal funds from floating debt into marketable securities. 
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creation of credit could be largely frustrated in other 
ways. For example, an industrialist who was deterred 
py the rise in rates from financing an “ approved ” outlay 
by selling gilt-edged would probably get the finance quite 
readily from his bank at no increase in cost. The 
diminution of the Government’s dependence upon the 
hanks would merely result in additional loans to industry. 


To be really effective, therefore, a positive monetary 
policy would need to extend beyond the gilt-edged 
market. Unless a very large adjustment were necessary, 
this probably does not mean that it would be necessary 
to raise Bank rate, as many orthodox observers assume. 
It does mean, however, that the short money market 
could no longer be kept immune. The fundamental 
feature of monetary practice since 1939, and one that 
distinguishes it from all previous phases, is that the 
central bank has no real control over the volume of its 
own assets (lendings or purchases of securities) and 
therefore no real control over the volume of money 
(mainly in the form of commercial bank deposits). This 
loss of control dates from a wartime change in its attitude 
to the discount market. During the prewar cheap money 
phase, the authorities did indeed generally save the dis- 
count market, except at half-year-ends, from any classical 
recourse to the Bank of England for accommodation at 
or over Bank rate ; they did this by voluntarily buying 
bills themselves, at market rates, at moments of strin- 
gency, thus alleviating the cash shortage and prevent- 
ing market rates from rising towards Bank rate. 
Although a policy of stabilised cheap money logically 
required an automatic release of credit at such times, the 
authorities firmly insisted on keeping the credit reins in 
their own hands. During the war, however, they handed 
them over to the discount market and the banking 
system: the initiative for the creation of credit by this 
route in effect now lies with the discount houses. When- 
ever the market is short of funds, it offers bills to the 
Bank’s agent (the “ special buyer ”); and this assistance 
is never refused unless the authorities either know that 
sufficient credit will be available later in the day or prefer 
to create it themselves through other channels. 


In effect, therefore, the volume of credit has come to 
be controlled by a planner’s priority certificate. The 
Government gets automatically all the credit it needs 
from the banking system, and other borrowers usually 
get It too—provided they have the backing of a Govern- 
ment department or can persuade the banks that they 
need it for purposes not excluded by the official direc- 
tive. The banking system never needs to worry whether 
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any new lendings will strain its resources and compel 
it, for example, to sell gilt-edged securities ; it knows 
that it can always get automatically whatever additional 
cash is needed to support its rising deposits by merely 
refraining from buying bills from, or renewing loans to, 
the discount market ; the latter gets the extra cash by 
selling its bills, on the same terms, to the central bank. 


* 


From the moment that these automatic facilities were 
granted, the central bank in effect abdicated from its 
position of sovereign controller of the volume of money 
—except for such limited control as could be exerted 
through the gilt-edged market. It follows, therefore, 
that before any policy of monetary restraint can be 
extended beyond that market the authorities must first 
revert to the prewar system, under which they kept the 
formal initiative in credit creation firmly in their own 
hands. Such a change, though of vital significance, 
could be made quite unobtrusively and without causing 
any dramatic effect. The authorities, if they acted in 
character, would confidentially “remind” the discount 
houses that they ought not to count upon the facilities 
of the special buyer “ as of right,” and would emphasise 
that in future he would operate only upon his own 
initiative. Unless they wished to lever up the whole 
rate structure forthwith, the authorities would no doubt 
also point out that this was merely the prewar system, 
under which money and bill rates were generally stable 
at levels far below the 2 per cent Bank rate. 


It is possible that this procedural change, combined 
with a “ positive ” gilt-edged policy, could exert a signi- 
ficant effect even though it were never used to create 
such stringency in the money market as would involve 
an increase in rates above their present levels. The 
crucial fact would be the warning given to the banks 
that they could no longer take it for granted that enough 
additional cash would always be provided to support any 
increase in their deposits. Even though supplies con- 
tinued to be adequate at the current level of market rates, 
the element of doubt would inject a new and additional 
caution into the banks’ consideration of demands for 
advances or contemplated purchases of investments. 
Marginal borrowers would find it more difficult to get 
accommodation, would get less than they sought, or 
would even be pressed to reduce existing advances. 
Inevitably, some of the pressure of excess demand for 
raw materials and other resources would be relaxed. 


If the banks did not react sufficiently to this warning, 
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the way would have been red for more tangible 
specific action, still short of an increase in Bank rate. 
There are many fine gradations in the screw of pressure 
that could be turned upon the short loan market ; but 
any perceptible and sustained tightening would so 
impress the discount houses with the risk of buying three 
months’ bills at present rates that some increase would 
be inevitable. If the authorities played their hand 
astutely, and only gradually tightened the supply of funds 
in the short loan market, they could probably exert quite 
a large and salutary effect upon the total volume of bank 
credit without provoking more than a modest increase 
in market rates—of the order, for example, of a rise in 
the Treasury bill rate by successive steps of 1/16 per 
cent to # per cent. Any such advance would certainly 
provoke a more than proportionate rise in rates charged 
on commercial bills. 


If the policy needed to be pushed further still, then, 
indeed, it would raise the question of an all-round 
increase in rates. Each successive bout of stringency 
in the short loan market, and each small advance in 
market rates, would so intensify the “ warning” that, 
beyond a given point, the authorities would no longer 
be able to reassure the market that a really abrupt 
advance was not in contemplation. The discount houses 
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and “ outside ” banks, fearing some kaleidoscopic 
in the circumstances to which they have been accustomed 
for so long, would then begin to reduce their 
tenders for Treasury bills; if this forced the authoritiey 
to take up an undue proportion themselves, the resultan: 
enlargement of the supply of central bank credit mj 
threaten to frustrate the whole policy, because the market 
and banks would then presumably refuse to re-purchase 
the bills from the authorities except at higher rates, 
This possibility underlines the fact that, if the objec 
were to exert the maximum effect with the minimum 
advance in rates, the authorities would need to show a 
high degree of diplomacy, skill and judgment. But their 
traditions in market management in the past offer good 
grounds for hope that much—and perhaps sufficient— 
could be achieved even by policies of this moderate kind, 
Within these limits, the effect of any rise in rates upon 
the cost of financing the floating debt would be insigni- 
ficant. Up to this point, therefore, the familiar argu. 
ment that a tighter money policy must be ruled ou 
because of its repercussions on the budget, does not even 
merit a reply. It deserves consideration only in the con- 
text of a more substantial and all-round increase in rates. 
The kind of policy required if that became necessary will 
be examined in a concluding article. 


British Trade with China 


HE extent and propriety of British trade with China 

are matters on which more exaggeration, more mis- 
understanding and more British ineptitude are evident 
than in most of the issues between the American and 
British peoples and governments. This is indeed a 
“hot potato” which has lately been given an extra 
cooking by General MacArthur and tossed at the Prime 
Minister. Mr Attlee, with lamentable ineptitude, 
dropped it in a steaming mess in the House of Commons 
on Thursday of last week, leaving it to the new janitor 
at the Board of Trade to clear up the traces last Monday. 
Sir Hartley Shawcross in his full and frank statement 
showed that Britain had not exported any goods that 
might directly help China in its military operations. But 
much damage had been already done and many suspicions 
remain in the United States. 


The key facts in this argument are complicated. They 
involve direct trade between Britain and China and with 
Hongkong, and also a similar pair of trade relations 
between Commonwealth Countries and China and 
Hongkong. Some of the criticisms of British trade policy 
in the East treat trade with Hongkong as being 
synonymous with trade with China. Let the assumption 
for the moment be accepted. Total British exports to 
the Chinese mainland (including Hongkong) last year 
amounted to £30 million, less than 14 per cent of 
total British exports. If all these exports had consisted 
of vital war equipment, which is absurdly untrue, the 
contribution they would have made to Chinese military 
operations would have been relatively small. In fact, no 
part of them consisted of war materials. The develo 
ment of trade between the Commonwealth and China 
during the past nine months is another matter, and one 
far more difficult to assess physically, fin 


ancially and 
morally. The figures are defective and delayed ; 


Hongkong with its large entrepot trade with Chim 
creates a major difficulty even when trade figures list 
China and Hongkong separately and figures often refer 
to only broad categories of goods. 


The question of restricting goods to China did not 
arise until last September when the first Chinese troops 
were identified as operating with the North Korean 
army. On December 3, 1950, the United States Govern- 
ment placed a complete embargo on all exports to the 
Chinese mainland and to Hongkong. The development 
of trade with China during the past nine months needs 
to be traced from quarterly figures, but these, unfor- 
tunately, are not available for most countries. Details 
of British exports to China in the first quarter of this 
year were given by the President of the Board of Trade 
on Monday. The total amounted to £1,300,000 for the 
quarter compared with {3,600,000 in the whole of 1950, 
and with only £295,000 in the first quarter of 1950. 


* 


During the first three months of this year Britain has 
sent iron and steel manufactures (£230,000) including 
tubes, pipes, tinplate and wire cable ; the tubes, pipes 
and fittings were mainly for maintenance of the Shanghal 
power station, and the tinplate was used exclusively for 
packing liquid eggs for shipment to Britain, Machinery 
exports totalled £225,000 and consisted mainly of boiler 
house plant and textile machinery. Electrical goods 
(insulated cables, and lectro-medical apparatus) 
accounted for £163,000, chemicals, drugs and dyes for 
£105,000, bicycles and tyres for £70,000 and not 
ferrous metals (chiefly lead sheet) for £57,000. Thest 
items in themselves look innocent enough. The Presideat 


of the Board of Trade also assured the House that al 
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irect military importance and those that might 
gos ese military operations are entirely prohibited 
ghile supplies of many other goods are restricted to what 
sre considered normal quantities for civilian use in China. 
He added that a careful watch has been kept on trade 
with China since fighting started in Korea last June. It 
‘, something that British policy has at last been clearly 
gated, though the last word has probably not yet been 
sid on the question of an embargo on exports to China. 


The wider question of the importance of Common- 
wealth trade with China and Hongkong can be examined 

inst the background of figures presented in the first 
tuble. Last year, the only Commonwealth countries that 
had a significant trade with China were Malaya, Britain, 
Pakistan and India—in that order by value. Malayan 
exports to China, consisting mainly of rubber, increased 
sharply last year and were substantially larger than in 
1948. British exports to China also increased last year 
but much more modestly. They represented, however, 
less than half of the value of exports in 1948. More than 
3 third of the total of £3,600,000 consisted of copper 
manufactures in the form of wire, tubes and strip ; 
2 further {£500,000 consisted of iron and _ steel 
manufactures (tubes, tinplate, wire, bars and rods), 
{450,000 of textile machinery, £350,000 of wool tops 
and £150,000 of goods grouped in the trade returns 
under “ vehicles (including locomotives, ships and air- 
craft)” but which apparently consisted of bicycles and 
tyres. Trade figures for Pakistan cover only one full 
calendar year, but it is clear from trade reports that 
exports to China increased during 1950. Raw cotton and 
raw jute together accounted for almost all the {2,800,000 
worth of goods sent in 1950. India was the only other 
Commonwealth country listed in Table I that exported to 
China last year goods worth more than {1,000,000 ; the 
total was in fact £1,850,000, not very much larger than 
for 1949 and barely a third of the exports of 1948. India’s 
exports consisted almost entirely of raw cotton and raw 
jute and their manufactures. In 1950 the United States 
exported £13.5 million worth of goods to China com- 
pared with {22.8 million in 1949 and £67.8 million in 
1948. The volume of trade was thus already declining 
before the embargo was imposed last December. Never- 
theless, the value of American exports to China last year 
was only a little less than Malaya’s exports. 


® 


Direct trade with China shows only part of the pic- 
ture. The other part is covered by trade with Hong- 
kong, but it is impossible to show how much of this 
trade ultimately goes to China. Of Hongkong’s total 
exports of £235 million last year, £92 million (39 per 
cent) went to China. In 1949 the proportion was 29 
Per cent and in 1948 24 per cent of a total that did not 
teach 30 per cent of the 1950 figure. Hongkong’s 
exports to China doubled last year and were more than 
five times larger than in 1948. It is proper to add that 
ees exports to other countries also increased 
period though not so sharply as those to 
China. Statistics of en trade can be misleading, 
unless they show clearly the source of goods. Trade 
Statistics for do not show the countries of 
fers Of its exports—hence the disparity of the figures 
Ne "s trade as they appear in the two tables. 
evertheless it is clear from Table II that a significant 
Part of wealth exports to Hongkong and, indeed, 
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from other countries ultimately find their way into China. 
The Commonwealth has naturally a much larger trade 
with Hongkong than with China. Last year South Africa 
and Ceylon were the only two of the eight Common- 
wealth countries included in Table I that exported less 
than {1,000,000 worth of goods to Hongkong. Britain 
ranked first with £28 million, followed by Malaya with 
£20 million, Pakistan with £12 million, and India with 
nearly {10 million. United States exports to Hongkong 
last year amounted to £38 million, and Japanese exports 
to £14 million. 


Britain’s exports to Hongkong covered a host of 
different goods. Textiles, including apparel, amounted 
to £6,500,000 but the largest single item last year was 
ships and boats which amounted to £2,200,000. Motor 
cars, chassis and tyres added another {£1,200,000. 
Exports of machinery totalled {2,500,000 and con- 
sisted mainly of textile machinery, generators, motors 
and spare parts. Iron and steel manufactures, mainly 
wrought steel and plate, were valued at {2,400,000 ; 
non-ferrous metals (brass and aluminium) at £1,500,000; 
electrical equipment (cables and electrical instruments) 
at {£1,500,000; and food, drink and tobacco at 
£1,500,000. Malaya’s exports to Hongkong have 
increased each year since the war, but the rise in 1950 
was phenomenal and rubber accounted for most of the 
total. Exports to Hongkong from both Pakistan and 
India increased sharply last year and raw cotton and jute 
and their manufactures were the main items. Australian 
exports were also significantly larger last year and com- 
prised wheat flour and wool semi-manufactures. Exports 
from Canada showed little change on the 1949 figures 
and wheat flour, fertilisers and certain non-ferrous metal 
manufactures were the main commodities. 


* 


The results indicated by this analysis of trade with 
China may be summarised as follows. Direct trade 
between Commonwealth countries and China increased 
in 19§0 but not to any alarming extent, with the single 
exception of Malayan exports of rubber. Commonwealth 
and foreign trade with Hongkong increased more 
sharply, and the main Commonwealth commodities con- 
cerned in this trade were rubber, and to a lesser extent 
cotton and jute. The chief sources of supply of these 
goods were Malaya, Pakistan and India. But Japanese 
and Thai trade with Hongkong also increased quite 
sharply last year, and some proportion of these supplies 
presumably went to China. It would therefore seem that 
the only vital war material that has been sent to China, 
directly or indirectly, during the past year or so is 
rubber, and it is clear that the quantities involved have 
increased surprisingly since last June. Both Britain and 
Malaya introduced export licensing for rubber at the 
beginning of April and during that month only 2,500 tons 
were shipped from Malaya to China. This quantity 
represents an annual import for China of 30,000 tons, 
which is considered to be China’s normal civilian require- 
ments. It might well be that even this quantity is too 
large since China can obtain rubber from other countries 
such as Indonesia, Thailand and Vietnam as well as by 
smuggling. 

Four years ago a British trade mission visited China 
and reported that vast quantities of material and equip- 
ment were required to repair and restore damaged 
industrial plants, power plants and transport. The 
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present Communist Government is vigorously pursuing 
a policy of industrialisation and the goods vital to China, 
not least in pursuing a war, are capital equipment. 
Rubber is also a valuable commodity but it is probably 
much less valuable to the Chinese than petroleum, rail- 
way equipment and industrial plant. Few countries are 
equipped to meet China’s industrial needs and of these 
neither Britain nor the United States has sent any 
significant quantities of capital equipment during the 
past nine months. 

The problem of imposing a complete embargo on 
China would raise many issues. The first point is that 
action would have to be concerted, which implies a deci- 
sion made by the United Nations. The second point is 
whether it would be sufficient for the western powers 
to refrain from exporting to China, or whether they 
would have to control all shipments to China. A full 
economic blockade would be difficult to enforce, both 
technically and politically, in circumstances short of war. 
The third point is the replacing of supplies from China 
that the United States, Britain, and other countries of 
the west require. And finally there remains the delicate 
position of Hongkong. 


Trade with China is not a one way affair. Last year, 
the United States, Britain, Japan and most of the 
Commonwealth countries imported more from China (in 
value) than they sent to China, though they exported 
more to Hongkong than they imported, which may 
have restored the balance. China’s main exports have 
been tungsten, tung oil, soya beans and other oilseeds, 
and much larger quantities of these goods were shipped 
to both the United States and Britain after the Com- 
munists assumed power than before. Last year Britain 
received £3,500,000 of liquid or frozen eggs, £750,000 
of vegetable oil and oilseeds, of which £500,000 consisted 
of tung oil; bristles accounted for £620,000, feeding- 
stuffs for £530,000 and miscellaneous raw materials for 
£630,000. Hongkong supplied Britain with vegetable 
oil and oilseeds (£3,650,000), mainly in the form of tung 
oil, bristles (£645,000), non-ferrous metals and scrap 
(£140,000), hides and skins (£390,000), miscellaneous 
raw materials (£680,000) and foodstuffs (£340,000). 
The pattern of imports from China and Hongkong into 
Commonwealth countries has been similar, with perhaps 
a greater emphasis upon cotton and silk textiles. India 
has recently taken considerable quantities of Chinese 
grains and rice. An embargo on trade with China means 
in the last analysis foregoing these imports. The lack of 
Chinese supplies of tungsten has already made itself felt 
in both Britain and the United States. 


Hongkong holds a peculiar position in Far Eastern 
trade. It is virtually the banking centre for the whole 
of the Far East area and the main centre for marine 
insurance for the Pacific. It lives entirely on its entrepot 
trade with China. It is the fourth or fifth largest port 
in the world judged from shipping returns and it has 
a large airport. It carries on a certain amount of manu- 
factures, but its prime source of income is from trade 
and trading ancillaries, and it is an important source of 
invisible exports for Britain. It would be possible to 
blockade China without blockading Hongkong, but the 
volume of business conducted in Hongkong would be 
seriously curtailed. The colony provides a useful base 
for naval units and it gives access to the Chinese main- 
land for the western powers. The importance of Hong- 
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kong is not that it is a member of the Common 
it is a vital link in the trade between the east and 1) 
west. A crippled Hongkong is probably of less politi 
value to Britain and the United States than a prosper; 
Hongkong that may, inevitably but not disastrousty 
admit a certain amount of contraband trade with Chiat 

If an embargo on Chinese trade is to be effective i 
must hurt China more than it hurts the western power 
Rubber is more important for the west than it js for 
China, and even if all shipments of rubber to China wer. 
stopped it would be arguable whether the fighting capa. 
city of the Chinese army would be greatly reduced. (), 
the other hand, Britain and the United States already 
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1948 1949 1959 


Britain: .....Exports | 8,717 2,405 3,593 | 20,705 | 28,134 | 28935 
Imports) 8,201 | 3,622 | 10,364 | 5,510 | 10,265 | 12.09) 





Australia: ... Exports 1,791° | 573 698 3,284 3,738 5,109 
Imports | 2229 | 1,904 | 1,723 | NA. | NA | NA 
Canada: ..... Exports 1,228 | 3,671 677 2,049 2,686 | 2633 
Imports 971 | 90 1,743 463 795 735 
! 
Ceylon:...... Exports eentctt MG. bee | N.A. N.A. | NA, 
Imports| 295 | 157 15! NA. | NA! NA 
sells. 60033 Exports) 5,441 | 1728 | 1,852 | 2,346 | 5,766 | asm 
Imports 1,277 | 487 | 371 1391 | 2510 | 13n 
Pakistan:....Exports, NA | NA | 2787 | NA | NA | 122K 
Imports N.A. | NA. | 6681 | NAL | NA Oi 
South Africa: Exports | N.A. N.A. | N.A. N.A. | 1,653 978 
Imports| NA. | N.A., N.A, N.A, 976 383 
Malaya:.....Exports| 1,642 | son | 14,533 | 4,724 | 17,703 237% 
Imports | 12,426 | 8,876 | 11,217 | 5,384 | 5,565 10,538 
United States: Exports | 67,800 | 22,800 | 15,500 | 20,900 | 35,400 37,30 
Imports 29,900 | 29,300 | 51,800 900 1,200 21 
RE inks Exports; .. | 837 | 5,974e/ ... | 6,987 | 144r 
Imports | 


5,923 | 170° |... 172 gi’ 


te ” @ Blevea months. Boo 
TaBLe II.—HoNGKONG TRADE BY MAIN COUNTRIES 
(£'000) 











Imports Exports 
ceeeee Lee ’ Tw ee ae ee ae Suelo So a MOTT 
1948 | 1949 1950 | | 1948 | 1999 , 199) 
CRIED, + nse | 26,913 37,239 | 60,058 | China...... 17,530 | 45,300 | 91,604 
OB AS. isc | 24,217 42,656 | 40,954 | Malaya .... 12,797 | 15,003 | 33,925 
Britaia - | 18,808 | 25,859 | 25,295 | U.S.A...... 9,528 | 15,053 20,245 
Malaya ..... | 5,202 | 6,789 | 18,763 | Macao..... 8,525 | 16,784 15,00 
ODN . iv» + | 4945 5,052 | 14,374) Britain .... | 4,695 | 9,218 11,72 
hailand . | 6,014 6,887 ; 11,383 | Pakistan... ow 3,381 | 8,224 
India ,...... 2,968 5,647 | 10,507 | Indonesia.. | 4,296 | 5,479 1,610 
Tora ibn ee amas eck od 
Imports .. 


China as % of | 
Total Trade 28-7 | 20-5 | 25-3 24-0 | 293 «BO 











TotaL | 
93,647 | 181,563 | 237,686 | Exports. | 73,182 154,651 234,30 
{ a —_ 


have to bear the heavy burden of rearmament, and 4 
blockade could be justifiably added to that burden oaly 
if it yielded material results. Action against Italy 
1936 taught the world that economic sanctions are best 
left alone unless they can be applied effectively. With 
China it is highly problematical whether an embarg0 
could be effectively enforced. Britain and its dependent 
territories and the United States might well prevent a0y 
of their exports from going direct to China or Hongkong. 
But it is less certain that countries like Thai 

Indonesia or even India and Japan (after the peace trealy 
is signed) would be willing to enforce it rigorously. The 
curtailing of shipments of rubber (now in force) aud 
control of other potential strategic materials, coupled with 
the prohibition of the export of war equipment 

petroleum (also in force), may well yield better results 


nee coeeing China off from all trade with the weste™ 
world. 
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Business Notes 


Finance Bill Debated 


Ar least it can be said of the debate on the second reading 
of the Finance Bill that the leading speakers on both sides 
put their points of view with admirable clarity. But of 
common meeting ground—of the kind that marked some 
phases of the Budget debate itself—there was little or none. 
This brought taunts from the Financial Secretary and the 
Chancellor—presumably in the hope of distracting attention 
‘rom the features of the Bill that had not been ed out for 
mention in the Budget speech itself. “As in the war,” said 
Mr Jay, “it is necessary now to counter types of tax avoid- 
ance that are steadily increasing.” That justified Clause 28 
of which he claimed that “ this may at first sight 
appear drastic, it is only a straightforward reproduction of a 
provision that was im force throughout the war affecting 
EPT.” This argument was denounced by Mr Lyttelton in 
properly scathing terms. The clause is a device to give the 
revenue authorities executive power to rearrange the tax- 
payer's affairs to best suit the tax collector. 


On Clause 32, whtich seeks to prevent the transfer of com- 
panies abroad, Mr Jay argued that it was owed in fairness to 
the humble taxpayer and others who did not resort to tax 
avoidance. “Here again,’ Mr Jay added, as if in final 
argument, “ similar powers existed during the war.” As he 
and the Chancellor described the clause, it became quite clear 
that the Treasury (whose consent would be needed before 
such transfers were allowed, without any recourse or appeal 
on the taxpayer’s part from their decision) would look to the 
consequences and not merely to the intention of the transfer. 
In the Chancellor’s words: 


If no loss of tax is involved, or if any loss of tax is out- 
weighed by really compelling reasons, then consent will be 
given without more ado. In other cases there may be a more 
dificult balance, 

Th: Chancellor’s suggestion that a small advisory com- 
mittee might be set up to assist him, and his assurance that 
“the issues will not be decided purely on revenue grounds ” 
are quite insufficient safeguards against the wide powers that 
the Treasury seeks. This is, on the widest fiscal, economic 
and constitutional grounds, a thoroughly objectionable clause, 
and it is outrageous to seek to justify it, as the Financial 
Secretary did, on the s that “similar powers existed 
during the war.” Is this the way that precedent broadens 
down from precedent, from wartime to peacetime ? 

Mr Gaitskell’s further observations on dividend policy 
kave a somewhat different im ion from that suggested 
by his remarks in the budget debate. There was, he said, an 
impression in some quarters, “to judge by certain press 
comments,” that having increased the profits tax, the 
Government were indifferent to an increase in dividends. He 
wished to make it clear that this impression was incorrect. 
The Chancellor does not prefer in the interests of revenue 
¢ greater payment of dividends, “ because this, in our 
“pinion, would conflict with the interests of the economy,” 
and he added a threat of action “ to ward off the inflationary 
effect of any general departure from the policy of moderation 


and restraint.” 


x * * 


Machine Tools from Home 


A logical third step in ensuring that the 3$,000 extra 
Aine. tools i i ihe dates ooaruieen wilt be 
b vered in time by the summer of next year, was announced 
y the Minister of Supply this week. Mr Strauss’s depart- 
ment originally placed orders with British prod for as 
any tools—some 8,000 in all—as they promise with- 
Sut affecting their other commitments. Simultaneously it 


began to place extensive orders with machine tool manufac- 
turers overseas, and has since devoted considerable attention 
to ensuring punctual delivery of these orders which, when 
completed, should provide some 19,000 to 20,000 tools. It 
has now come back to the home machine tool industry. The 
remaining 7,000 to 8,000 tools required will have to be 
obtained by the diversion of machines promised to civilian 
customers ; in the next eighteen months, the Minister 
estimated, this diversion will mean a 35 per cent cut in tool 
deliveries to home civilian customers. 


This displacement will bear most hardly upon those civilian 
industries that use the more specialised tools and are accus- 
tomed to re-tooling at frequent intervals. The most obvious 
example is the motor industry. A general cut of 35 per cent, 
moreover, would imply the diversion of a much higher 
proportion of certain very complex tools, of a type ordinarily 
produced in very small quantities. The effect of the Govern- 
ment’s new move may therefore be felt particularly by motor 
companies that would be turning in the next year or so to the 
introduction of new models. But other factors, such as 
material supplies, and defence orders would in any case have 
affected output and new development during that period. 
All in all, the proposed cut in prospective deliveries of new 
tools can hardly be counted as a high price for the defence 
programme: pressure upon the British machine tool industry 
is still being held down to a level that many in the industry 
would have thought impossible a few months ago. 


The arrangement by which advisory panels of machine 
tool manufacturers and users will examine the needs of 
customers whose promised tools may have to be diverted, 
and possibly suggest substitution of less scarce equipment, 
appears a sensible one. It is always possible, of course, that 
a company denied a particular machine for its civil produc- 
tion may later receive the same tool in order to carry out a 
defence contract. 


New Purchasing Commission 


In obtaining machine tools from abroad the Ministry 
is relying upon the established trade channels through which 
it has already placed orders in Europe for 11,350 tools cost- 
ing more than £30 million, while contracts and deliveries 
for the 7,000 odd machine tools already ordered from the 
United States are now being discussed in Washington by 
Mr Rawson, Director General of Machine Tools. But 
responsibility for placing other defence orders abroad—with 
the exception of food or raw materials—is to be centralised 
in a new purchasing commission set up within the Ministry 
of Supply, with a number of offices in Western Europe. 

Separate departments of the Ministry have already placed 
big orders for defence stores in Europe, but usually onl 
in cases where they could not be accepted by British 
manufacturers. Thus orders for {3,800,000 worth of textiles 
and clothing have been placed in Germany, {2,000,000 
worth in Belgium, and £900,000 worth in Italy. Orders for 
armaments that have been placed in Belgium, Italy and 
Sweden total {2,200,000 and another £3,000,000 worth of 
general stores has been ordered from Germany. One 
function of the new commission will be to carry this policy 
a stage further and to find out what capacity is available in 
Western Europe that could be used to meet British defence 
needs and so “enable British manufacturing capacity to be 
used for essential home production and exports to a greater 
extent than the substantial rearmament programme would 
otherwise permit.” This is particularly important in the 
case of cotton textiles, the only branch of the textile industry 
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with an opportunity of increasing its exports beyond their 
present rate. 


Mr Strauss has made it clear that the commission will not 
help foreign contractors to obtain raw materials. Many 
manufacturers, particularly in Germany, wished these British 
orders to be related to a definite allocation of scarce materials. 
But this could be provided by the Ministry only at the 
expense of British manufacturers, and it has been done on 
only one occasion. In that instance cotton cloth owned by the 
British army in Germany was given to German manufac- 
turers engaged on British defence orders. It was about 25 
per cent of the total quantity that will be used on these 
orders. 


* * * 


Automatic Transfer Machinery 


Although the diversion of machine tools from civilian 
uses will affect the plans for re-equipment of the British 
motor industry, some concerns, including Vauxhall and Ford, 
have to some extent anticipated events by the installation 
of what is called automatic transfer machinery. Firms in 
the United States and, it is reported, in France have some 
of this machinery in use. Vauxhall Motors last year installed 
James Archdale automatic transfer tools, mainly for drilling 
the cylinder head castings for the Bedford models. The 
company intends also to machine the Bedford gearbox casing 
using American transfer machines. 


The Ford Motor Company in the machining and assembly 
of the four-cylinder Consul and the six-cylinder —- 
models has gone further in reorganisation as part of its 
{£12 million programme of improvement and expansion. 
Both models are machined by the same tools and assembled 
in the same line ; identical dimensions of the cylinder block 
(apart from length) and of other parts have been skilfully 
designed for this purpose. A whole series of machine 
processes of the cylinder blocks is devised to ensure the 
minimum of handling. About a dozen automatic transfer 
milling, boring, drilling and reaming machines are employed ; 
and for each group of operations the cylinder block is 
moved into position, automatically located and clamped ; 
it is then machined, unclamped and passed on automatically. 
The Ingersoll g-station process milling, drilling and reaming 
machine is one of the more fascinating of the seven multi- 
station automatic transfer machines used. The pressure of 
the starting button begins the automatic cycle and the 
operator controls the operations wholly by a series of press- 
buttons. Automatic transfer is also used for the trans- 
mission cases, gear housings, bearing caps and cylinder 
heads. The result is an impressive increase in productivity 
compared with methods that hardly deserve to be called old. 
However, neither Vauxhall nor Ford is yet getting the full 
value of the new methods in output, mainly because of 
limitations in steel supply. Machinery of this kind will 
clearly strengthen the position of these firms and of others 
in the British automobile industry in meeting growing com- 
petition from the United States and European car manu- 
tacturers. 


* * we 


World Bank Loan in London ? 


During his visit to London this week Mr Eugene Black, 
president of the International Bank, has been negotiating 
with the British Treasury and with certain British banks to 
secure sterling for the financing of loan projects that are in 
contemplation. Several Commonwealth and other countries 
have recently approached the Bank for sterling loans ; this 
is partly a sign of the increased strength of sterling, but also 
a sign that would-be borrowers are still unwilling to borrow 
dollars for conversion into sterling, thus incurring dollar 
capital charges. There are two sources from which the World 
Bank could secure sterling. First, it could, by arrangement 
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with the British Government, call up for lending purposes part 
or all of the local currency portion of Britain’s paid-in sub. 
scription to the Bank (now amounting to about £82 million). 
this would mean that a previously dormant section of th, 
recorded total of sterling balances would suddenly become , 
source of strain on the British economy. Alternatively, th; 
Bank could float a loan on the London capital market, as it 
has already done on five separate occasions on the Americay 
and Swiss capital markets. 


It is believed that arrangements for a small loan issue of 
this sort—probably of about £5,000,000—are now under 
way. The loan would probably be placed in the first instance 
with a consortium of six British banks, but a Stock Exchange 
quotation would be sought for it so that these banks could 
market the bonds. Any sterling raised in this way would, 
of course, have to be usable only within the ordinary frame. 
work of sterling exchange control. The terms on which 
the loan might be issued must be a matter for negotiation 
between the World Bank and the proposed consortium— 
negotiations that will no doubt have to take account of the 
unpropitious atmosphere for any fixed interest issue at this 
time. In one sense, World Bank bonds are “ super-gil- 
edged,” since they carry the guarantee of the governments 
of all member countries, including Britain and the United 
States ; a provision in the new British Finance Bill will give 
them the same stamp-free status that British Government 
securities enjoy. But the market in limited issues of this 
sort cannot be as wide as that for domestic government 
securities. In New York, at the present time, the yield on 
World Bank loans tends to be about 0.4 per cent higher 
than that on equivalent United States Government bonds. 
One useful purpose served by an issue in London would 
be to enable the market here to “ get used to the feel” of 
World Bank loans. 


* * « 


The Cost of Port Delays 


The cumulative effect of waterfront stoppages and port 
delays in the southern Dominions has now reached the 
stage at which the movement of trade has almost ceased. 
In New Zealand the dockers have been on strike since 
February 19th, and more than 50 ships belonging to the 
liner companies serving the UK-New Zealand trades are 
now completely idle or are being worked by ships’ officers 
or New Zealand soldiers. Some ships that arrived in New 
Zealand from the United Kingdom as long ago as last 
December are still lying in port without having discharged 
their cargoes. As a result, about $00,000 tons gross of 
shipping has effectively been withdrawn from service and 
other world-wide trade routes have been affected. Even if 
the strikers were to resume work immediately the arrears 
of cargo would take weeks to clear. ‘The shipping companies 
concerned, therefore, have had no alternative but to dis- 
courage shippers as much as possible by imposing a sur- 
charge of no less than 50 per cent on all freight rates. 
outwards and homewards. The fine mew passenger and 
cargo vessel Ruahine, due to sail on her maiden voyage 
from London on May 2ist, is one of the first to which the 
new rates apply. Her owners are quite unabje to foresee 
when she will return to this country for a second round 
voyage. 

While the stoppage has not been as complete 1 
Australian ports, conditions there have been growing Pv 
gressively worse. A 10 per cent surcharge is already in 
force for cargoes shipped by the Australian conference lines 
and at the end of March these lines warned shippers 
that they would be unable to maintain scheduled sailings, 
owing to the disruption to the timetable caused by delays 
in port. The demand for tramp ships is so strong thit 
the liner companies could not afford to charter ¢xtt 
vessels to maintain their sailing schedules at existing OOF 
ference rates. But it is apparent that exporters to Australia 
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are prepared to pay the premium for additional tonnage ; 
ne motor car manufacturers have taken matters into their 
a hands by chartering two tramp vessels on their own 
scoonibt paying considerably more than liner conference 
sates. Shippers who have less than complete shiploads 
o cater for must rely on the liner companies to provide 
nace, and have asked for the opportunity of shipping 
their cargoes even at greatly enhanced rates. The conference 
nas now succeeded in obtaining three extra vessels to take 
cargo during this month, for which shippers will be asked 
0 pay an additional surcharge of 40 per cent, which, it is 
stated, will cover the estimated cost of chartering without 
any allowance for profit. 


* * x 


Looking Ahead in Coal 


In a paper prepared for the conference of the British 
Association of Colliery Management at Harrogate this week, 
Mr Humphrey Browne, head of the production department 
of the National Coal Board, made public some aspects of 
the Board’s present thinking about future policy. Mr 
Browne’s main theme was that the necessary pressure for 
immediate output must not be allowed to divert attention 
irom development under the NCB’s 15-year plan, in the 
preparation of which he played a leading part: 

Every ounce of production is desperately needed ; but not 
to the extent of prejudicing gravely the whole economic posi- 
tion and security of the nation within a decade—and that is 
the danger. . . . For ten years—since just after the fall of 
France—we have lived from crisis to crisis. The deep-seated 
disease in the industry cannot be cured by palliatives. 

Mr Browne recognised the weakness of certain assumptions 
upon which the figures in the long-term plan were based— 
m particular those concerning manpower—and stressed the 
importance of the technical advances that “ must” be made 
within the next decade, but that the plan rightly did not 
assume, Of these advances, the most important must be at 
the coal face: the elimination wherever possible of the rigid 
24-hour cycle in longwall mining, by the introduction of 
new power-loading machines and the rearrangement of con- 
ventional operations, to complement the emphasis laid upon 
more efficient underground transport, winding and surface 
handling in the development plan. 


_ The coal industry’s greatest weakness, in all departments, 
is lack of sufficient men of the right kind. Mr Browne was 
right to emphasise to an audience of colliery managers, who 
make up the “line of command” in the industry, their 
mcreasing dependence upon specialised staff, a dependence 
that mining engineers do not always find comfortable to 
admit. He did not think that the mining industry had 
developed, as other industries had, a system of technical 
control attuned to the complications of its operations today. 
The day-to-day problems of colliery management bear so 
heavily upon those responsible that the proper assessment 
of the importance of current output and colliery planning, 
lor cxample, may be too much for any one mining engineer. 
The planning department of the industry, at the pithead as 
well as higher up, needs strengthening to take this responsi- 
bility: the shortage of high-grade staff makes this process 
difficult in itself, and it could be lamentable if it were 


ampered further by indifference upon the part of colliery 
managers, 


* * * 


ICFC and Risk Capital 


; The Industrial and Commercial Finance Corporation 
as had another moderately successful year, though it has 
not exactly set the Thames—or for that matter the area of 
7 rd branch office in Birmingham—on fire. In the year 
i arch 31st, its advances and investments rose by 
4,584,300, to just over £20 million ; this rise was rather 
gteater than that in 1949-50, but approximately the same 
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as in 1947-48 and 1948-49. The flow of repayments from 
past loans, however, has increased steadily, to {1,301,000 in 
1950-51. About half the gross value of the 84 new loans 
made last year was in amounts of £100,000 or more ; most 
of the rest was accounted for by loans of between £20,000 
and £100,000. These loans were spread widely across. the 
country, although the Corporation feels that outlying waters 
may not yet have been fished as heavily as those in London. 
They were also spread very widely across industry, although 
there was a particularly sharp rise in lending to the textile 
industry last year, to 9.2 per cent of the whole. Some 35 
per cent of the Corporation’s outstanding investments at the 
end of the year were in secured loans, some 22 per cent in 
unsecured loans and 29 per cent in preference shares ; the 
most significant change in this distribution last year was a 
switch of £665,000 by existing borrowers from unsecured 
loans into preference shares—a switch that might not have 
taken place if those borrowers had foreseen the higher dis- 
tributed profits tax that lay ahead. The Corporation has 
had to write down another £150,000 of weak holdings out 
of current earnings ; total provisions of this sort have now 
amounted to £865,000 over five years. Despite this, profit 
before tax amounted to £580,665, against £360,630 in 
1949-50, and it has been found possible to increase the 
reserve for contingencies from {£100,000 to £500,000, 


All this, in the eyes of a public that has learned to associate 
the name of postwar Finance Corporations with groundnut 
and egg fiascos, makes satisfactory reading, although dis- 
appointment may be félt in some quarters that the ICFC 
has still lent only £20 million of its £45 million of investible 
funds. At a press conference last week, Lord Piercy, the 
chairman of the Corporation, argued that demand for fixed 
capital by small and medium industrialists since the war 
“has not been avid,” although their demand for working 
capital—in the last year or two—most certainly has. It is 
natural, however, that industrialists prefer to get working 
capital at, say, 4 per cent, from the banks rather than prefer- 
ence capital at, say, 6 per cent from the Corporation— 
especially as the latter costs them the equivalent of 9 per 
cent under the new rate of distributed profits tax. Despite 
this, many of the requests for new loans that came to the Cor- 
poration last year were probably from industrialists who had 
expanded their bank borrowing to the limit allowed on their 
existing capital ratios ; one suspects that some of the two 
hundred odd applications that were transmitted to the Cor- 
poration through accountants and solicitors last year, as well 
as most of the hundred odd transmitted through the banks 
direct (out of total applications of 634) were in effect requests 
for the underpinning of bank advances in this way. Lord 
Piercy estimated on Tuesday that the proportion of the 
Corporation’s current loans going towards provision of work- 
ing capital may be nearer 75 per cent than 60 per cent, com- 
pared with 40 per cent five years ago. Whether the scrap- 
ping of the initial allowances system will bring more appli- 
cations to the Corporation, for the provision of both fixed 
and floating capital, remains to be seen. 


ANNUITY RATES 
HAVE BEEN IMPROVED 


Ask for particulars of -— 


IMMEDIATE ANNUITIES 
ANNUITIES payable for a fixed period in any event 
ANNUITIES in connection with Pension Schemes. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
— ESTABLISHED 1835 — 


48, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 
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Falling Steel Output 


Shortages of scrap and of imported iron ore had a 
slightly more marked effect upon steel production in April 
this year than in March. Total output last month, at an 
annual rate of 16,771,000 tons, was higher than in the 
previous month, but probably not sufficiently to offset the 
effect of the Easter holidays upon March output ; and it was 
lower than in the same month of 1950, when Easter fell in 
April. Pig-iron output was lower than in any month since 
last August, and considerably lower than in April last year, 
owing to the shutting down of certain blast furnaces and the 
reduction of output from others (in some cases caused by the 
use of lower-grade home iron ore). It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the central organisations of publicly and 
privately owned steel should be discussing special arrange- 
ments to secure more British tonnage to bring in iron ore 
from Sweden, Spain, Africa and Newfoundland ; only about 
24 million tons of ore have been imported in the first four 
months of this year, compared with a tons in the 
first third of r950. The British Iron Steel Corporation 
(Ore), Limited, the subsidiary company of the Steel Federa- 
tion that is responsible for all ore imports, has already 
contracted for the 8.6 million tons of ore it requires to import 
during the whole of 1951, but it needs more ships than it has 
yet been able to charter, British ships, however, normally 
carry less than half of Britain’s imports of ore. Co-operation 
in obtaining tonnage, of course, would not reduce the greatly 
increased freight charges ; and whatever the arrangement 
BISCOR may devise to pass on these rates to the industry, 
they threaten a rise in steel prices of possibly more than 
£3 a ton. 

Opinion in the industry about the outturn of the year’s 
output continues to be divided, among individual steelmakers 
as well as between the industry’s governing bodies and the 
Government. There is some apprehension that when the 
new Margam sheet mill comes into operation this autumn it 
will absorb a disproportionate share of raw materials, supplies 
of which are already particularly difficult in Welsh steel 
plants. The closing of three steelworks in Wales— 
Bryngwyn Works at Gorseinon, Landore Works at Swansea, 
and the Briton Ferry Old Works, Glamorgan—may be 
followed fairly shortly by other closures. The shortages of 
raw materials have thus Caused a return to the original policy 
under the industry’s development plan, which contemplated 
that Margam should take. the place of certain older small 
melting works and rolling tills.n the area ; then, after sheet 
steel became scarce, it was hoped that the new plant would 
be run in tandem with the old steelworks, at least until 
it reached full production. Now, when raw materials are 
short and labour for the new plant is not fully secured, it 
may well be politic to close some of the older mills and use 
materials and labour to better advantage at Margam. On 
the possible control of distribution of other types of steel, 
the outlook appears unchanged ; the nationalised steel Cor- 
poration, as well as the private Federation, seems to be 
favouring something much less than a general paper allocation 
scheme, possibly with overriding priorities assured for the 
most essential users and other consumers left to compete for 
the remainder of supplies. 


* * & 


Dearer Copper ? 


Agreement has been reached between the United 
States and Chile on the price for Chilean copper. The 
American Government has agreed that Chilean copper in 
the United States should be sold at 3 cents a Ib. (£24 a 
ton) more than the present price. At the moment it seems 
likely that the official New York price will remain at 244 
cents a lb. (£196 a ton) with the American Government 
paying a subsidy of 3 cents a lb. on imports from Chile. 
The Chilean Government’s request for a higher price 
was based on the fact that it obtains a large part of its 
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revenue from an export tax geared to the price of Chiley 
copper in the United States. As the official American ora 
of copper has remained unchanged although the « gtey 
market price has risen to 40-45 cents a lb., Chile claimed 
that it was deprived of a legitimate increase in its reveny. 
In return for the higher price, the Chilean Government jy, 
undertaken to encourage an expansion in copper produ: 
tion. The price of Chilean copper to other countries yi! 
also be raised by 3 cents a Ib. : 


The United States Senate passed a bill this week Sus 
pending the duty of 2 cents a Ib. (£16 a ton) on Copper 
imported into the United States. € suspension takes 
effect from last April 1st and will remain in force uniij 
February 15, 1953, When this bill becomes law it is probable 
that the official price for copper in New York will be raised tp 
263 cents a lb., which has hit the price for imported 
copper. The question remains whether the Ministry of Supply 
will have to raise its selling price of copper. Britain 
hoping to get at least 10,000 tons of copper from Chile and 

ill presumably pay the higher price. This extra cost 
might have been foreseen by the Ministry when it raised 
the price of copper by £8 a ton six weeks ago. But Rhodesian 

ucers, and possibly Canadian producers, are also likely 
to claim a higher price. In Europe, copper is at present 
selling at anything between £300 and {400 a ton com. 
pared with the Ministry’s price of £210 a ton. 


*® * * 


Limited Achievement at Torquay 


A white paper on the Torquay tariff negotiations pub- 
lished this week reveals that 147 bilateral agreements were 
concluded. Six new countries joined, amoag them the 
Federal Republic of Germany, Austria and Turkey. Britain 
obtained lower import duties on its manufactured goods from 
Germany, Austria, Turkey, Peru and the Philippines as wel! 
as minor concessions from Denmark, Norway and Sweden 
France withdrew certain reductions in import duties that 1 
granted two years ago and conceded others in return. But 
no agreement was reached with Benelux, Italy or the United 
States. Britain in return has agreed not to increase certain 
import duties and to reduce others; the total volume oi 
imports involved is very small, 


Britain reduced its margin of preference on only one item 
—dried figs ; it imports hardly any from the Commonweilii 
in any case. But other Commonwealth countries scaled 
down their preference margins on British goods, though th: 
reductions cover only 2 per cent of their imports from Britain. 
Canada was torn between remaining faithful to the system 
of imperial preference and expanding its trade with the 
United States. Its exports to the sterling area are restricted 
by currency difficulties and it had little option but to secure 
concessions from the United States. The price it had to pav 
was to reduce a number of preference margins and some 0! 
them Britain considered important to its trade with Canada. 


It is difficult to assess the value of the concessions made 
and received. Britain made concessions on imports that in 
terms of 1949 trade were valued at £7,800,000 ; there wert 
“ bindings ” in respect of trade worth £3,500,000 and reduc- 
tion in duties for the remainder. In return Britain received 
concessions on trade valued at £70 million in 1949; £5° 
million covered “ bindings ” and £20 million covered reduc- 
tions. On this calculation Britain seems to have gained 
handsomely. But the real value of a concession depends 0 
the possible expansion in trade that it opens up, and unde! 
the most favoured nation clause countries benefit from agree 
ment reached between other countries. Moreover the new 
countries joining the agreement had to make greater conce 
sions to existing members, since the new entrants will aul 
matically benefit from the tariff reductions negotiated in ‘ 
earlier conferences. 
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St. ere 


Where can your goods go? 


The world is wide—but economic conditions, currency 
restrictions and the like exercise a limiting effect . . . It is 
part of the service of the Westminster Bank to provide the 
accurate and up-to-date. information on trade conditions 
which must form the background to any discussions of 
new markets and new business ventures. This facility is 
induded in the wider service which the Bank offers to 
all importers and exporters and which is described in a 
booklet called The Foreign Business Service of the Westminster 
Bank, Your nearest branch will be glad to give you a copy. 





WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 


YOUR 
GCHITLD 


In your plans for your child’s 














education and career life assurance 
can be a real help. Write today 
for a copy of the New “Career 
Policy ” leaflet to 





SCOTTISH 
WIDOWS’ FUND 


Head Office: 9 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh, 2 
London Offices: 28 Cornhill, B.C.3 17 Waterloo Place, S.W.1 


BANK OF 
MONTREAL 


incorporated in Caneda sn 1817 with Limiteo Liobility.. 


Financial Agents of the 
Government of Canada in London 


The Bank undertakes genera! banking business and 
with its numerous branches offers special facilities 
in Canada and the United States. 


CAPITAL... eee ove ove $36,000,000 
REST AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS $51,498,000 
ASSETS IN EXCESS OF... -»-» $2,000,000,000 


Huntly R. Drummond, Esq., Honorary Pres:den: 
B. C, Gardner, Esq., M.C., President. 
Louis L. Lang, Esq., C. F. Sise, Esq., Vice-Presidents. 
Gordon R. Ball, Esq., General Monoger 


Head Office: MONTREAL 


Over 560 branches in Canodea covering every province, 
and in New York, Chicago and San Francisco 


London Offices : 


47 Threadneedie Street, E.C.2. 
A. D. Harper, Manager 


? Waterloo Place, Pall Mali, S.W.1. 
T. E. Roberts, Manager 








Time for Eastern trade 


Ten-fifteen in England and the London, Manchester and 
Liverpool offices of The Chartered Bank of India, Australia 
and China have already opened to the public. At New York 
the day’s work has not yet begun. In the East at Colombo 
it is tea-time and in fine Kong business is finished for 
another day. But wherever business men engaged in the 
Eastern trade may be, they will find at the nearest branch 
of The Chartered Bank up-to-the-minute information, skilled 
assistance and efficient banking services. 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


es by Royal Charter ae 


Head hi 32 Mosley E.C.2. 
Manchester ter Brauch ome es et acheter 2 


Sivepeah Snes 
New York saeacy és ; boeken han ‘York, - 


Branches of the Bank ave established at most centres of commercial importance 
throughout Southern and South-Eastern Asia and the Far East. 
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CATERPILLAR §& OR BUTTERFLY? 
a | 


Utility or beauty ? Well, as far as it concerns refrigeration | 
we are happy to provide both or either. pe 70 years | 
now, we have been producing refrigeration units for | 
every conceivable purpose for trade and industry . . . for 
big projects such as ice rinks, marine storage, or meeting 
the more modest requirements of shops and businesses 
by way of store cabinets and showcases. We also make 
it our special concern to ensure that each of our customers, 
big, medium and small, receives a first-class service in 
the maintenance of his equipment. Our experience, in 


other words, is as broad as it is long, and therefore, 





whether yours is a caterpillar or a butterfly of a problem, 
we will be only too glad f help you. Why not write | 


to us today ? 





L. STERNE & CO. LTD. 


MANUFACTURERS OF REFRIGERATING PLANT 
& “Sfernette AUTOMATIC REFRIGERATION 


Crown Iron Works, North Woodside Road, Glasgow, N.W. Grams: ‘ Crown, Glasgows 
Phones. Douglas 6461 
Sternette Works, Kelvin Ave., Hill . G , 5.W.2, ams: ‘ ° 
Hi ee Hatheoy a Grams: ‘ Sternette, Glasgow 
London: Palace Chambers, Bridge Strea, Westminner, S.W.t. Phones TRA:zalgar 3517-8 
Liverpool: Alexander Bullding, 19 James Street, 2. Phone! Central 8333-4 
BRANCH OFFICES AT 


NEWCASTLE, MANCHESTER, HULL, DERBY, 
BRISTOL, CARDIFF, ABERDEEN, BELFAST, AYR AND DUBLIN 
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Oi that is in a laboratory test tube today 
will fly the jet aircraft of tomorrow. Work 
in progress at Anglo-Iranian Oil Company's 
research stations includes the preparation of new 
aviation fuels and lubricants. New processes 
and plant are being designed to improve the out- 
put of Anglo-Iranian’s many refineries. Looking 
even further ahead, Anglo-Iranian is prospecting 


for new oil-bearing strata beneath the surface of 


four continents. 


Anglo-Iranian Oil 


COMPANY, LIMITED 


THE BP sHIELD Is THE SYMBOL OF THE 
WORLD-WIDE ORGANISATION OF 





ANGLO-IRANIAN OLL COMPANY, LTO: 
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sulphur Shortage and Prices 


The report of the International Sulphur Committee at 
the end of last week confirmed the statistical shortage of 
sulphur in the world in 1951; the committee expected 
supplies to_be short by at least one million tons, that is 
about one-fifth of American output and a little more than 
double British consumption last year. It is difficult to assess 
the accuracy of this figure until the bases of the calculation 
are made available ; much depends on the interpretation of 
consumption and consumption depends in part on price. 
The committee recommended close examination of 
resources and control of the use of sulphur. Its suggestions 
for supplementing the supplies of American sulphur by the 
expansion in the use of ites or anhydrite for sulphuric 
«id production and by the increased extraction of sulphur 
from waste industrial gases have already been pondered 
and are in part being acted upon in this country. But price 
is really the arbiter. If, for example, the United States 
raised the price of elemental sulphur, the goad to exploit 
other sources of sulphur such as pyrites or waste industrial 
gases would be correspondingly sharper. At the present 
time the price is unreasonably low. 


Of the activities in this country the new company, United 
Sulphuric Acid Corporation, has not yet decided finally 
where to site its plant for acid production from anhydrite ; 
and there are plans for further extension of the use of 
pyrites for acid production. However, although the 
deposits of pyrites in south-west Spain, which is the main 
supplier to Britain, are immense, during the next year or 
two supplies may not be able to keep pace with the expansion 
of their use. Portugal and Cyprus also send this country 
pyrites ; Norway plans to open up new and large deposits 
but does not usually export to Britain. But the quantity of 
pyrites available for export from Portugal, Cyprus and 
Norway together this year is not likely to exceed the supplies 
from Spain. Treatment of waste industrial gases could also 
provide additional sulphur if the processes were considered 
economic. Experiments were carried out before the war to 
perfect plant for the recovery of sulphur from waste power- 
station chimney gases, but since the war none has been 
put into operation. Another similar source might be the 
coke-oven gas produced in iron and steel works that is 
normally fed direct to the furnaces. Such additional and 
incidental sources of sulphur are certain to gain in impor- 
tance if reports are true that sulphur deposits in the United 
States will not last more than a decade or two, but they 
would have a more immediate significance if elemental 
sulphur cost more. Many of the existing mines in Italy, 
too, are nearing exhaustion and although some large deposits 
are said to exist they have not been surveyed ; heavy expen- 
diture is required in Italy to overcome neglect both before 
and during the war. Reserves are thought to exist elsewhere 
in the world, in New Zealand and Iceland, for example, 
which are at present unexploited. 


* * * 


Design Review at the Festival 


During the course of several years’ preparation for the 
Festival, the Council of Industrial Design has accumulated 
én impressive record of the products of British industry from 
thousands of items submitted to it for display at the exhibi- 
tions. Only ten thousand of these could be used as exhibits, 
but a review has been repared of between 20,000 and 30,000 
of the best that all fncaonies submitted to the Council. This 
can be consulted at the South Bank Exhibition ; indeed, in 
rome ways it is one of the most ambitious projects on view. 
an five headings rt, engineering, science, house- 

d and personal goods the Council has attempted to give 
a selective catalogue of the products of British manufacturing 
aaoatey. Panels composed of technical experts called in by 
the Council, and usually also of representatives from trade 
*sociations, examined the products submitted by each manu- 
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facturer. They were passed for inclusion in Design Review 
only if they met a high standard of design functionally 
as well as zsthetically. About 500 textile samples are shown, 
and other items are displayed in files giving a photograph, 
technical details, price and the name of the maker. 

A service of this kind and scale, based on critical selection, 
has never before been attempted and could prove a valuable 
catalogue covering a wide range of industrial products. 
Although Design Review was not opened uniil the end of 
this week, the Council has had numerous trade inquiries, 
many from buyers who came to this country for the British 
Industries Fair. It is unquestionably a trade display, neither 
the items nor the method of presentation having been 
designed to attract the public, and it is the kind of service 
that the Council should be encouraged to put on a permanent 
basis. There are two difficulties. The first is the cost of 
preparing and maintaining Design Review. The second is 
that its comprehensiveness, and hence its value to buyers as a 
quick source of information, depends on the willingness of 
industry to submit products-to the kind of critical assessment 
that must be made if the Review is to preserve an essentially 
selective character. Design Review at the Festival contains 
an occasional notable omission, which suggests that some 
manufacturers with good products were not aware of the 
project.. The Council intends to accept new items and revise 
old ones throughout the Festival. 


* * * 


EEA’s Borrowing and Buying 


The issue of £300 million to the Exchange Equalisation 
Account, which was announced by the Chancellor in Parlia- 
ment at the beginning of last month, was duly effected last 
week ; the latest Exchequer return shows a net increase of 
£223 million in Treasury bills outstanding. This is the third 
instalment of £300 million that has been issued to the EEA 
in ten months to enable it to keep up its heartening rate of 
net purchases of gold and dollars. When the first postwar 
issue to the account was announced on July 5§, 1950, its 
sterling resources were believed to be virtually exhausted— 
even after making allowance for the fact that it must have 
made a profit by selling dollars at a depreciated sterling 
rate in the early years of the war. In the nine months to the 
end of March, 1951, the EEA bought £475 million of gold 
and dollars and borrowed {£600 million in sterling, but up 
to £50 million of the £125 million “ margin ” that may have 
been left to it after these operations was possibly absorbed 
by net purchases of gold and dollars during April. If the 
assumptions on which this arithmetic is based are correct, 
the EEA would seem to have had little more than one 
month’s supply of sterling left at the current rate of gold 
and dollar purchases before the latest issue was made to it. 


Meanwhile, some interesting light on the EEA’s buying 
policy is shed by information recently released in America. 
This shows that Britain purchased $1,550 million of gold but 
added only $88 million to its dollar balances in 1950 ; in the 
second half of the year indeed, Britain is said to have bought 
$1,200 million of gold and run down its dollar holdings by 
$252 million. The Federal Reserve Bulletin for March, in 
which these figures are published, estimated Britain’s gold 
reserve at $2,900 million at the end of the year, and its 
dollar reserve at $662 million. These estimates, which show 
Britain’s total reserve to have risen by $1,632 million to 
$3.552 million in 1950, are not quite in line with the official 
British figures, which show it to have risen by $1,612 million 
to $3,300 million. But this discrepancy, which is probably 
due to the inclusion of some private dollar balances in the 
Federal Reserve’s figures, does not vitiate the main conclu- 
sion—namely that the British authorities seem to have been 
aang, a wary eye in the second half of last year on the 
possibility that the dollar price of gold might be raised, and 
that they considered it worth while to forgo interest on 
dollar investments in order to guard against this eventuality. 
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“ Ardil” in Production 


Between 7,000,000 and 9,000,000 pounds of the 
synthetic textile fibre “ Ardil” will be produced this year 
by Imperial Chemical Industries at its new factory at 
Dumfries. When the plant comes into full production next 
year, it should be able to turn out 22 million pounds of fibre 
a year. The main raw material is protein from groundnut 
meal after the oil has been extracted. Unilever has worked 
closely with ICI on this project and will supply the meal 
from a new plant in Cheshire that has an initial capacity 
of 30,000 tons of oil a year. A solvent extraction process is 
being used there which gives a yield of 98 per cent of the 
oil compared with 93 per cent by older methods. The oil 
represents just less than half the original weight of the shelled 
groundnuts, and the remaining 54 per cent consists of meal 
containing 50 per cent of protein. When it is in full pro- 
duction the “ Ardil” factory should be able to use about 
44 million pounds of meal a year. 

“ Ardil ” is primarily a wool substitute, intended for blend- 
ing with wool in proportions of between 30 and §0 per cent. 
It has several wool-like properties, including warmth and 
moisture absorption, but it lacks something of wool’s strength 
or its elasticity. Unlike nylon and some of the other new 
synthetic fibres, “ Ardil ” cannot be claimed to add new tech- 
nical qualities to the wool mixtures in which it is used. But 
it holds out the prospect of a reduction in their cost ; 
“ Ardil ” costs 50d. a pound and may become cheaper when 
the factory is in full production, whereas wool prices today 
range between 150d. to 200d. a pound. 

The wool industry has not been able to offset these price 
increases to amy great extent by increasing the output of 
mixture yarns because of the difficulty in obtaining addi- 
tional supplies of rayon and cotton. There should therefore 
be no difficulty in selling as much “ Ardil” as can be pro- 
duced, even though its present price is double that of rayon 
staple. There are some in Bradford who are waiting for the 
new fibre to prove itself. They may be prepared to admit 
that a wool “ Ardil” mixture will bear a closer resemblance 
to pure wool cloth than a wool-rayon mixture of similar 
proportions, but they need to be convinced that the tensile 
strength of “Ardil” will enable them to work it at the 
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tension normally used for wool spinning, and to apply the 
same processing of the mixture yarn and cloth as for other 
materials. A price advantage of the kind now presented by 
“Ardil” will, however, be a powerful encouragement to 
ingenuity in its use. 


_ Shorter Notes 

The Court of the Bank of England has issued a hand- 
somely illustrated and wittily written brochure, telling th 
story of the Bank’s development “over two and a haji 
centuries . . . in a typically British way into something quit: 
different from what it was to start with.” The brochure 
which costs two shillings, is designed for Festival visitors 
the City but one suspects that some of the sidelights in i 
such as why the Bank’s messengers wear pink tail-coats (they 
are in the private servants’ livery of the first Governor) or 
the reason for the wind-vane in the Court room (which js 
there to forecast arrivals of sailing ships in the Port of 
London and with it the probable variations in the day’s 
demand for money) will be new to some of those visitors 
hosts. 

* 

The report of British European Airways for the financial 
year ending on March 31st is in preparation, but the chief 
executive of the Corporation reports that the amount of 
traffic carried rose by 23 per cent compared with the previous 
financial year. It was made up of 939,586 passengers, 
10,077 tons of freight and 5,248 tons of mail. In spite of 
rising prices, the cost of each unit of work fell by ro per cent 
and the corporation expects to show a revenue of {£9,000,000, 
with some reduction in its net revenue deficit. Operations 
in the first eight months of the financial year showed a profit, 
with losses only in the four months from December onwards, 
when traffic shows a seasonal decline. 

* 


Group operating profits of Dunlop Rubber in 1950 jumped 
from £9,480,850 to £17,620,116. The ordinary dividend has 
been raised from 15 per cent paid on £8,383,023 capital to 
173 per cent on the revised capital of £12,853,969. Sub- 
sidiaries retain £1,259,760, against £301,415, and 
£1,915,000, against £2,000,000, is added to general reserve. 





Babcock and Wiicox.—The substantial 
advance in Babcock and Wilcox’s group 
trading profits from £2,631,352 to £5,088,289 
is mainly due to “an unprecedented increase 
in output.” Since the war, turnover has risen 
each year by between 124 and 15 per cent; 
in the latest year, the increase was as much 
as 40 per cent. Considerable extensions of 
the company’s plant, the development and 
adoption of new processes and a greater flow 
of supplies from sub-contractors have all 
contribyted to this excellent achievement. 
These results have enabled the company to 
raise the ordinary dividend from 15 to 18 per 
cent, a rate which is covered three times by 
distributable earnings, and to make impressive 
appropriations to reserves; some £650,000, 
against £396,029, has, for example, been 


Years to Dec. 31, 


1949 1950 
Consolidated Earnings :— f £ 

Trading ProGes 2. os. cs. det ee 2,631,352 5,088,289 
Dekel we 6s ois ais vns onienxKs's 2,749,081 5,141,128 
SEES 3 ceva vecenass case 432,282 1732,6284 
Tammie 65% oF sh si a 1,203,582 2,820,628 
Group earnings for ordinary stock 891,467 1,326,623 
Ordinary dividends ........... 413,842 


Ordinary dividends (per cent) .. 15 18 
Retained by subsidiaries ....... 181,860 282,878 


Research and development res... 150,000 150,000 
Added to general reserve and 
carry fotward o66 6.666 ceceue 411,962 673,528 
Cons. Balance Sheet Analysis :-—- 
Fixed assets, less depreciation .. 3,568,199 4,066,721 
Trade investments ............ 1,284,644 460,896 
Net current assets. ........04+. 9,584,981 12,330,666 
SOB... oes vieks oaviescds 9,143,541 10,454,414 
Coat ivccueshensds Gobabsaived 354,524 491,740 
eave. ks wesccesanenee 7,111,663 9,524,278 


5,016,625 5,016,625 
(a) Includes £276,495 “ special depreciation.” 
{I ordinary stock at 82s. yields {4 8s. per cent. 


Company Notes 


transferred to general reserves. Improve- 
ments and extensions are still being made 
as rapidly as possible, as is reflected by the 
estimate of £1,325,000 for outstanding capital 
commitments, but the chairman, Mr Lionel 
Fraser, is still anxious that ways and means 
should be found to increase “the number of 
hours of productive effort” in the company’s 
works. 

The capital development programme and 
the burden of stocks, which now total 
£10,454,414, against £9,143,541, has imposed 
some strain on the company’s liquid resources 
and cash totals no more than {491,740, 
against £354,524. “Increased productivity, 
together with payments to aid the expansion 
of subsidiary companies,” has led to a rise 
in bank overdrafts from £1,566,907 to 
£1,945,915, but the chairman expects that 
‘the overdraft should be self-liquidatin 
over the course of a few years.” The dispo 
of certain industrial holdings is reflected in 
the marked fall in trade investments from 
£1,284,644 to £460,896. 

Babcock and Wilcox’s increased rate of out- 
ut now slightly exceeds the intake of orders, 
ut the order book is described as highly 

satisfactory. But Mr Fraser refers to the 
likelihood of “a deterioration in the supply 
~ skilled mg and materials as a result of 
¢ pending rearmament programme.” 
Despite these difficulties, output ee ted 
to increase in the current year ; the ieve- 
ment of such an increase would mean shorter 
delivery periods for steam-generating plant, 
the key to the power shortage at home” 
and the answer to foreign competition, 


De Havilland.—Rearmament at home and 
abroad largely accounts for a year of inten- 
sive activity by De Havilland and is reflected 
in the rise in group trading profits from 
£1,274,631 to £1,601,612. The directors, 
who have ed the maintenance ot 
the ordinary dividend at 10 per cent, ar 
aware that equity shareholders “ have not $0 
far shared in the better trading results,” but 
the increased costs of replacement and ot 
investment in stocks at a time of inflation 
and under the heavy weight of taxation 
demand “a steady and conservative policy. 
Moreover, the funds which are retained by 
subsidiaries, in order to build up ample 
reserves, are fully employed and “it would 
be incorrect to consider that we can expect 
any much greater contribution to the paren! 
company’s available surplus for some ume. 
The company took a considerable risk in 1946 
when a high rate of production of Vampire 
fighters was maintained for the export 
market ; this policy has proved successful 
and many shareholders will hope that they 
will share in its fruits in the future. _ 

The burden of stocks and work in pfo- 
gress, the book value of which has risen from 
£8,663,253 to £9,360,956, is admittedly heavy 

in order to finance investments in current 
assets the company have been forced ' 
past years to seek accommodation from the 
banks ; in the latest year, De Havilland have 
been able to reduce this indebtedness from 
£2,343,379 to £2,091,911. This sum, how: 
ever, is still considerable and gives 
weight to the company’s need for new perm- 


(Continued on page 1127) 
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“Royal” Results - - - 


The “ Royal’s ” figures for 1950 show :— 





Record total premiums of £38,967,864 | 
Record Fire premiums - £16,916,294 cnn co 
Record Accident premiums £15,453,602 — : 
Record New _ — - - - £9,240,613 a 0 


Underwriting Profits (Fire, Accident, — . 


Marine) - - - - - - £2,588,290 





The measure of an Insurance Company’s successful trading is an 
index of its efficiency; a reflection of its strength and of its 
service to the public. 


Liverpool: London: 
1 North John St. 24/28 Lombard St. 
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ASK THE MAN 


a ee ee i i eee ee ee 


WHO KNOWS | 





Business men and bankers who have visited 
Australia or New Zealand will tell you that the best 
medium for facilitating trade with those countries 
is the Bank of New South Wales — largest 


commercial bank there. 






You are invited to use our specialist services 





A Safety First Investment 


Sums up to a total holding of £5,000 are accepted 
for investment in shares yielding 2} per cent per 
ee annum, income tax being borne by the Society. For 


further particulars, apply for a copy of the Society's i BANK OF 


=1\ ABBEY NATIONAL NEW SOUTH WALES 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
Head O. : 

— LONDON OFFICES: 29 Threadneedle Street, £.C.2, 

@nd 47 Berkeley Square, W.! 


through your own bank. 









sume | ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER STREET, LONDON N.W.1 


(HNOORPORATED IN NEW SOUTH WALES WITH LIMITED Lia8ILITY) 
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This has been under considera- 
= ee time by the directors, but they 
decided, in view of the increase in 

distributed profits tax, to reconsider the 

tion, No better example could be found 

wy arbitrary effects of high profits tax 

ss the capital structure of industrial 
jes. 

Oy Havilland’ ventures in aircraft design 

oduction have proved highly success- 

ful, The defence programme will call for a 
Years to Dec. 31, 


1949 1950 
Ce eee. osanssec 1274631 1,604,612 
eins. ss0sesneesth 1,446,274 1,767,940 
Sanaa cc. 52's ea 510,599 512,306 
RARER 25 478,297 618,024 
Group earnings for ¢ rdinary stocks 301,064 375,894 
Ordinary dividends ...+-++0++6 100,500 100, 
Ordinary dividends (per cent) .. 10 10 
Retained by subsiiaries....... 274,698 178,094 
. » general reserves an 
eke, ies ses ati 49,150 127,989 


Cons. Balance Sheet Analysis :— 
Fixed assets, Jess depreciation .. 
Net current assetS.....-++eees 


2,204,544 2,011,343 
5,861,051 4,679,629 
8,663,253 9,360,956 

525,309 1,080,805 
3,504,415 3,906,197 
Ordinary capital 1,827,275 1,827,275 
{1 ordinary stock at 46s. 3d.xd yields {4 7s. per cent. 





high rate of production for Vampire and 
Venom fighters, and BOAC have already 
laced orders for Comet jet airliners; thus 
De Havilland’s order book should be limited 
only by productive capacity. The three major 
problems facing the company appear to be 
factory space, labour and machine tools. 
Material supplies should not present “ too 

ve a problem,” presumably, in part, 
caaib the company has long-term contracts 
for materials. 


* 


Marks and Spencer.—Retail buying has 
been stimulated in the past year by fears of 
higher prices to come, but even’ when allow- 
ance is made for this fact the advance in 
Marks and Spencer’s profits from less than 
46,000,000 to nearly £7,500,000 is a notable 


achievement. It is a tribute to the skill of 
the company’s buyers in providing attractive 
and competitive merchandise pite the 


difficulties of rising costs. After Woolworth 
and British Home Stores had raised their 
ordinary dividends, the market had confi- 
dently expected similar benefits to come from 
Marks and Spencer, until on the eve of the 
dividend announcement the 5s, “A” ordi- 
nary shares were around 100s. To some 
investors the final dividend of 60 per cent 
and the modest scrip bonus seemed a 
infle disappointing. The capitalisation of 
£49,168 10s. from general reserve (just inside 
the CIC 8 limit of £50,000) will provide one 
ordinary share for every 45 ordinary 
ind/or “A” ordinary shares held. But dis- 
éppointment did not strike too deep, and 
shareholders soon showed more confidence 
that a total distribution of 75 per cent (against 
Per cent) and the scrip bonus was not the 
of dividend increases or scrip bonus 
Prospects ; after the announcement the shares 
—— only ery and at the current price 
%8s. 6d. the “A” ordinary yield 3} per 
fhe ng that — to the future with 
the solid assurance i i i 
ao gh ordinary earnings 


Years to March 31, 


Earigs 1950 1981 
OE id oe 

rine ASI MRIS PHS ae 
Barninn for opigce aac nee 525,000 
Oninary dividends, s.222 aaReae. eee 


Ordinary divide ; 
’ PL 
General reserve oe oes 


Nock contingency reserve... om 350°000 
a d to carry forward ....., 1,377,527 691,932 
fa, mf 163,409 capital. (@) On £2,212,577 capital 
“A” ordinary stock a 986. Bde yields (3 15s. 


With the aid of thi i 
s 
snes Marks and Spencer have been able 
impressive reserves ; 
to general reserve. 
to stock continkeney reserve and 


£691,932 to the carry forward. In the pre- 
vious year £1,377,527 was added to the carry 
forward, but no appropriations to stock and 
general reserves were made. This is the third 
consecutive year that Marks and Spencer have 
made a scrip bonus issue within £50,000 
limit, and the comparatively low yield shows 
the measure of attraction for some investors 
of a regular scrip bonus, It is a case, per- 
haps, of the weight of taxation getting the 
better of strict investment logic. 


* 


Associated Portland Cement.—Group 
trading profits of Associated Portland Cement 
have risen from £6,129,325 to the record 
figure of £7,166,970 in a year of peak output 
and deliveries. Exports, however, declined 
slightly owing to shipping difficulties and the 
need for keeping the home market supplied, 
but the — trade brought in 33 per cent 
of the profits in 1950. Full capacity output 
kept the price of cement low in comparison 
with the high costs of coal, power and labour ; 
the price of cement, excluding packaging, is 
now 87 per cent higher than in prewar 
years, but this compares very favourably with 
the 130 per cent increase in the price of 
building materials as a whole. Higher pro- 
ductivity has also made a contribution to 
these record results, and output per man- 
week is now 23 cent better than the best 
prewar years. ving raised the ordinary 
dividend from 22} to 274 per cent, the direc- 
tors feel that future prospects are such that it 
will be possible to maintain the higher rate 
in the future. 


Years to December 31, 
1949 1950 


Consolidated earnings :— £ £ 
Trading profits ............. 6,129,325 7,166,970 
Total profits ...... aewiiiitea 6,328,700 7,361,437 

Mises vecvevers 1,227,976 1,414,093 
Replacement reserves ....... 690,000 15,000 
ENON bos oh ick hens sada ce 3,158,757 3,327,961 
Group we ord. stock. . 644, 1,012,155 
Ordinary dividends ......... 495,000 605,000 
Ordinary dividends (per cent 22% 27} 
Contingencies and capi 
‘ as eewred een odaventn 71,162 117,809 

to — Te- 
serves Me ge & orward .. 174,453 407,155 


Cons. balance sheet analysis :— 


Fixed assets, less depreciation. 13,453,422a4 14,965,988) 
Net current assets........... 10,680,441 10,924,930 
NN is. Sie ec 4,336,087 4,849,174 
* Ott. BO. 6 ice eve wes 8,882,509 8,581,143 
GO. i dh cha dnv eases 


10,797,898 12,511,951 
Ordinary capital ........... 4,000, ,000, 


(a) Includes {1,816,471 capital works in progress. 
(b) Includes £3,165,163 capital works in progress. 


£1 ordinary stock at 105s. yields £5 5s. per ceni, 


The past year was not without its diffi- 
culties. Supplies of packaging materials are 
far from satisfactory ; bags, which cost 2s. 6d. 

ton of cement before the war, now cost 
17s. 6d. In addition, the chairman, Mr G. F. 
Earle, expresses concern that “ crushing taxa- 
tion makes it very difficult to build up funds 
necessary to replace out-of-date machinery.” 
In order to e good the shortfall between 
the normal depreciation allowance and actual 
replacement costs, the company has trans- 
ferred £815,000, against £690,000, to replace- 
ment reserves. 

The considerable additions to fixed capital 
which Associated Portland are making are 
reflected in the book value of capital works 
in progress of £3,165,163, against £1,816,471 
and in the estimate of outstanding commit- 
ments of £1,499,237. Despite heavy capital 
expenditure in the year, net current assets 
are actually higher at £10,924,930, against 
410,680,441, but cash has fallen from 
£2,822,648 to £1,973,133. ee 

Full output is expected to be maintained 
in the current year and the British Portland 
works at Shoreham, which are now in almost 
full production, should contribute to a very 
high rate of production this year. Produc- 
tion at the moment is a little higher than last 

» but the weather and shipping difficulties 
— held up deliveries. The chairman, how- 
ever, welcomes larger stocks and looks 
forward “with reasonable mce to 
satisfactory results,” 
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i | i Net Gross 
British Funds Price, | Price, | Yield, Yield 
ane May 2, | May 9,| May 9, May re 
Guaranteed ot 3951 | 1951 = 1951. 
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if a aif s. d 
War Bonds 28%...;101 [102 |... | 
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Mar. 1, 1951-53 (012 6/118 7 
War Bonds 2}%...| 101% | 1018} ... | 014 He 
Mar. 1, 1952-54 |014 6/119 73 
Exchequer Stk. 24% 101 | 104g [014 3\116 9 
Feb. 15, 1955 | i 
War Bonds 23%...; 102 | 102 | 011 11/117 le 
Aug. 15, 1954-56 | (017 3 | 21 91 
Funding 23%...... | 1023 | 1014 10 2 4/1 5& lle 
June 15, 1952-57 xd |1 311\3 9 51 
Nat. Defence 35%...| 103% | 1038 |013 3|3 4 2e 
July 15, 1954-58 | 11 3 3123123 7 
War Loan 3%..... | 103 | 1034 /01710/2 6 4e 
Oct. 15, 1955-59 [1 4112312 88 
Savings Bonds 3%.| 99% 99 |115 9/13 6 le 
Aug. 15, 1955-65 | i} 1211/3 2 1 
Funding 24%...... | 9 973 | 117 4);3 1 %e 
April 15, 1956-61 | }L1L1i/216 33 
Funding 3%....... | Se) 2 5 6/315 Ze 
April 15, 1959-69 | (2318 3}3 7-88 
Funding 3%....... | 9th 9% 1116 71/3 6 4e 
Aug. 1, 1966-68 | (116 1/3 8 9 
Funding 4%....... 104 1044 (11111'3 $ 2 
May 1, 1960-90 11811 | 315 11/ 
Savings Bonds 3%.| S48 94% 2 4 6/314 Te 
Sept. 1, 1960-70 | 113 31/3 8 1 
Savings Bonds 23%; 91} 9A%2132'3 6 Se 
_May 1, 1964-67 "| (lis 7] ; 3 8) 
Victory Bonds 4%.| 1054 | 105 |113 9) 111° 
Sept. 1, 1920-76 
Savings Bonds 3%.| 92 | 92% |2 4 4/314 l0e 
5 eid OE 
Feb. 1, 1957 
Conversion 34% .... 914 | M1 /2 0 5/317 2f 
(after Ape. , 1961) 
Treasury Stk. 23%.| 66% | 66 | 119 9/315 11/ 
(after Apr. 1, 1975)| 
Treasury Stic.'3%..| 78} | 18§ | 2 0 3/3 16 lof 
(after Apr. 5, 1966)| 
Treasury Stk. 33%. 99§ | 98d/118 7/312 O¢ 
rare ee | oa | on |P4 $/ ER 
emp. St Ie: é 
Oct. 1986-96 (2 010/312 73 
War Loan 34%....| 89xd 89$xd) 2 1 0/318 Of 
(after Dec. 1, 1952)| 
Consols 23% ...... 663 i119 ¢| 315 7f 
Brit. Elect.3%Gtd..| 92% 13 2 21312 3e 
April 1, 1968-73 |2 © 1/310 23 
Brit.Elect.3%Gtd..| 918 | 918 | 2 010/311 2 
Mar. 15, 1974-77 ;11911}310 43 
Brit Elect. 34% Gtd.| 97xd| 9ixd | 118 9/312 4 
Nov. 15, 1976-79 1118 7} 312 21 
Brit. Tpt. 3% Gtd..) 64% 8 §2 411 | 3 16 We 
July 1, 1978-88 | 12 2 1/314 OF 
Brit. Tpt. 3% Gtd..|. 92 | 92) |2 2 $| 312 66 
April 1, 1968-73 | '2 0 2/310 41 
Brit. Gas Gtd.3%..| 858 | 85§ | 2 2 7/314 4e 
May 1, 1990-95 12 1 9/313 7 
Brit. Iron & Steel) | 
Mase Sean | 9% | 97 | 119 6/313 We 
Feb. 15, 1979-81 | j 219 4) 333 8 


i 
t 





(e) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. (nm) Net yields 
are calculated after allowing for tax at 9s. 6d. m {£ 
* Assumed average life 13 years 4 months. 


Last Two | Price, Price, 











Yield, 
Dividends — |May 2, May 9,| May 9, 
| | 1951 1951 | 1951 

ee oe a mtb ncghee, 
% % | 4 s. d, 
20 a| #@ @\Anglo-Am. 10/- 84 9 4 
25 6| 5 @'Anglo-Iran. {1 . 6 614 3 
5 a| 5 6 \Assoc. Elec. {1} 96/3 | 97/ os 
22$¢ | 27} ¢ |Assoc. P.Cem.£1/102/6 105/74 | 5 4 2 
40 ¢| 35 ciAustin 5/-..... | 31/3 | 32/ 6 81 
#5 a /t20 6 Bass{l.,..... 148/1h |150/74 16 6 5 
40 ¢| 10 a Boots 5/-... |: 52/6 | 54/- | 314 1 
8 ¢| 10 c|Br. Celanese 10/-| 33/- 33/6 |219 8 
8 ai i2 » \Br. Oxygen £1. .| 94/- | %/6 |4 211 
5 @| 7,6 \Coats{l....... 68/1} | 65/78 | 316 2 
5 b| 5 a Courtaulds{1..| 47/- | 47/6 | 4 4 3 
20 ¢| 64a ‘Distillers 4/- ...| 23/- | 24/- |3 6 8 
15 ¢| 17}: ‘Dunlopfl..... 62/3 68/9 |§ 1 9 
10 ¢j| 12¢c Ford {1....... 56/3 56/3 | 4 8ll 
l7}c| i7}c Gen. Elect. £1..| 92/6 | 93/9 | 314 8 
ll a| 21 4 Guinness {1....}138/9 (140/7$ | 410 11 
15 a; 17} > |Hawker Sid. 5/-| 42/74 | 42/6 316 6 
3.a| 9 >'Imp. Chem. {1.| 51/-xd'50/7}xd) 4 14 10 
l3jba "AS taba Cathe tt 97/6 | 98/9 |6 9 8 
5 a; 7} Lancs. Cotton{l) 50/- (52/6 |415 3 
10 cj 10 ; Lever {l...... | 63/9 | 61/3 |318 1 
15 ¢| 15 = Lon. cick £1. 61/3 61/3 | 41711 
15 a; 60 6 Marks&Sp.A5/-/100/3 | 98/- |316 6 
8 a} 8 > IP & O Def. {1..| 64/6xd 65/-xd' 418 6 
3146} Ta P. Johnson 10/-.| 39/- | 39/6 |6 6 8 
3 6} 5 @ “Shell” Stk. £1. 95/- | 7 40 3 
240) Iba [Tube tnvst, £1.) 7 | Tie 310 10 

a} 16} iT. & Newall £1./100/— 102/ 318 i 
8 ¢| 10 ¢ Union Castle {1| 40/- | 40/- | 5 0 0 
lije¢| 50 ¢c/U.SuaBetong{l 67/6 | 63/9 |1513 9 

ai 10 8 /|Vickers f{1..... 53/3xd; 53/6xd| 4 13 5 
15_@| 2746 |Woolworth 5/- .| 49/6 | 49/6 | 4 5 10 


(a) Interim. (b) Final. {(c) Whole year. ¢ Free of tax. 
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THE ECONOMIST, Muy 1 Ii 


Statistical Summary 


CHANGES IN DEBT ({ thousand) 
RECEIPTS PAYMENTS 
Treas. Bills ...... 240,504 24%, Def. Bonds. . 575 
Nat. Savings Certs. 400 | 3% Ter. Annuities. 1,390 
3% Def. Bonds... . 520 | O Debt :— 


EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended May 5, 1951, total ordinary 
revenue was £97,565,000 against ordinary 
expenditure of £59,290,000 and issues to sinkin: 













r Internal ...... ° 652 
funds £360,000. Thus, including sinking fun Ways & Mews Aa eis External ...... 4 
allocations of ree i the surplus accrued since WORE ovesscas 4,685 
April 1, 1951, 37,054,000 compared with a cmnecninseiee os 
surplus of £43, 31 ,000 for the corresponding 275,935 . 
period of the previous year. 





ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING REVENUE 


OEBT 
AND EXPENDITURE —— 


(£ million) 


Ways & Means |} Treas. 
Advances De- 









4 Week | i Week 
ended | ended 








Revenue 
































430-0 | 5687-7 

RD, REVEN 
Income Taz...... i 420-0 | 5837-9 
IONE Scb cs cankt 128, 395-0 | 5775-8 
Estate, etc., Duties | 180,000 360-0 | 5771-0 
Stamps.......... 340-0 | 5689-2 
on Tax. 

E.P.T. 339-0 | 5664-3 
Other Inland Rev. 314-0 | 5672-0 
SpecialContributn. 294-0 | 5676-7 

284-0 | 5694-5 
Total Inland Rev. 2302400 283-5 | 5740-2 
ee 75, 5,629 86,937] 19,077) 14,050 338-5 | 5736-1 
Rerer’...35.5..3 91,000 95,900} 40, ;900) 47,915 363-5 | 5749°3 
344-0 | 5794-0 
Total Customs and/| 319-5 | 5773-7 
BRUNER nnccacce 165 
319-5 
Motor Duties..... | 62, 
Surplus WarStores 20, 
Surpl’sfrom Tradg. 












P. O.(NetReceipts)| 8, 
Wireless ee p 


Miscell. Reset Receipts. . | 


Total Ord. Rev... } 
Sarbheniuenoes | 


TREASURY BILLS 
(£ million) 



























Post Office.......| 
Income Tax on 
E.P.T. Refunds 

Woted 2.253. 5c<3 349,526 386,988 102738] 99,648 99,649 | May 250-0 4-30 

Feb. 2 | 230-0 | 336-4 | 230-0] 10 2-52 54 
» 9 | 250-0 | 334-5 250-0} 10 4-51 22 
to meet puyennts » 16 | 260-0 | 337-7 | 260-0} 10 3-00 69 
_{f thousand) _ » 23 | 250-0 | 331-4 | 250-0] 10 3-04 67 
Estt- a. ws 

tl Iapril 1,April 1J Week | Week . 2 | 260-0 | 346-2 | 260-0] 10 2-87 65 
Expenditure 1951-6: 1950 | 1951 Jended | ended ~ 9 | 260-0 | 339-3 | 260-0] 10 2-97 63 
to | to | May | May » 16 | 250-0 | 332-7 | 250-0] 10 2-96 65 
May 6,|May5,} 6 | 5, ” 22 | 250-0 | 332-9 | 250-0] 10 2-94 | 66 
1950 | 1951 | 1950 | 1951 » 30 | 250-0 | 332-4 | 250-0] 10 2-98 66 

RD. IL XPENDITU RE) i ° 
April 6 | 240-0 | 320-3 | 240-0] 20 3-13 67 

oat. oe 1535 64,296, 71,672 —_ 19,209 iz 13 | 250-0 | 351-2 | 250-0] 10 2-67 59 

ores ae a » 620 | 240-0 | 354-5 | 240-0] 10 2-60 | 54 

freland........ | 38 3,461, 3,844 1,154) 1,281 | » 27 | 230-0 et 0-0) 0 at) 

Other Cons om 561 BE tinh ecs May 4 | 240-0 | 364-8 | 240-0 10 4-52 15 

> ' 

Total ........0. On May 4th applications for 91 day bills to be 
from m May 7 oa 12, 1951, 50 it aa dated Monday 
as to t per cent at £99 17s. and applications 

Total Ord. Expd.. ‘19692 291,245) 

Sinking Funds...) .... | 1,074 ee ee ee ee sae dated 






uesday to Saturday were accepted at 17s. 5d. and 
above in full, Treasury Bills to a maximum of {£250 
million are being offered for May llth. For the week 
ending May 12th the banks will be asked for T. 
deposits to a maximum of £25 million at 154 days, 


Total {excl. Self-| 

Bal. Expd.).... '419692 292,519) 534, 
Serr-BaLancine 
Post Office....... 179,43 
Income Tax on 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
E.P.T. Refunds 


After increasing Racheaner balances by 
- ,980 to £3,267,047, the other o tions 
or the week increased the National Debt by 
£273,314,664 to £26,231 million. 































EERE es 7,050 | 18,500 
NET oe (£ thousand) F ’ P 
Fitts Art; TOE, © Mi eR ice - $15 ee 4, — 
EPU (Finaucial Provisions) Act, a BE iouses 183 Net Sa Ge 
698 | Defence Bonds :— 
aint ceraph (i ener & thousand) on Receipts..... pectesovese 
& on oney) Act, 1950 .......scece Repayments ............ 
Pies PAM rind paeeps> shea ncitweneskdsunss 102 
Sree ree Aa fa cna ced < en “* La me rs +50 Ao wail gin 
EEG o& cua to hoo 6 and Trustee Savings 
Local Authorities Loan a on Bi AMD... 0, ‘, <n 
ew Towns Act, D, TIRE  senawncemavaceacs Receipts.......... is one 
a Fee Production (Special Loans) Repa heel aiga 
VE aaa ee 200 ig 
Cotton Contentions 1 Buying) Act, 1947, s. 21(1).. 2,000 Net Savings ............ 


0 R Devel 17(1) 
verseas Resources ene aah 1948, s. 17(1) 


ere eee eee eee er er eer eeee 750 ‘otal Net Sa eee ee ee ee 
Finance Acts, Tove and 1947: Post- Oe OTS, +< 361 on tes repaid 
Exchange Equalisation Account ...... ober eeees 000 | Interest accrued 


trees 


Change in total invested... 





BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


MAY 9, 1951 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ 

Notes Issued:- ovt, Debt... f 
InCirculation 1327,957,956 | Othe: Cece Ulsin 
In Bankg. De- 


| Securitie: 
partment .. 22,398,867 Other im... BAR 


1 
Coin (other “a 
Bold)...  $5135y 
id———___ 
Issue ....... 1350,00009 


Gold Coin and 
| aie {at 





135,356,823, 1350, 35483 


BANKING on 


£ 
tal ...... 14,553,000 | | covt, Secs... 362,fs 4 
seccseses 8,907,712 | Other Secs.-. 39,0197% 
blic Deps.:- 17,858,889 Discounts and 
Public Accts.* 17,430,174 | Advances...  10,96458 
H.M. Treas. Securities 


veee BRUM) 
Special Acc. $78,715. ” 
Other Deps.:~ 388,400,154 
Bankers..... 300,050,405 Notes....., oe 22,398,857 
Other Accts... 88,349,749 | Coin....... oe 2 
424,119,755 | 424,119,155 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissions of 
National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
(£ million) 


3951 






- ee 


Apel May | May 
2;9 


313-8,1318-6 1528-4 
36-5 31-7) mH 
345-7 1345-71064 
ny 0-7 0 


39 3:9 3 
248/0, 2438/0 48) 


Notes in circulation... 
Notes in banking depart- 





14-2 13-9 I 

5-4 54 OF 

305-8) 288-2, 001 

89-0 91-2, Sb) 

414-4 398-7, 65 

364-6, 348-7) Sob) 

6-4 ; . 

OE cocotbo din oe phos 23-8 28: , 
WMS 4. HARES s ec 394-8! -" yt 
Banking dept. res...... ibe 24 is 
“ Proportion "os... cc. cces 9-0 80 58 





® Government debt is £11,015,100, capital {14,5540 
Fiduciary issue reduced £1,375 to £1,350 millioa 
January 10, 1951 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England's official buying price for gl 
wep gained toon a oo 0d, ger Be 
September 1949, e selling pri tid 
dealers from 175s. Od. to 252s. Od. per fine ounce. 5” 
cash prices during last week were as follows — 


_ SILVER 












1981 
London |New York) Bombay 
ser cuncelper ouncelper 100 tole 


= 








ae rt 





ty 12, oy 


AND 


{ 
11,015,1y 
-» 133418399 
708,15) 


-» 351359 
id.——_____ 
-. 135000) 
nd 9,0 


‘at 
az. 


355,343 
ee ag 
1350, 356,421 


. me §s 
- 39,079 
nd 


10,964,548 
29,115,20) 


22,333,557 
524,66) 


424,119,155 


‘ommissioness of 





1951 
see setae 
}| May | May 
;} aie 
eS 
B1318-6 1528-4 
‘5 317 m4 
11345-7154 
7 OT OT 


oh 
SES ante 


oa 
wesSurS Se8e= 
SIVey SE2rF 


S_ MRAP POwpD 
= 


ars 'uot 


ital £14,555,00 
million 








THE ECONOMIST, May 12, 1951 


coMPANY_ MEETINGS 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


TOTAL INCOME EXCEEDS £100,000,000 


IMPRESSIVE FIGURES OF GROWTH 


one hundred and second Annual 
— Meeting of the Prudential Assur- 
sxe Company, Limited, was held on May 
0, 1951, at 142, Holborn Bars, London, 
E.C.1. 
Sic George Lewis Barstow, K.C.B., chair- 
of x Company, presiding, in the course of 
pis remarks, said :— 


PROGRESS OF BUSINESS 


First, I may perhaps draw your, attention 
to the fact that last year the total income of 
the Company for the first time exceeded 
{100,000,000. In 1933—17 years earlier— 
cur income was only half this figure. During 
the same period of 17 years our total assets 
have grown from £277,000,000 to 
£608,000,000. We take pride in these im- 
pressive figures not merely because of their 
magnitude but because they could not have 
been achieved if the Prudential had not 
gained apd held the trust of its millions of 
policyholders, 


ORDINARY BRANCH 


In the Ordinary branch the number of 
policies issued during 1950, including those 
issued overseas, was 130,000, assuring sums 
of £94,400,000. The total sums assured, in- 
cluding bonuses, under policies in force at 
the end of the year exceeded £675,000,000. 
The premium income, including that in 
respect of deferred annuities and group pen- 
son schemes, was £32,500,000. 

The business in this branch continues to 
develop in a satisfactory way. A persisting 
feature is the favourable mortality experience. 
The benefits of light mortality are passed on 
o the public in various ways—by reductions 
premiums, by increases in bonus, by a 
more liberal policy in the assurance of lives 
without medical examination and in other 
administrative ways. These benefits have 
mitigated the effect on our business of other 
faciors which have been adverse in recent 
years, such as the influence of inflation on 
expenses and the restriction of investment. 


_ At the beginning of the year the liabilities 
in the Ordinary branch included a reserve of 
£5,000,000 for revival and other contingen- 
“es not embraced in the main valuation. A 
ry of £2,000,000 has been released from 
“ reserve for transfer to the Ordinary 
ca contingency fund and, in addition, 
000,000 has been allocated to the Jatter 
— out of the surplus for the year. With 
ese transfers the Ordinary branch contin- 
aed fund now stands at £5,000,000 and 
"ms a central reserve which is available to 


Py the valuation of either the assets or 


ie liabilities should changes in economi 
Conditions so require, Poa . 
Directors have declared a reversionary 

ra in respect of the year 1950 at the rate 
Unive’ weer cent. for policies issued in the 
pia. of ingdom. $ represents an in- 
2s. per cent, over the rate for 1949. 


SIR GEORGE LEWIS BARSTOW’S REVIEW 


OVERSEAS LIFE BUSINESS 


Another year of sound progress has been 
achieved by our Overseas branches. More 
than 37,000 policies were issued overseas 
assuring sums of £32,000,000 which is a new 
record. The overseas sums assured, includ- 
ing bonuses, under policies in force have 
increased during the year to nearly 
£200,000,000 and the premium income for 
the year exceeded £7,000,000. The import- 
ance of this part of our business is demon- 
strated by the fact that the sums assured in 
force overseas now amount to about 30 per 
cent. of the total Ordinary branch business. 

As I explained last year, it is necessary in 
determining the rates of bonus to have regard 
to the varying extent to which factors such 
as interest, mortality, expense and taxation 
affect the surplus in the territories in which 
we are operating. Following this principle 
the Directors have declared reversionary 
bonuses in respect of the year 1950 at the 
rate of {1 6s. per cent. for policies issued in 
Australia, New Zealand and Canada, £1 14s. 
per cent. for policies issued in South Africa, 
East Africa, the Rhodesias and Nyasaland 
and {1 per cent. for other overseas territories. 
These rates are an increase of 2s. per cent. 
for policies issued in Canada, and of 4s. per 
cent. for policies issued in South Africa, East 
Africa, the Rhodesias and Nyasaland, and are 
unchanged for the other overseas territories. 


A NEW DEVELOPMENT IN GROUP PENSION 
BUSINESS 


I have now much pleasure in announcing 
an important extension of our activities. 
Group Pension Schemes have been assured 
by a number of life offices for upwards of 
20 years and have constituted a considerable 
and growing proportion of the business 
written in the last few years. The premium 
income of the Prudential in respect of such 
Schemes exceeded £5,000,000 in 1950. 


Participation in profits is long established 
in respect of life assurance policies but it 
has not hitherto been extended to group pen- 
sion schemes written in this country. We 
have felt for some time past that the benefits 
of participation in profits should be extended 
to this in of business and it is therefore 
with satisfaction that I announce that the 
Prudential is now ready to issue group pen- 
sion policies with participation in profits. 
This will constitute an entirely new class of 
business and we feel that the _ we 
are now taking will be a major elopment 
in the progress of British insurance. 


The main principle leading to this new 
step is fundamentally the same as that which 
led to the introduction and to the vigorous 
development of the participating system for 
individual assurances. ‘This principle is to 
ensure that there shall be a close relationship 
between the premiums a policyholder pays 
and the ts he receives even though a 
long period elapses and marked changes of 
fortune occur between the commencement 
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of the contract and its termination. The 
history of the participating system for indivi- 
dual assurances has entirely justified the 
soundness of this basic principle: through 
many vicissitudes the with-profit contract has 
proved to be in the interests of the insuring 
public. Under group pension business the 
case for a participating system is even greater 
than under individual assurances because the 
uncertainties are increased by the excep- 
tionally long period for which the contracts 
run. 


We have given earnest consideration to the 
most suitable basis upon which this new 

rticipating class of business should be 
ounded. It is true that in the United States 
there are participating pension schemes under 
which the profits are distributed each year 
in the form of a reduction in the premiums 
payable. This method really amounts to a 
varying premium scheme and is difficult to 
apply to the small regular contributions made 
by employees. We have concluded that a 
preferable system in the conditions ruling in 
this country is to allocate the distributable 
profits in the form of annual additions to the 
accrued pension together with a special and 
final bonus addition to the pension when it 
commences. It is intended that the bonuses 
should depend upon the profits of this new 
class of business as a whole, so that each 
scheme will be protected from chance varia- 
tions in its own experience. 


The new type of participating pension 
scheme will be flexible and will share in any 
favourable experience in much the same way 
as a privately invested scheme. At the same 
time it will retain the advantages of 
guaranteed security, pooling of risks, simpli- 
city of administration and freedom from 
investment responsibility, which are attributes 
<n schemes assured through a life 
office, 


I do not hold out the hope that our new 
business figures will be quickly affected by 
this development, since it may well take time 
to establish itself in public regard. Neverthe- 
less we are confident that it is soundly con- 
ceived and that it is in the public interest. 
We believe that it will eventually become a 
prominent feature of insurance business end 
we are naturally proud to be the pioneers. 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH 


In the Industrial branch the number of 
policies issued during the year was 1,399,000, 
assuring sums of £74,300,000. The average 
sum assured per policy was thus over £53. 
The total sums assured, including bonuses, 
under policies in force at the end of the year, 
exceeded £925,000,000, and the premium 
income for the year exceeded £40,000,000. 


The expenses were 24.23 per cent. of the 
premiums, as compared with 23.84 per cent. 
for the preceding year. Remuneration to the 
staff, including provision for pensions, 
accounts for 85 per cent. of the total expenses 
in this Branch. In the inflationary condi- 
tions of recent years substantial increases in 
emoluments have been essential in the 
interests of the staff and therefore of the 
business. These increases are the main 
factor contributing to the rise in the expense 
ratio and they will inevitably result in a 
further rise for the current year. 


As in the Ordinary branch, a sum of 
£2,000,000 has been released from the re- 
serve for revival and other contingencies for 
transfer to the Industrial branch contingency 
fund. In addition £2,400,000 has been allo- 
cated to this fund out of the surplus for the 
year. With these transfers the Industrial 
branch contingency fund now stands at 
£8,400,000. 

The Directors have declared a reversionary 
bonus in respect of the year 1950 at the rate 
of £1 4s. per cent. on all participating poli- 
cies. This is an increase of 2s. per cent. over 
the bonus for the previous year. 
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Since the inception of the profit-sharl 
scheme over £99,000,000 has been allott 
for providing bonuses to Industrial branch 
policyholders. The amount of bonus paid on 
claims by death and maturity in this branch 
last year represented an average addition of 
over 19 per cent. to the sums assured payable 
under the policies. 


GENERAL BRANCH 


The expansion of fire, accident and marine 
business to which I have referred in previous 
years was continued in 1950. The General 
branch premium income was £8,300,000, an 
increase of over £1,000,000. In addition, a 
premium income of £1,000,000 was obtained 
by our American company, making a total 
premium income of £9,300,000, of which 
about £5,100,000 was derived from overseas 
sources. 


The underwriting results again show 
marked improvement over those for the pre- 
vious year, a pleasing feature being the con- 
tinued improvement in our overseas ¢x- 
perience. All accounts have contributed 
substantially to the favourable result and the 
outcome the year’s operations may be 
regarded with oonsiderable satisfaction. 
Whilst the outlook for the General branch 
is encouraging, it should be mentioned that 
in 1950 we were remarkably free from those 
major disturbances which we have to expect 
from time to time. It would, therefore, be 
unwise to count on the maintenance of such 
favourable results. 


The net surplus for the year, excluding the 
amount brought forward, is £564,000, com- 
pared with £332,000 for 1949. I indicated 
last year that we should have to contemplate 
larger transfers to the Additional reserve fund 
for strengthening our reserves to match the 
increasing commitments resulting from the 
growth of our business and the Directors have 
accordingly transferred £400,000 for this 
es ago In addition, a sum of £50,000 has 

n transferred to the General branch con- 
tingency fund. 


A sum of £117,000 has been set aside for 
dividends and is more than covered by the 
met interest on the General branch funds 
after deduction of the relevant profits tax and 
income tax. The net rate of dividend on 
the “ B” shares is ls. 9d. as compared with 
ls. 6d. a year ago. 


The figures of our American company, the 
Prudential Insurance Company of Great 
Britain located in New York, are annexed to 
the accounts before you. The Company’s 
underwriting results have been good. A divi- 
dend of 10 per cent. was paid last year and 
has again been declared for this year. The 
financial position is such as to permit of 
expansion in favourable circumstances. 


INVESTMENTS 


During 1950 the higher level of market 
rates of interest which was experienced in 
1949 was maintained and a larger field for 
investment outside the gilt-edged market 
became available to us in the latter half of 
the year. As a result it has been possible to 
invest our accruing funds on a more satis- 
factory basis than for several years. 


The trend towards rising commodity 
ices, resulting from the devaluation of ster- 
in the previous year, has been intensified 

by the reaction of the Western democracies 
to the recent events in Korea. Rearmament 
programmes and the stockpiling of essential 
commodities have sharply accelerated the rise 
in prices. This in turn has increased the 
cost of new capital development and created 
a general demand for further working capital 
to enable industry to maintain adequate 
stocks of goods and materials. Much as the 
circumstances that have created this situa- 
tion are regretted, the necessity for rearma- 
ment cannot be questioned and I am pleased 


that the Prudential has been able to play its 
full part in supplying the needs of industry. 


In particular, in addition to our subscrip- 
tions to public issues, we have taken sub- 
stantial participations in several large private 
issues of loan capital raised by important 
companies in a form more suited to institu- 
tional investors than to small subscribers. 
There is reason to expect that the increased 
demand for further capital will continue in 
the immediate future and perhaps for some 
years to come. The burden of taxation has 
seriously reduced the ability of industry to 
accumulate adequate funds. The incidence 
of profits tax has induced a reluctance to raise 
additional capital in the form of preference 
or ordinary shares, and this will be accen- 
tuated by the recent increase in taxation on 
distributed profits. Moreover, the high level 
of income tax and surtax renders it increas- 
ingly difficult to raise any form of fresh 
capital from shareholders or from the general 
body of private investors. When possible 
new capital will no doubt continue to be 
raised by public flotation but where finance 
of a specialised character is called for and 
also when market conditions are unsettled a 
more direct contact between borrower and 
lender can be advantageous to both parties 
and at the same time ensure that industry’s 
essential financial requirements are forth- 
coming. 


During 1950, in addition to new money 
arising from the increase in our funds, con- 
siderable sums became available for reinvest- 
ment as a result of maturities and realisations. 
In total more than £50 million has been 
invested, It may be of interest if I indicate 
broadly the net effect of these transactions 
on our portfolio of investments. Our hold- 
ings of British Government and British 
Government Guaranteed Securities have in- 
creased by nearly £4,500,000 ; United King- 
dom Municipal and County and Public Board 
Securities by over £1,000,000 ; Dominion and 
Colonial Government Provincial and Muni- 
cipal Securities by over £3,000,000 mainly 
in respect of our overseas business ; Deben- 
ture and Debenture Stocks, among which are 
included the large issues of loan capital to 
which I have referred, have increased by more 
than £20,000,000, preference shares by nearly 
£2,000,000 and ordinary shares by more 
than £3,500,000 ; properties have increased 
by £5,000,000 and mortgages and loans by 
over £1.000,000. 


At the end of the year the market values 
of the assets were as usual compared with 
their book values and I am pleased to say 
there was a substantial surplus in each branch. 


If you refer to the Revenue Accounts you 
will observe that in each of our three branches 
we have this year made a transfer to Invest- 
ment Reserve Account. The appearance of 
these items inaugurates a change of practice 
and it is the intention to make similar trans- 
fers each year. The underlying principle is 
that in respect of the higher yielding classes 
of securities a part of the interest income 
should be placed to reserve at the time of 


receipt as a provision for future contingen- 
cies. 


The gross rates of interest earned on the 
Funds during 1950 were £4 1s. 3d. per cent. 
in the Industrial branch and £3 19s. 10d. 
per cent. in the Ordinary branch. These 
rates compare with £4 0s. 7d. per cent. and 
£3 16s. 9d. respectively in the year 1949, | 
indicated last year that the rate in the Indus- 
trial branch in 1949 was higher than it would 
otherwise have been because the interest 
receipts included payments of a non-recur- 
ring nature. This in part accounts for the 
relatively smaller increase in the Industrial 
branch yield in 1950. The higher rates of 
interest obtainable on new investments have 
also had more effect in the i 
than in the Industrial branch owing to the 
relatively greater expansion achieved in the 
Ordinary branch, which branch includes our 
rapidly increasing overseas business. 
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The geographical analysi = 
as follows :— YSIS of our esse 


United Kingdom 


4 


oe SMNGGOM ................., 89.3¥ 
Dominion and Colonial 859 
Foreign were 17 ¥ 


In respect of Stock Exchange securities 
only, the distribution between the ya;,,, 
classes is:— — 


Government and Municipal ..... 


63.3%, 
Debentures and Bonds ... . 1459 
Guaranteed and Preference 

UTNE ki Gib insitipanss:. 92" 
Ordinary Stocks 0000000000000... 1254 
DIVIDENDS 


As shareholders are aware the Pruden: 
is in an exceptional position in regard to 
distribution of surplus. Our Articles of Av 
ciation lay down with precision the respe:. 
tive shares of the policyholders, the staf ~ 
the shareholders ; and it is not open to te 
Directors once the amount of the surplus hy; 
been fixed to alter the proportions of th: 
respective parties. 

In March, 1949, we went so far as to obtia 
special powers from the shareholder; 1 
enable us to carry part of the shareholder’ 
allocation to a Special Dividend Reserve fund 
in order to conform with the wishes expressej 
by the Government in the fight against infh. 
tion. These powers enabled us to defer piy- 
ment of dividend and for the years 1948 anj 
1949, in full accord with the Governmen:; 
wishes, we pegged the distributed dividenj 
at the 1947 level. However, deferment of 
payment sine die is almost tantamount ty 
cancellation. Moreover, as events developed 
wages generally including payments to ou 
own staff continued to rise and it did no 
seem fair that the shareholders alone should 
be asked to make sacrifices. Let it not & 
thought for an instant that the Prudenti, 
the work of which has for so many yor 
been specially among the wage-carning 
classes, grudges this increase in their ean- 
ings: quite the contrary, but we felt thar 
was our duty to consider also the claim of 
shareholders. We therefore decided in 
November last to make a payment from th 
Special Dividend Reserve fund of 3s. 6d. per 
“A” share. 


It is your Directors’ view that they shoul! 
continue to exercise moderation in dividend 
declarations. Accordingly, they have de 
clared a dividend of 17s. on the “A” share 
and carried to the Special Dividend Reserv 
fund the balance of the shareholders’ shirt 
of the surplus in respect of the year 195 
This rate of dividend compares with 15s. 5d 
in the previous year. 

The Directors have also announced thi ! 
is their present intention to declare befor 
the end of the year a further special dividend 
on the “A” shares of not less than 2s. 6 
The dividend on the “B” shares has bea 
increased from 1s. 6d. to 1s. 9d. All me 
rates of dividend to which I have refertsl 
are free of tax. 


INSURANCE PUBLICITY 


The threat of State control of the busines 
of the industrial assurance offices and t® 
menace to the future of all British insucaoe 
implicit in that threat have not disappeat 
The course of events, however, has 
unpropitious for the development of = 
tious plans for nationalising insurance. ™* 
at any rate know that State control of “i 
ee of the Peticyholde 0 a 

ners § zo 
and that it could not be brought about unis 
this particular issue were obscured in - 
public mind by other issues. Although ™ 


shall continue to be vigilant it may well ® 
that we can look forward to conducting % 
business without the disturbance caused % 
a continuing threat to our corporate exsten 








—- | Ss | 
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TH 


R ssibly even without being subjected to 
aed and out-dated criticism of the 
kind which was So widely used in attempts 
wo justify State control of our business. 


any ev he insurance industry, profit- 
_inwy Sige orice of the last few years, 
ing from its ¢xpe 
aeises that it has beem too modest about 
1s achievements and that in consequence the 
ceneral public are insufficiently aware of the 
‘ontribution British insurance makes to the 
~jtional economy and of the services it is 
able to render to the individual and to indus- 
vy. This shortcoming is in process of being 
vectified, Shareholders have no doubt seen 
come of the advertisements, dealing with 
various aspects of insurance, which have been 
appearing in newspapers throughout the 
country and in many periodicals. Some of 
these advertisements are sponsored by the 
British Insurance Association, others by the 
Life Offices’ Association and others by the 
Industrial Life Offices. Those of the British 
Insurance Association deal more particular! 
with the world-wide services of Bri 
insurance, while those of the other two 
organisations deal with ordinary life and 
‘adustrial life assurance respectively. We 
ielieve that these ‘isements fulfil a 
valuable purpose in eS better and 
wider understanding of what British insurance 
does and of the range and value of the 
benefits and services it affords. 


In our publicity we continue to stress the 
role of life assurance in the national savings 
fight against inflation. When it is con- 
udered that savings through insurance are 
the most stable and reliable form of thrift 
and that they are effected voluntarily by indi- 
viduals personally shaping their own finances 
n the way that is most suitable to them, the 
mportant role we play in a free society 
cannot be questioned, 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
{ | 
wopied, 





SILVRO MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


(Makers of “ Bonsoir ”? Shirts and Pyjamas) 


The fifteenth annual meeting of Silvro 
Manufacturing Company Limited was held 
oa May 4th in Lenten Mr Manley Cooper 
chairman) presiding. 
_ The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 

The present trend of cotton prices is one 
which causes much anxiety. At the moment 
we hold large stocks at prices considerably 
oelow present market values for many months 
ahead, and can, therefore, select our own 
ume for any further purchases. 

As a result of the year’s trading, the net 
worth of your business is £184,811 as against 
£168,271 the previous year. 

The profits at £72,290 have maintained an 
upward trend and your directors are able to 
‘ccommend the same dividend distribution 
of 30 per cent. as last year, to be paid on the 
‘ncreased ordinary share capital, 

We have re-equipped your Crewkerne 
“tory with new machinery and it is now 
working to capacity. At Stoke Newington 
the war damage has now been finally com- 
_ and the supply of labour has shown 
‘mprovement with a consequen 
‘Tease in production. It is to be chat 
this trend will continue as do sane 
machinery has a further u } 
of some 15 pe 


far as the current year -has ¢, our 


Tade is 


, substanti thi 
Period tase ee ahead of 
The report was adopted. 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


INCREASED BUSINESS 


The annual general meeting of the 
Alliance Assurance Company, Limited, will 
be held on June 6th in London. 

The following are points from the review 
of the report, accounts and balance sheets for 
the year 1950 by the chairman, Mr Anthony 
G. de Rothschild: 

Life Department: The net new business 
completed during the year amounted to 
£6,264,563, compared with £6,097,458 in 
1949. The purchase money for immediate 
annuities, at £54,860, exceeded the 1949 
figure of £47,419, but no very marked 
increase can be expected in this class of 
business so long as the present unsatisfactory 
position with regard to income tax on annui- 
ties persists. Deferred annuities were issued, 
providing for £123,538 per annum against 
£91,281 in the previous year. 

Claims by death amounted to £575,097, 
compared with £740,964 in 1949. The 1950 
figure was exceptionally low and it can hardly 
be expected that the current year will show 
so favourable a result. During the year the 
“ Alliance” Life and Annuity Funds 
increased by £721,495 to £26,080,355. 

Fire Department: The net premiums 
amounted to £5,138,951, an increase of 
£687,259 over those of 1949. The claims, 
including contributions to Fire Brigades, 
amounted to £1,559,843, which is £26,951 
more than those for the previous year. 

The surplus, after increasing the pro- 
vision for unexpired risks, amounts to 
£996,997, compared with £829,999 in 1949, 
and this has been carried to profit and loss. 
Apart from the general rise in values at home 
and abroad, a satisfactory volume of new 
business has been obtained. 


Accident tment: The net premiums 
amounted to £3,875,964, which is £266,604 
more than the income for 1949. The result, 
after providing for unexpired risks, is a 
re of £443,934, compared with £381,449, 
and this has been transferred to profit and 
loss. This satisfactory result has been 
achieved in spite of a loss on the motor 
account. The derationing of petrol in this 
country resulted, as was expected, in an 
increased number of claims, and the cost of 
individual claims continued to rise. 

Marine Department: The net premiums 
amounted to £2,007,159, am increase of 
£144,047 over the premiums for 1949. The 
underwriting account for 1948 has now been 
closed with a balance of £347,309, which is 
£145,424 higher than that for the 1947 
account. After providing £215,997 to main- 
tain the reserve for claims attributable to 


previous a at £425,000, the sum of 
eit s been transferred to profit and 

S. 

Trustee Department: The fees received 
for the past year amounted to £16,143, which 
is a slight increase on those for the previous 
year, Here, again, the increased costs of 


istration of trusts are compelling us to 
ve consideration to the fees to be charged 
future. 

Investment Department: During the year 
the market prices of Stock Exchange invest- 
ments again fluctuated considerably, although 
the movements were not nearly so marked 
as in 1949. It is therefore satisfactory to 
record that the favourable margin between 
book and market values showed an improve- 
ment when compared with the position at 
the end of the previous year. 

The 


_ appropriations have been 
made: AS73000 (2 the sal penton tr 
fund, of which £25,000 relates to the fund 


of a subsidiary com 3; £500,000 to the 
oral ¥66 000 to the widows’ and 
have decided 


directors 
to maintain the dividend at 20s. per share, less 


L 


| 
f 
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HUMPHREYS LIMITED 


(Building and Civil Engineering Contractors) 
IMPROVED NET PROFIT 
MR A. V. BRIDGLAND’S REVIEW 


The fifty-ninth annual general meeting of 
Humphreys Limited, was held on May 8th 
in London, Mr Aynsley Vernon Bridgland 
(the chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his cir- 
culated statement: 


The trading profit for the year ended 
November 30, 1950, amounted to £50,526, 
as against £52,436 for the previous year. 


There are now 535 preference shareholders 
and 793 ordinary shareholders. Before tax, 
the earnings cover the preference dividend 
over nine times. After paying the preference 
dividend, the untaxed profits equal 2s. 3d. 
per share. 


The net profit for the year under review 
amounted to £51,653, as compared with 
£48,385 for the previous year. Of this 
£51,653, we must set aside for future taxation 
no less than £29,045, leaving £22,608 as the 
taxed profit for the year just ended. 

The proposed dividend of 15 per cent. on 
the ordinary shares, with the 54 per cent. 
dividend on the cumulative preference shares, 
will absorb £11,275, after deduction of tax, 
and the carry forward will thus be increased 
from £44,785 to £56,118, that is by £11,333 
—in other words by an amount slightly in 
— of that required for dividends on all 
shares. 


In the balance sheet you will see on the 
liabilities side that the secured banker’s loan 
now amounts to £473,856. A year ago I told 
you this figure would increase considerably 
above the £90,928 at which it then stood. I 
repeat that this loan is properly safeguarded 
by firm financial arrangements made for 
its eventual repayment in full—the major 
portion, in fact, will be repaid within three 
months. 


During the year we have had all our fixed 
assets valued for insurance purposes, and I 
am pleased to tell you that the relative figures 
in the balance sheet may be taken as very 
conservative. 


The surplus of current assets over current 
liabilities amounts to £309,188. 


The first part of the third section of 
Exchange Buildings, Liverpool, was com- 
pleted ahead of schedule, and caused some 
favourable comment in that city. 


OVERSEAS VISITS 


Before long we shall complete a large over- 
seas contract on which we have been engaged 
for some time. With a view to examining the 
possibilities for further overseas work, I have 
myself recently paid a visit to South Africa, 
and at the end of last summer our overseas 
contracts manager also visited that continent. 
I think that profitable work may result from 
these visits. 


The Government’s policy of nationalisation 
affects considerably the cost of building. 
Since the nationalisation of coal, the railways, 
electricity and transport—and now steel— 
advances in prices have been announced in 
each industry and these may well continue. 

such increase, of course, has the effect 
of increasing the cost of a building, over and 
above which there have been the increased 
wages which have been awarded to building 


operatives. 
speaking, a building now costs 
nearly three times as much as before the war. 
The restrictions imposed by the planning 
authorities, coupled with the rising cost of 
construction, may soon reach a point when 
further buildings cannot be erected to let at 
an economic rental. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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NORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY 
LIMITED 


115TH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 
ANOTHER EXCELLENT YEAR 
RECORD NEW LIFE ASSURANCES 


The one hundred and fifteenth annual 
general meeting of the Northern Assurance 
Company Limited was held on May 9th at 
Aberdeen, The Rt. Hon. the Lord Forbes, 
D.L., chairman of the Aberdeen Board, pre- 
siding. 

The following is an extract from the 
chairman’s statement, which had been issued 
with the report and accounts :— 

In our accounts for 1949 the higher sterling 
value of our transactions in United States 
dollars and certain other currencies, as a 
result of devaluation, was not wholly 
apparent, but those for 1950 now before you 
reflect this factor throughout. The year itself 
was relatively free from marked currency 
fluctuations, however, and the adjustments 
carried through the 1949 accounts have 
ensured that the trading results for 1950 
fairly reflect the actual currency results. 


ASPECTS OF INFLATION 


The expansion of the company’s business 
in real terms in all departments is also 
masked by the rise in prices which occurred 
with gathering momentum throughout the 
year, although its impact varied between 
different classes of business, being most 
violent in the insurance of key commodities 
for defence. 

The company has enjoyed its full share 
of business, but there are other aspects of 
inflation which are less welcome. The 
marked rise in the values of stocks in transit 
and in inventories reflects itself almost 
immediately in values exposed to risk. Simi- 
larly, the rise in freights results in an increase 
in the insured values of vessels to keep pace 
with their earning power and the cost of 
replacement. On the other hand, the insured 
values of static property, such as buildings, 
tend to follow well in the wake of the rise in 
money values. Moreover, since claims come 
after premiums, a continued rise in prices 
naturally involves an additional strain, par- 
ticularly in the marine department, where 
aceon Enee may take several years to run 
on. 

The strain is felt not only on the profit- 
ability of the business, but also on the 
amount of business which can be sustained 
because, while. our resources continue to 
grow, inflation and high taxes together make 
it difficult for them to keep pace with the 
volume of business. There is also a marked 
accumulation of values exposed to risk, par- 
ticularly in these days of bulk purchase, when 
cargoes and stocks may reach values which 
test the capacity of insurance markets every- 
where. 


FUNDS EXCEEDINGLY STRONG 


The funds of our company are exceed- 
ingly strong, enabling us to take our full 
share of existing markets and to extend our 
activities into new ones at home and overseas. 
Nevertheless, this aspect demands constant 
vigilance and, in spite of the marked increase 
in our income, your directors would welcome 
the end of the present inflationary trends. 

The limiting effect of actual resources on 
the amount of business we are able to 
transact also applies in certain areas overseas 
where it is mecessary to cover currency 
liabilities as far as possible with assets on 
the spot. In the United States of America, 
for example, it would have been possible to 
underwrite a much larger volume of income 


had dollars been available to strengthen our 
reserve position. Your directors regard it 
as of supreme importance that our dollar 
reserves should be kept at the highest possible 
level in relation to income, consistent with 
our obligations to the Treasury, and for that 
reason our dollar business has been held in 
check, although its sterling value has 
increased. 

I take this opportunity of saying that we 
much appreciate the friendly and co-operative 
attitude which the Treasury and the Bank 
of England have always adopted towards 
this difficult problem. 


CHANGES IN FORM OF ACCOUNTS 


The British insurance business has a 
unique record stretching back over several 
centuries and for 115 years our own company 
has made a worthy contribution to it. We 
believe, therefore, that, through the medium 
of the annual report and accounts, our com- 
pany should tell its own story and help to 
spread the knowledge that private enterprise 
insurance is serving the community, through- 
out the civilised world, ably and well. There- 
fore, the document circulated to you has 
been prepared in what we hope will be 
found to be an attractive form and will tell 
you an interesting story of what the company 
is doing ; copies are also being sent to our 
staff and connections all over the world. 


DEPARTMENTAL RESULTS 


It is satisfying to see that the fire profit 
for 1950 has fallen only slightly below the 
record figure for the previous year, in spite 
of a deterioration in our experience in the 
United States, largely as a result of the severe 
storm losses which took place in that country 
in the closing weeks of the year. 

The accident account did little more than 
break even, owing to adverse experience in 
the motor section—particularly overseas. To 
some extent, however, this result is mitigated 
by the conservatism of our provision for 
unexpired risks, which we have maintained 
at 50 per cent. of a much larger premium 
income. 

The outlook for marine business is rather 
less clear today than for some years past, 
but, although in a period of rapidly rising 
income the relation of the fund at the end 
of the year to the premiums written in that 
year becomes less significant, you may be 
assured that the marine fund is adequate to 
enable us to face with confidence any likely 
deterioration in experience, in spite of the 
large sum now transferred to the profit and 
loss account. 


LIFE ASSURANCES : A RECORD 


Coinciding with its record achievemeot in 
securing new life assurances of £5,123,908, 
the “ Northern” life department marked in 
1950 the close of its latest quinquennium. 
Five years ago the total production of this 

partment in sums assured was no more 
than 30 per cent. of today’s figure, and we 
congratulate the actuary for having preserved 
the integrity of these funds with such con- 
spicuous success during this period of 
marked expansion. The “Northern” can 
rightly claim to have taken its proper place 
among the life offices of this country and it 
is confidently hoped that the excellent bonus 
declared upon our participating policies— 
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namely, 37s. 6d. per cent.—will 
success to be maintained. 

Life assurance business toda 
complications, particularly as reg 
ments for pensions of employ 
executives. Our clients and agents look to », 
for a great deal of advice on matters of ¢h;, 
nature and we pride ourselves upon oe 
service that we give in this respect. We ho. 
not only to maintain this service in . 
future but to improve it. a 


enable thi; 


y has Many 
ards arrange. 
€€s and senio; 


MORE INTEREST EARNED 


Although the dividend which your direc. 
tors feel it proper to recommend mus; be 
weighed against the earnings of the company 
as a whole, it has become the prudent custom 
of many insurance companies to relate ; 
solely to the interest earned on the invest. 
ments of the funds. It is, therefore, moy 

leasing to see a marked increase in this item 
in the profit and loss account, partly a5 ; 
result of devaluation, partly due to th: 
amounts retained in the business in the lis 
few years and, of course, to no small exten: 
due to the activities of our investment de. 
partment. 

No major changes in our investment policy 
occurred during the year. A further sub. 
stantial sum was invested in mortgages aris. 
ing out of our house-purchase scheme. [p 
the past few years, owing to the Gover. 
ment’s nationalisation schemes, our invest- 
ment portfolio has undergone a good deal of 
involuntary revision, but our  constax 
endeavour has been to preserve the real value 
of our assets. You will see that our holding 
in ordinary shares is now 13 per cent. and 
although this category of investment js {2 
from being a complete protection against in- 
flation, we do believe that to hold a reason- 
able proportion of our investments in sound 
equities is the right policy in present circum- 
stances, 


DIVIDEND INCREASED 


It has given your directors great pleasure 
to recommend to you an increase of Is. per 
share in the ordinary dividend, together with 
a consequential increase in the dividend 
payable on the participating preference 
shares. In these times, when the cost o 
living is increasing rapidly, the claims o 
equity shareholders require more than ever 
to be considered and, while inflationary ten- 
dencies cannot in the end benefit companies 
of our kind and demand the exercise of even 
more conservative policies your directors feel 
this increase of dividend to be well justified 

The balance-sheets have been designed to 
show clearly the surplus resources of the 
company, amounting to no less thas 
£7,771,706 after valuing all the assets an 
liabilities on a most conservative basis. The 
small decline in the amount of this surplus 
is due to the transfer of £750,000 on Juls 
1, 1950, to start the new staff pension fund, 
but, as the obligations undertaken by t 
company under it are generally the same 4 
those carried voluntarily beforehand, 
decline is more apparent than real. 


WIDE VARIETY OF OPPORTUNITIES 


Many of the skills and techniques required 
to conduct our complicated business on 4 
sound footing can be acquired only by prc 
tice and the guidance of experienced col 
leagues. Nevertheless, the rapid changes 0 
the present time and the conditions under 
which staff is nowadays recruited combine (° 
call for further measures. Too many youns 
men of good education find their way in 
academic or Government service and are 10% 
to commercial institutions like our ow®, ; 
the task of obtaining the right type from 
limited field of selection has never been a 
difficult. Yet the size of our organisation 4 f 
the absorbing interest of its work offer exce® 
lent opportunities to those who wish a 
extend their abilities fully in satisfying * 
remunerative employment. 
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ORWICH UNION 
INSURANCE SOCIETIES 


RECORD NEW BUSINESS 


The annual meetings of the Norwich Union 
Insurance a were held at Norwich on 

iy d 8th. 
ee at the Life Society’s meeting, the 
resident, Sir Robert Bignold, said that the 
society had had another successful year. The 
~ew business at £354 million (of which £134 
lion came from overseas) was a record. 
rhe mortality experience had been exception- 
‘iy favourable and the net rate of interest 
“1 £3 16s. 8d. per cent, showed a small in- 
crease on the 1949 figure. The total funds 
nd increased by nearly £5,000,000 and now 
«ood at over £80 million, The decrease of 
ls, per cent. in the expense ratio was note- 
worthy having regard to the large increase 
in the new business figure. 
" Pension schemes representing a Capital 
value of £7 million had been completed over 
ond above ordinary life contracts. Each year 
‘hey had to find investments for about £10 
million, and he thought it was a matter of 
congratulation that they had been able to 
rlace nearly 70 per cent. of their new money 
n first-class mortgages, while another 10 per 
cent. had gone into real estate. 


QUINQUENNIAL VALUATION 


On December 31, 1950, they completed 
enother quinquennium. He had no hesitation 
in saying that the condition of the Society’s 
‘nvestments was entirely satisfactory and the 
value put upon the assets was a very con- 
cervative one. It was a source of gratification 
that on the advice of the actuary they were 
able to announce on January Ist bonuses in 
excess of those declared in 1945, whilst 
interim bonuses would, until further notice, 
be at the full quinquennial rates. 


THE FIRE SOCIETY 


At the annual meeting of the Fire Society, 
the chairman, Sir Robert Bignold, said that 
the premium income for 1950 for the fire, 
accident and marine departments amounted 
10 £10,826,023, the highest in the Society’s 
history, and while those figures pointed 
unmistakably to solid development, it would 
be readily appreciated that devaluation and 
inflationary tendencies had registered their 
efiect on the amount of income he had men- 
toned. The effect in hard currency coun- 
‘es was now reflected for a full year. The 
bulk of their premiums was derived from 
overseas and thus they had become very 
much concerned in the effects of devalua- 
von and inflation. It could be claimed that 
modern history was reflected in the records 
and achievments of British insurance. The 
Society had a long and honourable partici- 
pation in that important unit of the country’s 
commercial life. 
Fre premiums increased by £969,427 to 
45,648,776, the resulting profit _ being 
468,744, compared with £463,646 for 1949. 
_The accident income had increased by 
4729042 to £4,304,204, the profit for 
‘ransfer being £341,097, compared with 
413,048. Premiums in the marine depart- 
ment had increased by £189,410 to 
.873,043 ; the transfer to profit and loss 


was £50,000. 
Net interest totalled 199,650. Income 
trhed £492,796, 


ané other home taxes a 
“aving £749,521 for transfer to the appro- 
Aa account. Net dividend required 
«#200, £200,000 was transferred to the 
a fund and £80,000 was used to write 
Fis seal estate. £250,000 was added to the 
“te and £50,000 to the accident revenue 
“sount, leaving the balance carried for- 
"Tae £327,921 against £303,600. 
as 
. (16396072. had increased by £1,694,785 


€ reports and accounts were adopted. 
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LEGAL AND GENERAL ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY 


RECORD NEW LIFE BUSINESS 


The one hundred and fourteenth annual 
general meeting of The Legal and General 
Assurance Society, Limited, was held on 
May 9th in London. 


The Hon. W. B. L. Barrington (chairman) 
in the course of his address said :— 

Once again I am able to report another 
record in new life assurance business trans- 
acted. In the ordinary section the total net 
figure amounted to £27,867,600, an increase 
of £5,116,677 over the previous year. De- 
creasing term and group business, including 
increases in existing group schemes, reached 
a total of £26,313,593, an imcrease of 
£4,562,000. 


The total net new sums assured in both 
sections was, therefore, £54,181,193 and 
showed an increase over 1949 of no less than 
£9,679,373, the largest increase in new busi- 
ness in one year in the history of the society. 


In addition, deferred annuities were issued 
providing for the payment of £2,959,689 per 
annum, mainly in connection with pensions. 


The net premium income in respect of 
new business for the year was £3,490,428. 


MORTALITY EXPERIENCE 


The usual investigation into our mortality 
experience has been made, and again the 
death claims for 1950 were less than the 
— expected under the mortality tables 
u 


RATE OF INTEREST 


The net rate of interest earned by the 
life assurance and annuity fund, excluding 
the amount invested in purchased reversions, 
was £3 12s. ld. per cent., compared with 
£3 lls. 9d. per cent. for the year 1949. The 
gross rate showed an increase for the year 
of 3s. per cent., but owing to the heavier 
incidence of income tax the net rate shows 
only an improvement of 4d. per cent, I 
am pleased, however, to record this increase 


* and to report that it has been possible during 


the year to invest money at a rather higher 
level of interest than in the recent past. 


EXPENSES OF MANAGEMENT 


It gives me great satisfaction to be able to 
state that the ratio of commission and 
expenses of management to our life premium 
income was actually reduced during the year 
from 9.47 per cent. to 9.05 per cent. 


FIRE INSURANCE ACCOUNT 


The net premium of the fire insurance 
account, including the business of the 
“Gresham Fire,” amounted to £1,777,272. 
Claims and contributions to fire brigades 
absorbed 41.06 per cent. of. the premium 
income ; commission and expenses of man- 
agement including dominion and foreign 
taxes 46.39 per cent. There was an under- 
writing surplus in the account of £176,241 
which, after adding interest on the fund 
amounting to £42,343, brought the gros 
surplus up to £218,584. 


United Kingdom taxation paid and re- 
served, including the tax on the profit for 
the current year, required the sum of 
£80,873, and the account has been charged 
also with £53,844 being its contribution to 
the staff pension fund and the purchase of 
annuities for existing staff pensioners. The 
resultant balance of £83,867 represents the 
net profit on the account which in accord- 
ance with our usual practice during a quin- 
quennium has been added to the additional 
reserve, which now stands at £447,172. 


ACCIDENT INSURANCE ACCOUNT 


In the accident insurance account the total 
net premiums amounted to £940,432. The 
ratio of claims paid was 41.26 per cent. 
of the premium income. The cost of 
commission and expenses of management, 
including dominion and foreign ‘taxes, repre- 
sented 41.86 per cent. After providing for 
unexpired liabilities, the underwriting surplus 
was £95,773. To this sum has to be added 
an amount of £25,215 for interest on the 
fund, making a total surplus for the year of 
£120,988. An amount of £39,344 was re- 
quired for United Kingdom taxation paid 
and reserved, and the account was also 
charged with £43,466, being its share of the 
contributions to the staff pension fund and 
the cost of the purchase of annuities for 
existing staff pensioners. The balance of 
£38,178, representing the net profit on the 
account, has been transferred to the addi- 
tional reserve, which now amounts to 
£195,599. 


The total net fire and accident premium 
income in the consolidated fire and accident 
accounts has now reached the sum of 
£2,717,704, on which the underwriting sur- 
plus in 1950 was £272,014 and the total net 
profit transferred to the additional reserves 
£122,045. Claims ratio on the combined 
accounts was 41.13 per cent., as compared 
with 42.67 per cent. last year, while the ratio 
of commission and expenses was 44.82 per 
cent. as compared with 44.65 per cent. 


MARINE ACCOUNT 


I am pleased to report the progress of our 
marine account in the second year of its 
existence. The new premiums amounted to 
£291,493. Claims paid for 1949 account 
increased from £46,631 to £70,040 and claims 
paid for 1950 account amounted to £67,971, 
expenses of management were {£8,379 and 
after allowing for net interest and the ex- 
change adjustment the balance amounting to 
£308,758, is retained in the fund. 


FUNDS AND PREMIUM INCOME 


The total funds of the society and its 
subsidiaries, excluding the Gresham Life 
Assurance Society, increased by {15,873,587 
to £138,991,347, of which £130,876,170 
represents life assurance and annuity funds. 
The total premium income from life business 
amounted to £19,040,621 and from all classes 
£22,256,953, an increase of £3,768,313 as 
compared with the previous year. 


ASSETS 


The assets of the society now amount to 
£144,335,792, having increased during the 
year by £17,034,907. 


The directors have carried out a review 
of all the society’s assets and are satisfied that 
there is a considerable margin of appreciation 
over the value at which they appear in the 
balance sheet. In the case of the Stock 
Exchange securities, these increased by 
£2,340,214 to £79,437,831, and the fresh 
investments made during the year are repre- 
sented mainly by additions to our holdings of 
debenture stocks and ordinary shares. 


As we have now entered into the final 
year of the current quinquennium, I should 
like to make a brief reference to the rapid 
growth of the society’s funds. In 1936, the 
year of the society’s centenary, the total 
assets amounted to £39,724,653. At Decem- 
ber 31, 1950, 14 years later, they totalled 
£144,335,792. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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CALEDONIAN INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


The one hundred’ and forty-sixth annual 
general meeting of this company was held, 
on May 10th, in Edinburgh, ; é 

The chairman, Mr J. F. Carnegie, C.A., in 
moving the adoption of ihe report, said: — 

Net new business for the year was 

2,312,830 and showed an increase of 
£32,792 over the figures for the previous 
year. Deferred annuities for £73,900 per 


annum were issued, as compared with 
£70,768 for 1949. : 
The premium income increased by 


£42,532, and our net imterest income at 
£313,274 was greater by £11,673 than the 
amount obtained in 1949. 

Our mortality experience for the year was 
again favourable and death claims for 1950 
amounted to £244,562, as compared with 
£275,016 for the previous year. Surrenders 
at £86,643 showed an increase of £17,186 
over the figure for 1949. 

The ratio of commission and expenses to 
premium income was 16.06 per cent. and 
showed an improvement over the ratio of 
16.45 per cent. for 1949. ; 

The life assurance and annuity fund at 
£10,067,482 increased by £214,087 during 
the year. 

The year 1950 was the last of another 
triennium. The rates of reversionary bonus 
declared for the three years ended December 
31, 1950, were 32s. per cent. annum 
and 30s. per cent. per annum calculated on 
the sum assured for ordinary participating 
whole life and endowment assurances 
respectively. At our last triennial valuation 
the corresponding rates of bonus declared 
were 25s. per cent. per annum and 24s. 
per cent. per annum. Reversionary bonuses 
have also been declared in respect of all other 
classes of participating policies. The valua- 
tion basis, already strong, has been 
strengthened further by the creation of addi- 
tional reserves, and our valuation is stronger 
than that required if all our assurances had 
been valued at a rate of interest of 2} per 
cent. per annum. During the triennium the 
average net yield on our funds was £3 3s. 3d. 
per cent. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 


The premium income for 1950 was 
£3,018,885—almost £1,000,000 in excess of 
the figure for 1949, which itself was a record 
for the department. It should be noted, 
however, that the greater part of the increase 
was attributable to the devaluation of sterling. 

We have decided to revert to our former 
practice of carrying in the fire insurance fund 
a provision for unexpired risks in addition to 
the usual forty per cent. of premium income 
and have transferred back from general re- 
serve the sum of £500,000, which was placed 
there in 1942. We also have transferred from 
the appropriation account the sum of 
£250,000 to strengthen further this additional 
provision. 

Our fire underwriting at home and over- 
seas other than the United States was very 
successful, and the sum of £245,375 trans- 
ferred to the profit and loss account exceeded 
last year’s record figure. 


ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT 


The oa income for the year at 
£2,291,522 was again a record for the depart- 
ment. From this department the sum of 
£51,258 was transferred to the profit and 
luss account, 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 


The account is satisfactory, and a sum of 
£70,000 was transferred to the profit and loss 


account leaving the fund at £826,775, which 
is 209.2 per cent. of the premium income 
compared with 205.9 per cent. for the pre- 
vious year. 


TOTAL PREMIUM INCOME 


The total premium income for all depart- 
ments for 1950 was £6,569,063 which, quite 
apart from the increase due to the alterations 
in the dollar exchange rates to the United 
States and Canada, indicates continued de- 
velopment of our business. 


ROYAL INSURANCE 


THE ECONOMIST, May 12. 1951 
PROFIT AND LOSS AND AP>ROPRIATION 


The amount of interest, 
rents (less tax) not carried to 
was £103,849. 

The balance for the year transferred +5 
the appropriation account was £230 .943 af. 
providing for taxation. Te 

The directors are pleased to be able to 


recommend an increase in the dividend from 
N allocation of 


3s. to 3s. 6d. per share, and a 
£30,000 to the staff pension fund. 


dividends and 
other account; 


The report and accounts were adopted, 


COMPANY LIMITED 


105TH ANNUAL REPORT 
ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL YEAR 
PREMIUM INCOME OVER £35,600,000 
STRONG RESERVE POSITION 
COL. A. C. TOD’S SURVEY 


The annual general meeting of the Royal 
Insurance Company Limited will be held 
on May 30th in Liverpool. 


The following statement the chairman 
(Colonel A. C. Tod, C.B.E., T.D., D.L.) has 
been sent to stockholders with the one 
hundredth and fifth annual report and 
accounts, 


Our figures for the year 1950 reflect some- 
thing of the surge of inflation but something, 
too, of the high level of industrial activity. 
Both factors have contributed to the attain- 
ment of new high records in our premium 
income and in our new life business. 


Fire, accident and marine premiums show 
an aggregate increase of £2,000,000 over the 
previous year, and, at £35,697,000, establish 
a record. 


Claims in the fire and accident depart- 
ments were considerably heavier than in the 
previous year. 


The fire, accident and marine profit 
amounts to £2,588,000, or 7.25 per cent. of 
the premiums, Except for the record year 
of 1949, this profit is the highest in the 
company’s history. 

In the light of present-day costs, our 
general expenses at 15.56- per cent. of the 
premiums, demonstrate the economy with 
which our service—a detailed, personal and 
expert service—is administered. 


BACKGROUND TO OPERATIONS IN 1950 


The year will be remembered as a year of 
happenings leading to large claims. In the 
United States of America there were hurri- 
canes in May and October and a tragic ex- 
plosion at South Amboy, New Jersey, in the 
spring, all of which resulted in substantial 
claims upon insurers. In November came 
the severe storm which ravaged the North- 
Eastern States of America. It cost the insur- 
ance industry some $150 million, and in- 
volved our own group of companies in more 
than seventy thousand individual claims. 


In Canada, too, there were the Rimouski 


and Cabano conflagrations and the Winnipeg 
floods. 


It must be remembered that the basic ser- 
vice of an insurance company is to pay the 
claims of its policyholders, and occurrences 
such as these provide an opportunity to de- 
monstrate spectacularly the value of the pro- 
tection and service we continuously provide 
to the public. It says much for the inherent 
uality of our business that, notwithstanding 
cue quite unusual and severe claims, we 
have been able to show such a satisfact 
result in the fire department upon which 
such claims have mainly fallen. 


Another characteristic of 1950 was th: 
marked increase in motor claims. Both i 
this country and abroad there was a sharp 
rise in the incidence of claims, accompuanie; 
by a further rise in the average cost per 
claim. As you know, adjustments hiv: 
already been made in motor premium rit; 
at home ; and in the United States and other 
places abroad, special and energetic steps 
have been taken to adjust the rate levels in 
keeping with current experience. We hope to 
see an im t this year, but obviously 
it will take some time before the effec: of 
the increased rates is fully felt. 


OVERSEAS BUSINESS 


In the United States of America, our pre- 
mium income achieved record dimensions 
The over-all underwriting profit was ver 
satisfactory, although the casualty business 
did not contribute on this occasion, large!y 
because of the difficulties attendant upon th: 
underwriting of automobile business. 


In Canada, our premium income has never 
been higher, and satisfactory underwriting 
profits resulted, although, here again, au‘o- 
mobile business did not contribute its quota. 

Our business in Australia continues % 
show considerable expansion, and, whls' 
claims were somewhat higher than last year, 
results were nevertheless good. 


Premiums in New Zealand also showed 29 
increase, and there was a satisfactory profit. 


In South America, South Africa, India, 
Pakistan, Europe, and indeed in our overseas 
territories generally, our business continued 
to progress, the year closing with satisfactory 
figures and with good auguries for the future. 

Only in China is the story the reverse 
from pleasing, in that adverse conditions hav: 
impelled us to decide on withdrawal after 
over one hundred years of business there, } 
development I foreshadowed last year. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT 


Year - ” 
New sums assured .........4..0-+-- ee ame 
Chek ee me weno ggg 74s BST 


*** 278,721 1,260,745 

The expansion in new life business is ° 
some extent a natural result of rising pr 
levels, but that is not the complete story ‘° 
that the demand for life cover continues © 
grow. Se 

The mortality ge neaeal has continue! 
favourable, and, with improved even 
yields, we found it possible, as from "© 
beginning of this year, to reduce 


. +s he 
premium tates for new policies under ™ 
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whole Life and Endowment Assurance 
jables. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 
Year 1950 1949 


eS ee ee 16,416,294 16,235,608 
eS oh keeeee 1,856,308 1,846,931 
0 11-38 


Our Home Fire, business has been well 
maintained; premiums have continued to 
increase ; and results have been favourable. 
This important section 1s always remarkable 
for its steadiness. It is perhaps all the more 
necessary to remind you of the vital function 
it performs in providing the security so very 
essential t0 the well-ordered conduct of our 
national trade and industry. 


ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT 


Year 1960 1949 
1 memati ici sckk eee 15,453,602 14,284,369 
EE iis i 351,159 853,475 
Percentage of premiums ......%- 2-27 5-97 


Our Accident premiums shew further ex- 
pansion, but results are not so good as last 
year, largely due to unfavourable experience 
‘n the motor section. Claims costs in many 
ections of our accident business—burglary, 
third party, employers’ liability, to name the 
more important—are all showing a tendency 
to increase, and the trend needs constant 


vigilance. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 


Year 1950 1949 
Net premiumS ....s..-+seeeeee 3,327,386 3,176,741 
Fund as at December 31st ...... 6,743,203 6,585,318 


Our 1949 Marine underwriting has re- 
sulted in a profit of £380,823 after providing 
for future claims on this account. Full pro- 
vision has been made for the increasing cost 
of ship repairs due to high prices of raw 
materials and rising wage levels. It seems 
inevitable that this trend will become even 
more marked because of the demands of 
rearmament. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


In the light of the increased incidence of 
profits tax, we are now charging interest with 
ils quota of profits tax as well as income tax, 
and after this deduction, net interest 
amounts to £1,671,000. The profits trans- 
‘ered from underwriting accounts, already 
teferred to, aggregated £2,588,000. 


The only other item calling for particular 
ieierence is the transfer of £1,000,000 to 
tbe general reserve, thereby increasing the 
atter to £3,000,000. Having regard to the 
development of our business since the general 
reserve Was built up to £2,000,000, this is 
considered a wise and prudent step. 


After providing for the final dividend and 
other specified outgoings, a balafice of 


£4,531,000 is carri ; 
(776,000. ied forward, an increase of 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


7 Apart from the United States and Canada, 
currency figures have been converted at 
‘Poroximately current rates of exchange. In 
riers with our business in the United 
Slates and Canada, we have continued to 
“cnvert the dollars at approximately $4.86 = 
{l. Actual remittances, however, from all 


countries have been taken at the sterli 
w » erli 
values realised, 7 


DIVIDEND 


: in my Statement last year, I indicated that 
the deena tO recommend an increase in 
The aend as soon as conditions allowed. 
ne directors have now felt justified in 
cok ene an increase of Is, per {£1 
fon tae the final dividend, making 8s. 6d. 


year, 
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COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


RESULTS AGAIN VERY SATISFACTORY 
LT.-COL. JOHN LESLIE’S REVIEW 


The annual general meeting of the Com- 
mercial Union Assurance Company, Limited, 
will be held on May 28th at the head office 
of the company, 24, Cornhill, London, E.C. 


The following is an extract from the 
review by the chairman, Lt.-Col. John 
Leslie, D.S.0., M.C., D.L., which has been 
circulated with the report and accounts:— 


Our results for the year 1950 have again 
been very satisfactory. The margin of profit 
is below that of 1949 but the results then 
were more favourable than usual by reason 
of the absence of major catastrophes. 


Owing to the fact that our business is 
world wide we have naturally borne a share 
of the several very large losses experienced 
overseas during 1950, but in relation to the 
volume of our premium income these lose 
much of their importance and we are able 
to take them in our stride without any great 
effect upon our figures. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 


Net premium income, 1950 .... £18,769,329 
Net premium income, 1949 .... £17,372,933 


WIE och cc ceiccaneccicatces £1,396,396 


The ratio of claims paid and outstanding 
was 42.26 per cent., commission absorbed 
19.95 per cent. and expenses of management 
accounted for 22.32 per cent. After adjust- 
ment of the reserve for unexpired risks, there 
was an underwriting profit of £2,345,926, of 
which £1,500,000 has been transferred to 
profit and loss account. The fire fund now 
amounts to £16,745,285, or 89.22 per cent. of 
the premium income. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT 


The gross sums assured totalled 
£17,712,084, compared with £12,687,099 in 
1949, and the 1950 figures easily set up a 
new record in the company’s history. ‘The 
average gross new sum assured of £1,466 
compares with £1,152 and £1,109 for the 
two preceding years. 


During the year the life fund increased by 
£1,782,270 to £41,026,789, and the average 
rate of interest earned thereon was £3 2s. 3d. 
per cent. after allowance for income-tax, to 
be compared with £3 3s. 4d. per cent. net 
for the previous year. The net premium 
income in respect of life assurance policies 
was £3,627.183, being £348,934 in excess 
of the 1949 figure, and in addition £569,673 
was received as single and annual premiums 
under various types of annuity contract. 


Until further notice during the remainder 
of the current quinquennium, which ends 
December 31, 1952, death claims and maturi- 
ties of participating licies will receive 
interim bonuses at the full rate of bonus de- 
clared at the last distribution of profits, 
namely 32s. 6d. per cent. per annum com- 
pound reversionary bonus for new series 
policies, and reversionary bonuses equivalent 
to a minimum 26 per cent. per annum cash 
bonus for policies in the old series which was 
clos¢d to new entrants on December 31, 
1939. 

MARINE DEPARTMENT 


The claims paid and outstanding, after 
deduction of reinsurances and _salvages, 
amounted to £1,153,350, and out of the 
profit of underwriting years now closed the 
sum of £275,000 has been transferred to 
profit and loss account. The marine fund 


now stands at £3,453,064, or 196.05 per cent. 
of the premium income. 


ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT 


Net premium income, 1950 ... £18,308,511 
Net premium income, 1949 ...  £17,165,686 


RRDOIED,. i ctnncndeceeedei sevice sess £1,142,825 


The ratio of claims paid and outstanding 
was 54.66 per cent., commission 17.72 per 
cent., and expenses of management 17.81 per 
cent. The underwriting surplus was 
£1,795,565 and, after adjustment of the 
reserve for unexpired risks, there remained 
an underwriting profit of £1,338,435 or 7.31 
per cent. of the premium income. The sum 
of £1,000,000 has been transferred to profit 
and loss account, and the accident fund now 
amounts to £12,628,824, or 68.98 per cent. 
of the premium income. 

At home the steady expansion of recent 
years was continued and there was a general 
increase in our writings in the many classes 
of accident business transacted. Except in 
connection with the motor section, there was 
little change in the factors affecting the 
business. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


Gross interest, dividends and rents have 
increased by £297,824 and now amount to 
£2,140,885. ‘Transfers from departmental 
accounts amount to £2,775,000,compared with 
£3,400,000 last year, but in this connection 
it will be seen in the fire and accident 
revenue accounts that the additional reserves 
(beyond the usual 40 per cent. for unexpired 
risks) have in both cases advanced materially. 
The necessity for reserves of unquestioned 
strength needs no emphasis. 

After providing for taxation fully, on the 
basis of the current year’s profits, there is 
a balance of £1,112,219 for transfer to the 
appropriation account. £250,000 is being 
transferred to the contingencies and taxation 
reserve, as against £50,000 last year, and as 
last year £25,000 is written off leasehold 
properties. This brings me to the question 
of the dividend. The revenue from interest, 
dividends and rents, after deducting income- 
tax thereon, together with the stockholders’ 
share of life profits, now exceeds the net 
cost of a dividend at last year’s rate of 7s. 6d. 
per £1 stock by a large margin, even after 
allowance for the amount of profits tax 
applicable to the interest income and to the 
dividend distributed. Reserves in the depart- 
mental accounts are exceptionally strong and, 
in addition, there is a general reserve of 
£5,000,000 and a contingencies and taxation 
reserve of over £5,000,000. 

It is therefore evident that by the strictest 
canons of prudence the company could afford 
to increase the rate of dividend. The interim 
dividend declared in November last was 
raised from 3s. 6d. to 4s. per £1 stock, but 
an indication was then given that this course 
did not necessarily imply any increase in the 
final dividend. With the full results for the 
year before them, the directors have con- 
cluded that an increase of 6d. in the final 
dividend, making a total increase for the year 
of Is., is amply justified. Accordingly, 7 
recommend that the final dividend be 4s. 6d. 
per £1 stock which with the interim dividend 
of 4s. per £1 stock makes a total for the 
of 8s. 6d. per £1 stock. These appropriations 
will leave a 29,656, which raises 


the carry-forward from £678,888 to £708,544, 
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BABCOCK AND WILCOX 


GRATIFYING RESULTS 


HIGHLY SATISFACTORY ORDER BOOK 


MR W. LIONEL FRASER’S REVIEW 


The fifty-second annual general meeting 
of Babcock and Wilcox, Limited, will be held 
on May 3lst at the Waldorf Hotel, Aldwych, 
London, W.C.2. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman, Mr W. Lionel 
Fraser, C.M.G., which has been circulated 
with the report and accounts for the year 
ended Decermber 31, 1950: 


It is with the deepest regret that I have to 
record the death of Sir John Greenly on 
December 31, 1950. Under his guidance 
your company made great progress, and the 
example which he set will remain an inspira- 
tion to those who may be called upon to 
carry On its affairs. 


On January 9, 1951, Sir Archibald 
McKinstry expressed his desire to retire from 
membership of the board, as he felt it neces- 
sary to reduce his business commitments. 
Your directors desire to record their feelings 
of sincere gratitude for the devoted manner 
in which he served your company at all times. 
and they wish him a long and happy period 
in which to enjoy his retirement. 


THE ACCOUNTS 


You will observe that, after setting aside 
the sum of £732,628 for depreciation, provid- 
ing for U.K. taxation, and making other 
adjustments, the balance standing to the 
credit of profit and loss account is £1,639,047. 
The preference dividends, less tax, required 
£52,334, and your directors now recommend 
that a final dividend of 10 per cent., less tax, 
plus a bonus of 3 per cent., less tax, be paid 
on the ordinary stock, absorbing £342,360, 
making 18 per cent. for the year, as compared 
with 15 per cent. last year. 


UNPRECEDENTED OUTPUT INCREASE 


The principal reason for the rise in the 
trading profit is an unprecedented increase in 
output. Furthermore, the very substantial 
extensions undertaken at the various works 
and the development and adoption of new 
processes, as well as changes in organisation, 
have not only much enhanced efficiency of 
production, but have brought about this grati- 
fying result even earlier than had been 
expected, 


I am happy to report that the order book 
is still highly satisfactory, although with our 
increased productive capacity the rate of out- 
put now slightly exceeds the intake of orders. 


EXTENSIONS AND IMPROVEMENTS 


Your Board will continue to exert them- 
selves to the utmost degree to help to satisfy 
the urgent need for your company’s products. 
This is a national duty, Although en- 
couraged by the progress already made— 
considerable progress, one can say—your 
directors will not fail to use all the skill, ex- 
perience and ability at their disposal to assist 
in Overcoming the present power shortages 
so painfully prevalent in our country today. 
Certainly e are heavy tasks ahead—we are 
not alone in that respect—but I am convinced 
that with the exercise of energy, courage and 
enterprise, your company can meet them 
successfully, 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


As to the future, one hesitates to predict, 
especially as we are at present contending 
with mounting difficulties in the supply of 





& 


raw materials—the common danger besetting 
industry just now. Even so, we hope that 
output will again increase in the current 
year, although we cannot ignore the possi- 
bility that the unexpected may happen in 
these uncertain days. It is of vital importance 
that production should rise, for this would 
enable us to offer shorter delivery periods 
of steam generating plant, which is not only 
the key to the power shortage at home, but 
would also help us to meet foreign com- 
petition successfully. As you are aware, the 
export business of your company has always 
been on a large scale and has proved most 
valuable in the past in levelling fluctuations 
in the home market. Needless to say, we 
are continuing our efforts to stimulate and 
develop these exports as far as is possible 
having regard to our home commitments. 
Coming fresh into the company, am 
conscious of the sense of urgency, alertness 
and responsibility which stimulates the whole 
organisation and I find this a healthy augury 
for the future. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Your directors have pursued energetically 
the policy of expanding our own facilities 
for research, and they remain convinced that 
supremacy can be maintained only by steady 
technical development of our products on 
the basis of sound scientific knowledge. 


SUBSIDIARIES’ ACTIVITIES 


Your overseas subsidiary and associated 
companies and branches are all operating 
satisfactorily. 


I am also glad to say that your subsidiary 
companies at home are all working with 
excellent effect. Dewrance and Company, 
Limited, have made good progress with the 
rebuilding of their works at Southwark, which 
will undoubtedly keep them to the fore as 
manufacturers of valves and similar equip- 
ment. The achievements of Edwin Danks 
and Company (Oldbury), Limited, also call 
for special comment, and of these the “ Old- 
bury Stoker,” one of the principal appliances 
manufactured by them, has proved very 
successful in the field of efficient fuel utilisa- 
tion. Bailey Meters and Controls, Limited, 
have also made a record showing. 


Progress, too, has been made by your com- 
pany in the marine boiler business, and many 
ships of the Merchant Navy are now operat- 


ing with modern designs of B. and W. 
boilers. 


BONUS TO EMPLOYEES 


I should like on behalf of all stockholders 
and of my fellow directors to pay a high 
tribute to all the staff and operatives, men 
and women, in the company and in the 
subsidiary companies and branch offices at 
home and abroad for their devoted and loyal 
service during the past year. Their contribu- 
tion towards increased production is mainly 
responsible for the pleasing account I am 
able to render you of your company today, 
in view of which I am sure that stockholders 
will endorse the granting by your board, as 
an exceptional measure, of a special bonus of 
two wecks’ pay to all employees of your 
company. Your directors want employees to 
regard this bonus as a tangible expression of 
oe of their fine endeavours during 

past and previous years. 
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BLAW KNOX 
PROGRESS IN ALL DEPARTMENT; 


The annual general meeting of 
Limited, was held on May 3cd, nyt Kom 
Mr J. Theodore Goddard (the chai 
presiding. en 

The following are extracts f 
man’s circulated statement : nae cha 

The net profit for the year which after 
providing for taxation and liabilities of every 
kind, is £142,334, an increase of £3235) 
over the previous year. oT 


The past year has been marked by high 
satisfactory progress in all department; of 
the company’s business. There has beer 
steady improvement in production, deliveri= 
have been sustained at a high level, and: 
state of our order book is satisfactory, 


I am happy to inform you that the new 
developments referred to in my previgy; 
statement are prospering. It has becom 
necessary to expand production and incress 
our facilities by the installation of new plan: 
and machinery. Subject to our receiving 
permission of the Authorities, it is the inten. 
tion of your board to extend workshop spxe 
at our works, and we have accordingly 
appropriated from our surplus, £100,000 to 
development reserve. In addition £150, 
has been appropriated to general reserve. 


Our overseas interests continue to expand 
and we now have trading connections with 
forty countries. Shipments to hard-currency 
countries are encouraging. The company’s 
Transmission Tower business continues t 
flourish and is contributing significantly to 
the fulfilment of large power development 
schemes throughout the world. It is note- 
worthy that the company has been successful 
in obtaining a substantial contract for 
Transmission Towers for shipment 
Canada. 


Important contracts are in hand for the 
supply of special concrete mixing and batch- 
ing plants for the construction of dams in 
Scotland, Australia, India and Switzerland. 


Our steelworks department is also doing 
well and it is worthy of note that Blaw Knox 
open hearth equipment has been selected for 
the major steelworks expansion schemes thi 
have been undertaken in recent years in ths 
country and abroad. 


CONSIDERABLE DEMAND 


Currently, the demand for the company’s 
products is considerable and I am confident 
that progress in the affairs of the company 
will continue to be maintained. 


Times are difficult and although I survey 
the future with quiet optimism we are dé- 
pendent upon the availability of supplies of 
materials used for the manufacture of its 
products. The supply position is one which 
your board has constantly under review 4 
every effort is being made to avoid slowing 
down production due to this cause. 


Attention is drawn to a new item included 
on the liabilities side of the balance sheet 
viz., tax equalisation reserve. It has beet 
thought advisable not to take inio cf 
during the fiscal year in which it 1s 4 
the tax on the initial allowances made by 
revenue under the Income Tax Act 1945 @ 
respect of new purchases of plant 
machinery but to ree these allowances 
evenly over the useful life of the equipment 


Referring to the recommendations made by 
your directors on March 2, 1951, the bm 
shares issued rank for the final dividend 
20 per cent. which your directors now — 
mend in their report, and I feel that 8 
effort made to rectify in some measure '™ 
disparity which existed between the nomit* 
capital and the capital employed in 
business, was fully justified. 


The report was adopted. 
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THE ASSOCIATED PORTLAND CEMENT 
MANUFACTURERS 


RECORD OUTPUTS AND DELIVERIES PRODUCE RECORD PROFITS 


MR GEORGE EARLE 


The annual general meeting of The 
Associated Portland Cement Manufacturers, 
Limited, will be held in London on May 
3ist. 

The following are extracts from the report 
of the directors to be submitted thereat: — 

The consolidated net profit of the group, 
der providing £1,414,093 (1949— 
{1,227,976) for depreciation and a transfer 
of £815,000 (1949-—-£690,000) to plant and 
machinery replacement reserve, amounted to 
£4,869,840, which compares with £4,148,178 
for 1949, an increase of £721,662, 

The profit available for distribution was 
£713,001, which compares with £574,176 for 
1949. 

PRODUCTION AND DELIVERIES 


The total cement production and deliveries 
showed an increase over the previous year’s 
record figures. Exports, however, declined 
dightly, mainly owing to shipping difficulties 
end to the necessity for keeping the home 
market supplied. In spite of an advance in 
world prices for cement, Our export prices 
were kept steady, it being thought best to 
adopt a policy of moderation when the profit 
margin was already considered fair. A feature 
of our export trade during 1950 was the in- 
creased business done with the U.S.A. and 
Canada. 

The home trade profit margin remained 
low. Owing to increased output the cost of 
production remained practically unchanged in 
spite of an increase in the cost of coal, labour 
end stores. The sale of products other than 
cement was well maintained, 


NEW WORK AND DEVELOPMENTS AT HOME 


_ The new works of our subsidiary company, 
Light Expanded Clay Aggregates, Limited, 
is now almost completed and it is expected 
that production will commence in the very 
near future. 

The share capital of Nottinghamshire 
Gypsum Products, Limited, has recently been 
acquired. This will assist in safeguarding our 
supply of gypsum, which is an essential raw 
material in the manufacture of cement. 

the erection of the Central Research 
Laboratory at Greenhithe is proceeding. 
When completed all our research activities 
will be centralised there, 


CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman, Mr George F. Earle, 
which accompanied the report and accounts 
sent to stockholders : — 

Our jubilee year was satisfactory. Record 
— and deliveries produced record 

$. 

In a mass production pacer such as the 
manufacture of cement, full out t is of the 
greatest importance if h are to be 
kept low. Thanks to our being able to do 
this we are able to sell our cement at a very 
‘oW price, compared with the high costs of 
coal, power, and labour which are used in 
making it. You will find this illustrated in a 
éraph attached to the accounts, 

Ry oop probable cts all on works ual 
¢ K output i : 

we can look forward “ah teemmhin cont 
— 'o satisfactory results. At the time of 
pang, our production is a little higher than 
re: year, but owing to the weather and 
Stage of shipping, which was caused 
lee? - coal importations, deliveries 
ager ee are, however, glad to have the 
i ¢ Price of cement, not including 
packages, is now 87 per ys higher than 
prewar, while building materials as a whole 

‘OW an increase of 130 per cent., and the 


ON THE OUTLOOK 


cost of manufactured articles, an increase of 
126 per cent. 

The package position is far from satis- 
factory. Prewar our bags cost 2s. 6d. per 
ton of cement—now they cost 17s. 6d. This 
is almost entirely due to the increased cost 
of paper, which has gone up from {£17 a ton 
to £132. It is most disappointing that our 
customers have to pay these prices when they 
buy cement. It is outside our control, and 
there seems no likelihood of a drop in prices 
until the new capacity for pulp production is 
working. 


DIVIDEND POLICY 


We have been able to increase our dividend 
by ls. per share. This happily coincided with 
our jubilee year ; but your directors felt that 
the future prospects, which have been con- 
siderably helped by the returns from our 
investments abroad, are such that we ought 
to be able to maintain this higher rate of 
dividend in the future. 

The higher dividend applies to our profit- 
sharing schemes—thus everyone in the 
business is sharing in its prosperity. The 
figures for this company and its subsidiaries, 
the British Portland Cement Manufacturers, 
Limited, and Alpha Cement, Limited, show 
that our salaries and wages in 1950 amounted 
to £4,357,000. In addition, our employees 
received in profit-sharing, pension provisions 
and other monetary benefits, £675,000—while 
our ordinary stockholders received, before 
tax, £1,200,000. 

Taxation amounted to £2,475,000. The 
benefit to the Exchequer of a growing busi- 
ness is shown by the fact that our taxation 
liabilities in the first year of this company, 
when the rate of income-tax was ls, 2d., were 
about £8,000. 


BUSINESS AND POLITICS 


It has been practically a tradition that busi- 
ness men take no part in ponies and a very 
good tradition it was—for, when it was 
formed, politicians did not interfere with busi- 
ness. They confined their work to producing 
conditions under which business could 
prosper, while at the same time, by wise 
legislation, improving the lot of the working 
man. 

This is no longer the case. Many busi- 
nesses, including our own, are controlled by 

Government, and though we do receive 
help from our Ministry, especially in dealing 
with problems which arise owing to the action 
of other Government Departments, one can- 
not deny that at times decisions are made 
which affect business, for political rather than 
business reasons. Regrettable though it may 
be, this means that no business man can avoid 
pont, Bape up with politics to some extent, 
and let us all realise that this is so. 

To take an example—the prosperity of our 
country depends on the efficiency of its pro- 
ducers, not only their seiereney totes but 
in the future, and modern me of pro- 
duction are essential, Their installation js 
now extremely expensive, and we are 
concerned with our crushing taxation w 
makes it very difficult to build up the funds 
necessary to replace the out-of-date 
machinery. The c in the profits tax 
with no relief in taxation on undistributed 
profits, makes the position still more difficult. 
Government expenditure, for this reason 
alone, is of great moment to business men. 
We cannot afford to sit back and say that 
it is someone else’s job to press for economies 
by our Government. I think that many - 
ness men will agree that the Government's 
policy of “soaking” business and also 
senior executives, who receive salaries in line 
with their responsibilities, Is bad economics 
and bad psychology. 
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BRITISH OXYGEN 
COMPANY LIMITED 


A RECORD YEAR 


The sixty-fifth annual general meeting of 
The British Oxygen Company Limited was 
held on May 10th in Seadoh 

Mr J. S. Hutchison, the chairman, in the 
course of his speech, said: I am very pleased 
to tell you that the year 1950 was a record 
year at home and overseas. New sales and 
production totals were achieved, our develop- 
ment programme made excellent progress and 
there was a substantial improvement in earn- 
ings over previous levels. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDENDS AND RETAINED 
PROFITS 


The consolidated trading profits are in- 
creased by £961,562 at £4,225,584. The 
allocation for depreciation is increased by 
£245,596 so that after depreciation the in- 
crease in profit is £715,966. Taxation home 
and overseas, including reserves for taxation 
on initial allowances, requires the very large 
sum of £1,749,167, an increase of £458,494 
on the preceding year. The profit attributable 
to outside interests is £166,199, and the net 
disposable balance of profit for the year of 

1,097,998 shows an increase of £192,951. 

e directors recommend a final dividend of 
12 per cent., less income tax, payable on 
the new total of ordinary stock. 

The successful issue of additional shares 
to ordinary stockholders on favourable terms, 
and the issue of the £4,000,000 of 34 per 
cent. unsecured loan stock 1953-55 at 99} 
per cent. in November last, provided the 
company with total additional resources of 
£6,408,370. The bank overdraft which had 
reached a level of approximately £3,000,000 
was eliminated and there are substantial 
funds to meet capital expenditure payments 
for the next period. The directors regard 
the issue of the short-dated unsecured loan 
stock as an appropriate and economical means 
of balancing out requirements for additional 
permanent capital. The total of capital 
reserves, revenue reserves and retained profit 
is £8,464,583, which is very satisfactory. 


PROGRESS OVERSEAS 


It is pleasing to be able to record the ex- 
cellent progress of our associated companies 
overseas in the past year. There are enormous 
potentialities for expansion of our business 
throughout the Commonwealth and we can 
confidently expect demands there for our 

roducts to increase rapidly over the next 
ew years. The Australian company had a 
particularly good year. In Africa we had in- 
creased earnings and excellent progress was 
made in extending the use of our products 
and in the completion of our new plants and 
factories. In India we had a record year with 
sales and earnings substantially increased and 
we also fared well in our separate companies 
in Pakistan and Ceylon. 

In Canada our new factory near Toronto 
will come into operation at an early date. 
Canada is clearly looking forward to a period 
of very wide development and we are glad 
to have the opportunity to offer our service 
to the rapid! caaeiben industries there. 
Our Norwegian company did well and 
developments are under consideration. Our 
trading in Egypt expanded and we hope that 
this improvement may be maintained and in- 
creased. Our new company in Hong Kong 
has made a good start. 

New records were established in the United 
Kingdom last year which place our sales 
greatly above peak figures of the war 
_— and these new records indicate a very 

gh level of engi ing activity throughout 
the country. e continue to develop our 
works, plant and equipment as we have done 

t years so that our production capacity 

ill be adequate to meet the highest peaks 
of industrial demand. Prospects for the 
current year are 


The report was adopted, 
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DOMINION STEEL AND 
COAL CORPORATION 


UNPRECEDENTED DEMAND 


The annual meeting of this company was 
held on May 4th in Montreal. 

Mr L. A. Forsyth, the president, in the 
course of his speech said: Earnings for the 
year ended December 31, 1950, after provi- 
sion for taxes, totalled $4,481,033.99 or $4.31 
per share on the outstanding Common Class 
“B” shares—a decrease $771,029.08 in 
total earnings and of 74 cents in earnings 
per share, when compared with those of the 
year ended December 31, 1949. 


This decrease in earnings is largely 
accounted for by a substantial decline, during 
the greater part of 1950, in business of the 
Eastern Car Company’s plant at Trenton, as 
compared with earnings at other operating 
units, although radically reduced during the 
early months of 1950, have, in their total, 
exceeded those of any corresponding period 
in the history of the corporation. 

Total dividends of $1.50 per share were 
declared on the Common Class “B” stock 
during 1950, consisting of three “ regular” 
quarterly dividends of 25 cents each plus 
an increased “ regular” dividend of 38 cents 
together with an “extra” of 37 cents per 
share in the last quarter. Announcement has 
been made of the establishment of a “ regu- 
lar ” annual dividend basis of $1.50 per share. 


INGOT PRODUCTION 


Production of ingots at Sydney and at 
Montreal increased 2.36 per cent. over that 
of 1949. During the course of my remarks 
last year, with reference to Wabana ore, I 
made special reference to the difficulty in 
securing export orders for iron ore. A pro- 
gramme which had already been undertaken 
toward the provision of modern and more 
efficient mining and transportation facilities 
at our mines, has of necessity been greatly 
enlarged and is now well under way. Orders 
have now been placed for the provision and 
installation of equipment which will enable 
us to open the shipping season of 1952 pre- 
pared to supply the needs of our plant at 
Sydney and to fulfil our commitments for 
the sale of ore abroad. 


SYDNEY IMPROVEMENT PROGRAMME 


During the years 1950 and 1951 capital 
expenditures, apart from those relating to 
Wabana and the modernisation of the bloom- 
ing mill, have been authorised in a total 
amount of $5,816,825.23 to purchase and 
instal equipment calculated to improve opera- 
tions and effect reductions in costs. 

We shortly expect to complete and submit 
to your directors a revised programme which, 
while based upon the eon principle 
that quality and minimum cost are the 
primary requirements in the supply of steel, 
as of any commodity, will respond to the 
obvious urgency of the immediate future. 


CURRENT OUTLOOK 


In view of the rather remarkable and rapid 
change in the trend of commercial events 
during 1950, to which I have made a previous 
reference, I find myself today in a situation 
vastly different from that with which I was 
confronted when I addressed you somewhat 
less than twelve months ago. 

Today the corporation has on its books 
orders for its products representing a demand 
unprecedented in its history. It can be said, 
I think, that this demand arises in respect of 
every product which the corporation pro- 
duces, and that the backlog of orders now in 
course of execution exceeds, in respect of 
every — all previous records, On the 
face it, therefore, to say of 1951 that the 
prospects are excellent, is a form of under- 
statement which I am, I assure you, greatly 
gtatified to employ. 

The report was adopted. 


BRITISH ENKA LIMITED 


CONSIDERABLE EXPANSION IN 
PRODUCTION 


The twenty-sixth annual general meeting 
of British Enka Limited was held con May 8th 
in London, Mr A. D. Carmichael, C.B.E. 
(the chairman), presiding. : 

The following are extracts from the chair- 
man’s circulated statement: 

The accounts for the year to December 31, 
1950, show a working profit of £941,203, 
compared with £538,256 for 1949, and the 
net profit for the year was £300,241, com- 
paring with £152,693 for the previous year. 
The satisfactory increase in profits in 1950 is 
the result of a considerable expansion in 
production and improvements in efficiency 
following the recent installation and bringing 
into full production of new additional 
machinery. The company has _ spent 
£2,109,450 on expansion and modernisation 
of its plant in the past five years. 

The directors recommend a dividend of 
10 per cent. The dividend recommended is 
well within a policy of moderation and 
restraint. It will be remembered that no 
dividends were paid for the first 20 years 
of the company’s existence, that the nominal 
capital of the company was reduced by 25 
per cent. in 1946 and that new capital was 
taken up by stockholders at a premium of 
20 per cent. in 1946 and 25 per cent. in 1947. 
The directors have allocated to general 
reserve the sum of £400,000, part of which 
is from the profits of the year, and part from 
over-provision for taxation. 


CONSISTENTLY GOOD DEMAND 


Production and sales were substantially 
increased during the year. Progress was 
made in the modernisation of the plant. 
Prices of raw materials advanced, and the 
increases of wood pulp prices were pheno- 
menal. It was no longer possible to meet 
these continuing increases by greater effi- 
ciency and higher production ; accordingly 
the basic prices of our yarn, which had been 
unchanged since September, 1947, were 
advanced by a moderate amount in October, 
1950, and again in January, 1951. The 
demand was consistently good for our 
products throughout the year, both at home 
and abroad, and we were unable to satisfy 
all the demands made upon us. 

In addition to making high-grade textile 
yarns, we are the second largest producer in 
the United Kingdom of rayon yarn for the 
Yaa 9 and other industrial purposes. The 

and for these types of yarn is strong and 
nding. 
ith regard to the future, the relatively 
cheap price of rayon yarn creates greater 
openings than ever. Our present main anxiety 
is raw material supply, particularly pulp and 
sulphur derivatives. 

t is appropriate to mention that early in 
1951, the U.S.A. authorities reduced their 
exports of sulphur to the United Kingdom. 
The deliveries of derivatives of sulphur, 
which we purchase from British chemical 
manufacturers, were cut at a few days’ notice. 
This compelled a reduction in the produc- 
tion of rayon yarn, By various means we 
have since been able to regain part of this 
cut in producti but the expansion which 
we had planned for 1951 is held up. We 
have entered into discussions with other 
large users and with I.C.I. regarding a joint 
scheme for the production of sulphuric acid 
from anhydrite, which is indigenous. 

Sulphur is a vital raw material, not only 
for the a industry but for the whole 
economy of the United Kingdom. We hope, 
therefore, the British Government will be 
successful in persuading the Government of 
the United States of America to release the 
relatively small ee of sulphur neces- 
Sary tO maintain vital industrial production 
in the United Kingdom. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 


ex 
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ARMY AND NAVY STO 
LIMITED 


The seventy-ninth annual general + 
of the Army and Navy Stores, Limited, we 
held on May 4th in London. o 

Maj.-General Guy P. Dawnay, CR 
C.M.G., D.S.O., M.V.O, the chairman. 2 
the course of his speech, said: The Year 
which these accounts refer began badly tren 
a trading point of view, and sales during th. 
first six months, as in most other stores, wer. 
considerably below average. In the latter } alt 
of the year, however, a great improvemen, 
took place, with the result that the total 
sales for the year show an increase over thoy: 
for 1949-50. 

The net profit, after taxation, togethe- 
with the balance brought forward from th= 
last balance sheet amounts to £177,941. 1; 
which must be added the sum of £50, 
provision for taxation no longer required, |; 
is proposed to pay a dividend of 10 per cent. 
with a bonus of 5 per cent. which will now 
incur the new rate of income-tax at 9s. 6d. in 
the £. 

In recent years we have gone some wy 
towards meeting the new requirements of th 
times. 

The organisation and space which we have 
can lend themselves to considerably increasei 
sales without a corresponding increase in 
expenditure. A co-ordinated plan has been 
drawn up covering the many aspects of the 
problem, and within the last twelve months 
visible signs have begun to make their 
appearance. 

I do not feel inclined to say much, one way 
or the other, about the future course of the 
business, except that the less the interference 
to which we are subjected by authority, the 
better our prospects will undoubtedly be. 

The report was adopted. 


COTTON PLANTATIONS 
OUTLOOK IN SWAZILAND 


The annual general meeting of Cotton 
Plantations, Limited, was held on May 7th in 
London. 

Mr P. D. Krolik, the chairman, said: 
The directors have had an increasing number 
of inquiries regarding the company’s proper- 
ties, and Mr E. M. Geatinge, a member of 
your board, is now in Swaziland to report 
on the position. 

I regret to have to tell you that our mani- 
ger in Swaziland, Mr MacSeveney, died 
suddenly of heart failure on March 2nd. He 
had been in the company’s service for over 
20 years, and since the outbreak of war had 
been in charge of the estates, cattle, and 
buildings, which he had maintained in goo! 
condition, in pursuance of the policy of care- 
taking adopted by the board. I feel sure 
that shareholders will wish to be associated 
with the messages of sympathy sent to lis 
widow. Last year we engaged an assistant 
Mr MacSeveney, and he is now in course 0 
gathering such crops of cotton and tobacco 
as may be ready. . 

The comparatively better showing of the 
profit and loss account is due to the success 
ful tobacco crop. The value of our invest: 
ments at today’s prices shows a substanti' 
recovery on the figure mentioned in the 
report. : 

General_—_In Swaziland there is nothing 
further to report on railway constructioa: 
investigation into irrigation within the tert 
tory continues. In his report on Colon 
Development Corporation activity Lord 
Reith comments favourably on their Swa2- 
land properties and developments. | : 

I would remind you that we own just ove 
15,000 acres of land, freehold and unencum- 
bered, and that we have no debt ; the estates 
ate situated either side of the Ingwavumi 
River, at Nsoko, Swaziland, 20 miles >! 
motor-bus from the Union border at Golle 
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NOTICES 
ee CITY OF BLOEMFONTEIN 
YOUR PER CENT INSCRIBED STOCK 1954 
CITY OF JOHANNESBURG 
AND A HALF PER CENT INSCRIBED STOCK 1958/63 
CITY OF PRETORIA 
{HREE AND A HALF PER CENT INSCRIBED STOCK 1953/58 


is HEREBY GIVEN feet in order » prepare the Warrants 
fy ~~ due July 1, 1951, the Balances of the Several Accounts 
"ye above-mentioned stocks will be struck on the t of June ist 
i tt and that on and after June 2nd the stocks will be transferable 
“ end. 
ae nae Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas), 

(Lo Feamteass of the above stocks), 
G. A. D. HARRISON, Manager. 

circus Place, London Wall, E.C.2, 


May 6 1951. 


THREE 


CITY OF BLOEMFONTEIN 
FIVE PER CENT INSCRIBED STOCK 1960 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that in order to prepare the Warrants 
for Interest due June 30th next, the Balances of tl the several Accounts 
2 th » above-mentioned stock will be struck on the night cf May 2ist, 
i that on and after June Ist, the stock will transferable 
dividend, 

; For Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and Overseas), 
(London Registrars of the above stock), 
A. D. HARRISON, Manage 


G. 
Circus Place, London Wall, E.C.2, 
May 5, 1951. pies ea 


UNIV ERSITY OF SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA| 


Applications are invited for the position of SENIOR LECTURER 
IN MODERN HISTORY, 
_ The salary will be within the range £1,050 to £1,300 (Australian) 
ey annum, plus cost-of-living adjustment (at present £70 males, 
5 females), with annual increments of £50. The salary is subject 
> deductions under the State Superannuation Act. The commencing 
salary will be fixed aoneeennn to qualifications and experience. 
The successful applicant li be required to commence duties as 
early as practicable. 
fh zihet particulars and information as to the method of applica- 
on may be obtained from the Secretary, Association of Universities 
‘{ the British Commonwealth, § Gordon Square, London, W. 
The closing date for the receipt ot appl cations is June 9, 1951. 


y— -FISHING has this in common with advertising—it is easy 
enough for the old hand whe knows when and where the fish will 
rae—~and what they are taking. For the voice of experience on how, 
when and where to catch the market with effective He ertising, consult 


r. 


<umson Clark & Co., Ltd., 57-61, Mortimer Street, London, W.1. 
MUSeum 5050, 
MERICA—Transportation only from £79 a Sailings T.s.s8. 
Charlton Star chartered by The Open Road, Inc. Rot 


terdam, 
S Southampton, Montreal from May to October.—Write, Internationai 
Travel and Study Commission , 25, Pembroke Streei, Oxford, for 


deiails. 


NFORMATION Bulletins, Journals otf Societies or Institutions: 
editing, design, ta and finalisation of text for printer. 
Moderate fees, nquiries from Embassies, literary, social and 
industrial bodies, —Box 611. 


pais advertisement, inserted by a well-known firm of Mechanical 
and Hydraulic Engineers, need only be answered by young men 
i good education in their early twenties, who are intelligent, 
enthusiastic, and who have the ity to sell, allied to some general 
*ngineering knowledge and to whom interesting ~ remunerative 
careers as Technical oe vonge training 
will be given, after which those aneenate will = their appoint- 
ments confirmed, There gre three vacancies, and applicants should 
write fully, giving us . c a, picture of their Socketeans. and their 
reasons for believin would be eee addressing their 
letters to ‘‘ General es Manager,” Bo 


| L.O. invites applications from men Sr women of British nationality 
+ aged from 30 to 45 years on May 31, 1951, for a post of Member 


of Division in the Manpower Divis ‘of the International Labour 


— Geneva, Switzerland, on pate res reanires: oe cere 
nd direet experience of vocational a on work. . Mother 
ongue English. 3. Working kno eof French. 4. Some knowledge 


_ Spanish desirable. Closing dete ications is May 31, 1951. 

application with stamped, ad fooiscap envelope, further 
cnticubare and candidature aren may be obtained from ae a 
iational Labour Office, 38-39, Parliament Street, London, 


PPLICATIONS invited for post of Information oar in 
: Information Department. Office of High Commissioner for 
Fakistan, Post carries salary of £45 p.m. Duties include 


research, 
‘aut writing Varticles and “feature! stories, etc. “Applicallons 


May 15th, ae Lee of’ academic oe fications, actual 
he rw journalist oem and giving two references. Copies of 
lished books, Sredieneon, press articles, etc., should 

be enclosed with ool ion it possible. These will be returned if 


“© required, 


\paror Oil Company invites applications from graduates in 
cconomics, aged between 25 and 30, with at least second class 
honours and some business experience. Successful applicant will be 
informat to take charge of a vpection dealing with general market 
on aoe .—Write, stating experience oma salary required, to 


; NATIONAL erganisation has a vacancy for an Education Officer 
giednn Southern England. Preference will be given to a Universit 
be uate aged 30-40 and some press or publicity a wou 
x en tvantage. ng salary £700-£900, according to age and 
ee -—Please state ate politics when applying to Box 648, 
Holbays ABROAD AND IN BRITAIN—planned with imagina- 
tio 
Full ‘detail ple with pation: tastes and a pals budget. 


ensington ow Erna . 9 Reece Mews, 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


Applications are invited for the post of ASSISTANT Se 
IN “IAL ADMINISTRATION. Salary scale £450 £500 per 
annum with membership of the F.S.S.U. md Children’s Allowance 
Scheme. The person appoi will be required to assist in the 
oupervigion of practical w as well as in the ordiney teachin ng 
of the Department. Duties to commence September 29 1. Appl 
cations must be sent not later than aay 14, 1951 the m trars, 
The University, Manchester, 13, from whom Sarthe part rs end 
forms of application may be obtained. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF HULL 


ah epliantions are invited for the Headship of the Department of 
Studies on the scale £1,200 = per annum, with super- 
annuation benefits under the F.S.8.U. and ildren’s allowances. 
Particulars may be Obtained from the Registrar, to whom ei ~ 
copies of the application sl should be ‘sent, not later than May 31, 31, 1951. 





SUEZ CANAL COMPANY 


NOTICE 18 HEREBY GIVEN that the Annual General Meeting 
of shareholders will be held at the “Salle d'Iéna,’”” 10 Avenge 
d'Iéna, Paris, on Tuesday, J 12, 1951, at 2.30 p.m 

Holders of not less t shares who are desirous of bei 

ene 7 represented at ine meeting must prove at the He 

mpany, 1 rue d’Astorg, Paris, fore 2.30 p.m, on 
Thursday, g 7, 1951, that they have deposited their shares with 
the Company or with any of the Company's appointed ents. 

Shares may ts deposited in London with Messrs N. M. thechild 
and Sons, who will in due course deliver a card of admission for 


the meeting. 
Le Directeur Général, 
MICHEL HOMOLLE. 


~ AVELING-BARFORD, LIMITED 


Notice is hereby given that the following Resolutions were passed 
- a a of the Board of Directors of the above Company, held 

ay 1, i= 

‘That dividends be paid on July 1, 1961, on the £250,000 54 per cent 
Cumulative Preference Stock at the rate of 54 per cent per annum 
for the six months from January 1, 1951, to June 30, 1951, and that 
the 54 per cent Cumulative Preference Stock Transfer Books of the 
Company be closed from June 11 to 25, 1951, both days inclusive.” 

“That dividends be paid on June 1, 1951, on the £500,000 5 per cent 
Second Cumulative Preference Stock at the rate of 5 per cent per 
annum. for the period from January 1, 1951, to June 30, 1951, and 
that the 5 per cent Second Cumulative Preference Stock Transfer 
Books of the Company be closed from June 11 to 25, 1951, both days 


inclusive.,”’ 
By Order of the Roar. 
Invicta Works, Grantham. . C. RYAN, Secretary. 


1). XPERIENCED Secretary, expert Shorthand-Typist, knowledge of 

4 wholesale and retail wine trades; sales: building trade: car- 
driver. Free-lance or permanent work souglit where these qualifica- 
tions would weigh.- —Box 640. 


EQUIRED by Chief Chemist of large chemical manufacturers in 
Lancashire, TECHNICAL SECRETARY to _ supervise the 
administration of laboratories. Applicants should preferably have a 
Science Degree, although previous experience in a similar capacity 
might be aceeptable. Good shorthand and typing speeds and 
previous experience of office administration essential, Salary around 
£500 per annum according to qualifications, etc., age preferably 
over 30, but a younger person with the requisite experience would 
be considered. —Box 633. 





AN International Company ‘manufacturing ‘fine pharmaceuticals has 

vacancies for one or two Sral-clese need. epplican These will be 
senior appointments and o =f experie: icants with proved 
success the field of medi propaganda will be considered. The 
Company's present employees have been tides’ s of these vacancies. 
--A plications will be treated in strictest confidence and should be 
e in writing to Box 630. 


(COMMERCIAL man wanted take charge office small Lincolnshire 
4 factory manufacturing essential Age 80-35. tox ond. sven com- 
ponents, . Prospects advancement. 


(‘OMPANY ‘SECRETARY, aged 40, Barrister, yeLe: 20 ‘years’ 

first-class commercial /fmancial /legal secretarial experience, at 

t secretary a oe top-level secretarial or 

oon nistrative post ng increased Geer for qualifications, energy 
and enthusiasm, and prospects of advancement.—Box 638. 


‘OUNG “public. school man (30), presently “managing ‘director or one 


and director three companies of group is vem due to lack 

ple to which he cannot . Present 

salary £2,700. Desires a niment eat, wreeeey minimum salary £1,200. 
Offers himself as P.A. Chai ging Director or similar. 


for personal contact. Accus- 
stration and jiation board level 
home overseas. Excellent contacts ji and Sepermesent 
Departments. Happy to work all hours any day. —Box 64 


((4MBRIDGE Honours Graduate, aged 34, at present on sales 

staff of a well-known publishing house and with previous com- 
mercial and financial experience, including four figure position, is 
anxious for personal reasons to secure a full time permanent 
administrative or financial position in London with a well established 
company with substantial prospects. —Box 635. 


1XPORT ASSISTANT, female, degree Economics, "perfect French, 
responsible correspondent, ‘good German, wide experience in 
technical business, see position. - —Box 646. 


(OmNSMARA. Small furnished lodge “to let short period, or lease. 
6 bedrooms, bath, ‘phone. Daily staff meatenie, Preserved sea- 
treat fishing, grouse shooting.—-Write Box 634. 


Q'ty sine! Con age s. with sound industrial experience, 
short ng Commerce ree, would we me suge estions as 
samands ere employment ‘Fielding about £2,000 Sn on 637. 


Widely tpaiied gree of good ood address 
tomed ini 





. return. —Details from from 


[0 SWITZERLAND IN A DAY. {14 7s. 
Company, %57 Strand, London, W.C.2. 


Continen Transport 
Tel. ; oo O76. a 


FOR, gAL Two com complete volumes of Keesing’s Archives, 1946-50. 
nearest offer,—Box 636. 











AGGREGATE ASSETS 
at 3ist March, 1950. 
£102,585,433. 


Established nearly 90 years. 


Representea ot over 280 

in New Zealand os acon 

Victoria; Sydney, New South Wales: 
Suva, Fiji; Apia. Samoa. 


Head Office: WELLINGTON, N.Z. 
R, D. Moore, General Manager. 


London Office 
1, Queen Victoria St., E.C.4 
. M. Samuel, Manager 


OPPORTUNITIES 
IN CANADA 


If you are interested in obtaining trade 
connections in Canada or market data 
we cordially invite enquiries 


THE CANADIAN BANK 
OF COMMERCE 


(Incorporated in Canada in 1867 with Limited Liability) 


2, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 
HEAD OFFICE: TORONTO, CANADA 





* CROWN AGENTS FOR THE COLONIES 

CHIEF INDUSTRIAL O a. | nerde pire by. the Government of 
Nigeria —— i age ge of and Industries for one tour 
of 18 i a with pregeeck. as, meee te nice? ree 
year, stance, tows or the officer and wife 
and ce es tehiacn of thildre ges, Liberal 
leave on under 45, yh Ry tore had con- 
siderable ies nt or of the planning 
of industrial or 


io 

sae fnterptioen. preferably in the tropics, 

and should have had accoun ae oe 
yi at once by ae, sta’ ng age, full ees: in block letters, 
1 particulars of qualifications and experience, and mentioning 
tha pape r to the Crown Agents for the Colonies, 4  Mstibank London, 

.W.1, qu ng M.28883.C on both letter and envelope. e Crown 

Agents cannot undertake to acknowledge all applications and will 
communicate caly. with applicants selected for further consideration, 


At ADVERTISING ORGANISATION, such as our own, owes its 
and reputation to creating, in turn, success and reputa- 

tion for its siento ecwith economy, I "you are not entirely satisfied 
with our own advertising, we believe that our experience, facilities 
and di nee ae -operation could —. eae rg cA Breeton your 


8 be happy to rvice u.—Townend- 
ie Limited, hall be. Bape 40-41, Conduit Street,” Tandon, W.1, 


ree SC. -ECON. 


Tuition for 

posts under Education 

= Seas eee 
Progpectus irom sha Director of WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 
nn 


“Printed in Great Britain by ST. 















Press, Ltp., 


CLEMENTS » Kingsway, 
at 22, Ryder Sect. Se Tomere London GATT. ee eee yb 
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BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Constituted by Act of Parliament 1695 
AUTHORISED CAPITAL as o+ €4,500,009 
CAPITAL FULLY PAID de see ane €2,400,000 
RESERVE FUND & BALANCE carried forward oo. £3,191,979 
DEPOSITS & CREDIT BALANCES 


as at 28th February, 1951... £98,134,108 
Head Office: THE MOUND, EDINBURGH 


Over 200 Branches and Sub-Branches throughout Scotland 


London Offices : 
CITY OFFICE, 30, BISHOPSGATE, E.c. 
PICCADILLY CIRCUS BRANCH, 16/18 PICCADILLY, w. 























‘mports/ Exports 
fravel: Shipping: 
Trade References: 


Information about 
AUSTRALIA . ..,...| to coniion | 


From over 400 Branches throughout Australia 
information is collated relating to the above and 
many other subjects in the interests of British 
trade. You are invited to make use of this 
informatory service. 


The English, Scottish & Australian Bank, Limited 
5, Gracechureb Street, London, E.C.3. 







ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


CHIEF OFFICE 
OXFORD STREET MANCHESTER | 


THE REFUGE 
WILL SAFEGUARD THE FUTUR: 
“FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY” 


Messrs. Harmer have just published a finely-illustrated Brochure listing 
over 100 offers of Rare Postage Stamps for sale by Private Treaty. The 
book is profusely illustrated and features single rarities, sets, and General 
and Specialised Collections to the total value of over £60,000. All serious 
philatelists should send for this interesting publication. Price 1/- Post Fare 

H. R. HARMER, LTD., 39-42, New Bond Street, London, W.1. 

Tel. No.: MAY. 0218, Cables : “ Phistamsel London.” 


ADVERTISING 



















AGENT’S 
CONTRIBUTION TO THE FESTIVAL OF BRITAIN 


Object: (1) To mirror the activities. of the City of Westminster 


adjoining the Fest | 
a ne project of Westminster to overseas 


rs of the” facilities 


Method: Sramamned of a well-planned, high-quality magazine 
cee F for distributio and sale at a reasonable price 
rough booksho ps béth he here and overseas. 
Result: - Noctaiaster Festiva Guide ” 


Conceived and edited in etn eatin with, and on behalf 
of, Gale & Polden Ltd., printers and publishers. 
May we create publicity of equal: value for your organisation? 
ROBERT BRANDON AND PARTNERS, LTD. 
Advertising & Public Relations, 
47, Albemarle Street, London, W.1. ok 


Booey SECRETARY required for monthly journal 
) Seearenting trade; opportunity to train as editor's assistant— 


RONONICS GRADUATE (28), now journalist, “geeks post it 


business or industry, with vie responsible position later. 
London area.—Box 647. " " wats 


The Economists’ Bookshop Ltd. 
caters for specialists and students in 
Economics and the Political and Social Sciences 
11-12 Clement’s Inn Passage, Aldwych, W.C.2 
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